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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


The approaching sale of a celebrated Parisian picture gallery in New York, and other current 
art topics, with a series of engravings of representative new pictures of the day. = 


THE STEWART PICTURES. such phrases so often, indeed, that they i 
Several times in the last few years, have lost some of their force. We are ; 
when some important collection of pic- hearing them again in connection with 
tures has been sent to New York for the paintings collected by the late Will- 
sale, we have been assured that ‘‘one of iam H. Stewart in Paris, which are shortly \" 
the finest galleries of modern times ’’ had to be sold at auction in New York. ; 
come into the market. We have heard The Stewart pictures are certainly a ft 





** LOVE AT THE PROW.”’ 
From the painting by D. Maillart, by permission of Jean Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & Co. 
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““QUEEN LOUISE OF PRUSSIA.”’ 


From the painting by G. Biermann—Ry permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23a St., New York. 


notable, interesting, and valuable lot. 
Mr. Stewart was for many years a lead- 
ing connoisseur in Paris. He was a close 
friend of many of the great painters of 
his day, especially of the group of Span- 
iards who have figured so prominently 
in recent French art—Fortuny, Zamacois, 





Madrazo, and others. His collection is 
particularly strong in the work of these 
men, containing no less than seventeen 
fine examples of Fortuny—who is said 
to have painted only ninety two can- 
vases during his brief and brilliant career. 
The collector's son, Jules Stewart, who 
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** CONSULTING THE ORACLE.”’ 


From the painting by Hugo Vogler—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


studied with Madrazo, is a well known 
-arisian artist. 


New York will have three fine new pub- 
lic buildings in the great extension of the 
Metropolitan Museum, for which ground 


has already been broken; the new 
National Academy of Design, shortly to 


be erected on Morningside Heights; and 
the Astor-Tilden-Lenox Library, which 
is to be built in the space now occupied 
by the hideous old reservoir that most 
unsuitably crowns Murray Hill. The 
plans for the two latter were selected by 
a public competition, in which the lead- 
ing architects of the country were repre- 
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THE RESCUE.’’ 
From a photograph by the Maison Ad. Braun ( Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by A. Morton. 
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‘AN IDYLL.’’ 


from the painting by Louis Ridel, by permission of Jean Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & Co. 


sented; and it is remarkable that both 
prizes should have gone to the same com- 
petitor—Carrére & Hastings,of New York. 
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One of the famous living veterans of 
the brush is Aivazovsky, the Russian 
marine painter, whose eightieth birth- 
day was recently celebrated at his native 


town, Feodosia, the ancient seaport in 
the Crimea. Aivazovsky, who visited 
America some years ago, is better known 
to the world at large than any other ar- 
tist of his nationality, with the exception 
of the sensational Verestchagin. He is 
one of the few men who have struck a 
distinctively Russian note in their work. 
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BOUT a hundred and forty years 
ago, when the third George, whom 
our grandfathers knew in his blind 
dotage, was a young and sturdy bride- 
groom ; when old Q , whom 1810 found 
peering from his balcony in Piccadilly, 
deaf, toothless, and a skeleton, was that 
gay and lively spark, the Earl of March ; 
when bore and borish were words of haut 
ton, unknown to the vulgar, and the 
price of a borough was five thousand 
pounds; when gibbets still served for 
sign posts, and railways were not and 
highwaymen were—to be more exact, in 
the early spring of the year 1767, a travel- 
ing chariot and four drew up about five 
in theevening before the inn at Wheatley 
Bridge, a short stage from Oxford on the 
Oxford road. A gig and acouple of post 
chaises, attended by the customary group 
of stablemen, topers, and gossips, already 
stood before the house, but they were 
quickly deserted in favor of the more 
important equipage. The drawers in 
their aprons trooped out, but the land- 
lord, foreseeing a rich harvest, was first at 
the door, and opened it with such a bow 
as is rarely seen in these days. 
‘* Will your lordship please to alight ?’’ 
he said. 
‘No, rascal !’’ cried one of them with- 
in. ‘‘ Shut the door!’ 
‘‘You wish fresh horses, my lord? Of 
course. They shall be——’’ 
‘‘We wish nothing,’’ was the brisk 





THE CASTLE: INN.’ 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


|| Mr. Weyman, whose “Gentleman of .France” created a new school of 
| | historical romance, has found in the England of George Ill a field for a story 
that is no less strong in action, and much stronger in its treatment of the 
human drama of character and emotion, than his tales of French history. 








answer. ‘‘D’ye hear? Shut the door, 
and go to the devil !’’ 

Puzzled, but obedienf, the landlord fell 
back on the servants, who had descended 
from their seat in front and were beating 
their breasts with their hands, for the 
March evening was chill. ‘‘ What is up, 
gentlemen ? ’’ he said. 

‘‘ Nothing ; but we will put something 
down, by your leave, master.’’ 

‘‘Won’t they do the same?’’ And he 
cocked his thumb in the direction of the 
carriage. 

‘‘No. You have such an infernal bad 
road, the dice roll,’’ was the answer. 
‘‘They will finish their game in quiet. 
That isall. Lord, how your folks stare! 
Have they never seen a lord before? ”’ 

‘“Who is it?’’ the landlord asked. 
‘‘T thought I knew his grace’s face.’’ 

Before the servant could answer or 
satisfy his inquisitiveness, the door of 
the carriage was opened hastily, and the 
landlord sprang to offer his shoulder. A 
tall young man whose shaped riding coat 
failed to hide that which his jeweled 
hands and small French hat would alone 
have betrayed—that he was dressed in 
the height of fashion—stepped down. 
‘‘A room and a bottle of your best claret, ’’ 
he said; ‘‘and bring me ink and a pen.’’ 

‘‘Immediately, my lord. This way. 
Your lordship will perhaps honor me by 
dining here ?’’ 

‘‘Lord, no! Do you think I want to 
be poisoned?’’ was the frank answer; 
and, looking about him with languid 


* Copyright, 1897, by Stanley J. Weyman. 
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curiosity, the young peer, followed by a 
coynpanion, lounged into the house. 

The third traveler—for three there were 
—bade the servant by a gesture to close 
the carriage door, and, keeping his seat, 
gazed sleepily through the window. 
The loitering crowd, standing at a re- 
spectful distance, returned his glances 
with interest, until an empty post chaise, 
approaching from the direction of Oxford, 
rattled up and split the group asunder. 
As the steaming horses stopped within a 
few paces of the chariot, the gentleman in 
the latter heard one of the hostlers say, 
‘¢ Soon back, Jimmie ?’’ 

‘‘Ay, and I ha’ been stopped, too,’’ 
the postboy answered, drooping his reins. 

‘‘No! Was it Black Jack ?”’ 

‘‘Not he. ’Twas a woman !’’ 

A murmur of astonishment greeted the 
_answer. The postboy grinned, and, sit- 
ting easily in his pad, prepared to enjoy 
the situation. ‘‘Ay, a woman !’’ he said. 
‘‘And a rare pair of eyes to that. What 
do you think she wanted, lads ?’’ 

‘The stuff, of course.’’ 

‘‘Not she. Wanted one of them I 
took ’’—and he jerked his elbow con- 
temptuously in the direction whence he 
had come—‘‘ to fight a duel for her. One 
of they. Said was he Mr. Berkeley, and 
would he risk his life for a woman ? ”’ 

The head hostler stared. ‘‘Lord! And 
who was it he was to fight ? ’’ he asked. 

‘‘She did not say. Her spark maybe, 
that has jilted her.”’ 

‘‘And would they, Jimmie? ’’ 

‘‘They? Shoo! They were Meth- 
odists,’’ the postboy answered contempt- 
uously. ‘‘ Scratch wigs and snuff color. 
If she had not been next door to a Bess 
of Bedlam and in a main tantrum, she 
would have seen that. But, ‘Are you 
Mr. Berkeley?’ she says, all on fire- 
like ; and, ‘ Will you fight for a woman ? ’ 
And when they shrieked out, banged the 
door on them. But I tell you she was as 
pretty a piece as you’d wish to see. If 
she had asked me, I would not have said 
no to her;’’ and he grinned. 

The gentleman in the chariot opened a 
window. ‘‘ Where did she stop you, my 


man? ’’ he asked idly. 

‘‘ Half a mile this side of Oxford, your 
worship,’’ the postboy answered, knuck- 
ling his forehead. 


‘* Seemed to me, sir, 
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she was a play actress. She had that 
sort of way with her.” 

The gentleman nodded, and closed the 
window. The night had so far set in 
that they had brought out lights; as he 
sat back, one of these, hung in the car- 
riage, shone on his features and betrayed 
that he was smiling. In this mood his 
face lost the air of affected refinement— 
which was then the mode, and went per- 
fectly with a wig and ruffles—and ap- 
peared in its true mold, plain and strong, 
yet not uncomely. His features lacked 
the insipid regularity which, when all 
shaved, passed for masculine beauty. 
The nose ended largely, the cheek bones 
were high, and the chin projected; but 
from the risk and even the edge of ugli- 
ness, his face was saved by a pair of gray 
eyes, keen, humorous, and kindly, and a 
smile that showed the eyes at their best. 
Of late these eyes had been known to 
express both weariness and satiety ; for 
the man was tiring of the round of costly 
follies and aimless amusements in which 
he passed his life. But at twenty six 
pepper is still hot in the mouth, and Sir 
George Soane continued to drink, game, 
and fribble though the first pungent 
flavor of those delights had vanished, and 
the things themselves began to pall upon 
him. 

When he had sat thus ten minutes, 
smiling at intervals, a stir about the door 
announced that his companions were re- 
turning. The landlord preceded them, 
and was rewarded for his pains with half 
a guinea; the crowd, with a shower of 
small silver. The postilions cracked 
their whips, the horses started forward, 
and amid a shrill hurrah my lord’s car- 
riage rolled away from the door. 

‘*Now, who casts? ’’ said the peer, 
briskly settling himself. ‘‘ George, I’ll 


set you. The old stakes? ”’ 

‘‘No, I am done for tonight,’’ Sir 
George answered, yawning without 
disguise. 

‘What! Crabbed, dear lad? ’”’ 


‘*Ay, set Berkeley, my lord. He’s a 
better match for you.”’ 

‘« And be robbed by the first highway- 
man we meet? No, no! I told you, if 
I was to go down to this damp hole of 
mine—fancy living a hundred miles from 
White’s! I should die if I could not 























game every day—you were to play with 
me, and Berkeley was to insure my 
purse.”’ 

‘‘He would as soon take it,’’ said Sir 
George languidly, gazing through the 
glass. 

‘‘Sooner, by God!’’ said the third 
traveler, a saturnine, dark faced man of 
thirty four or so, who sat with his back 
to the horses, and toyed with a pistol that 
lay on the seat beside him. ‘‘ I’m con- 
tent.if your lordship is.’’ 

‘“Then have at you! Call the main, 
colonel. You may be the devil among the 
highwaymen—that was Selwyn’s quip, 
was it not ?—but I’ll see the cclor of your 
inoney.” 

‘‘ Beware of him—he doved March,’’ 
said Sir George indifferently. 

‘‘He won’t strip me,’’ cried the young 


lord. ‘‘Five is the main. Five to 
four he throws crabs? Will you take, 
George ?” 


Soane did not answer, and the two, 
absorbed in the rattle of the dice and the 
turns of hazard, presently forgot him, his 
lordship being the deepest player in Lon- 
don and as fit a successor to the luckless 
Lord Mountford as one drop of water to 
another. Thus left to himself, and as 
effectually screened from remark as if he 
sat alone, Sir George devoted himself to 
an eager scrutiny of the night, looking 
first through one window and _ then 
through the other; and in this he per- 
severed though darkness had fallen so 
completely that only the hedges showed 
in the lamplight, gliding giddily by in 
endless walls of white. Suddenly he 
dropped the glass with an exclamation, 
and thrust out his head. 

‘Pull up !’’ he cried. 
scend.”’ 

The young iord uttered a peevish ex- 
clamation. ‘‘ What is to do?’’ he said, 
glancing round, then instantly returning 
to the dice. ‘‘If it is my purse they 
want, say Berkeley is here. That will scare 
them. What are you doing, George?’’ 

‘‘ Wait a minute,’’ was the answer; and 
in a twinkling Soane was out, and was 
ordering the servant, who had climbed 
down, to close the door. This done, he 
strode back along the road toa spot where 
a figure, cloaked and hooded, was visible 
on the fringe of the lamplight. As he 


‘‘T want to de- 
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approached it, he raised his hat with an 
exaggeration of politeness. 

‘*Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘ you asked for me, 
I believe ?”’ 

The woman—for a woman it was, 
though he could see no more of her than 
a pale face, staring set and Gorgon-like 
from under the hood—did not answer at 
once. Then, ‘‘ Who are you ?”’ she said. 

‘‘ Colonel Berkeley,’’ he answered with 
assurance, and again saluted her. 

‘“Who killed the highwayman at 
Hounslow last Christmas ? ’’ she said. 

‘« The same, madai.’’ 

‘‘And shot Farnham Joe at Roehamp- 
ton?” 

Ves: 
service. ’’ 

‘‘We shall see,’’ she answered, her 
voice savagely dubious. ‘‘ At least, you 
are a gentleman, and can use a pistol ? 
But are you willing to risk something for 
justice’ sake ?’’ 

‘‘And the sake of your beaux yeux, 
madam?” heanswered, a laugh in his 
voice. ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘You mean it ?”’ 

‘¢ Prove me,’’ he answered. 

His tone was light, but the woman, who 
seemed to labor under strong emotion, 
either failed to notice this, or was content 
to put up withit. ‘‘Then send on your 
carriage,’’ she said. 

His jaw fell at that, and had there been 
light by which to see him he would have 
looked foolish. Then, ‘‘ Are we to 
walk ?’”’ 

‘‘ Those are the lights of Oxford,’’ she 


madam; and much at your 


answered. ‘‘We shall be there in ten 
minutes. ’’ 
‘©Oh, very well,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ A moment, 


if you please.’’ 

She waited while he went to the carriage 
and told the astonished servants to leave 
his baggage at the Mitre; this done, he 
put in his head and announced to his 
host that he would come on next day. 

‘‘What is up?” my lord asked, with- 
out raising his eyes or turning his head. 
He had taken the box and thrown nicks 
three times running, at five guineas the 
cast, and was in the seventh heaven. ‘‘ Ha, 
five is the main! Now you are on it, 
colonel. What did you say, George? 
Not coming ?. What is it ?”’ 

‘* An adventure. ’’ 
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‘* What, a petticoat ?’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said Sir George, smirking. 

‘‘Well, you find ’em in odd places. 
Take care of yourself. But shut the door, 
that is a good fellow. ‘There isa draft.’’ 

Sir George complied, and, nodding to 
the servants, walked back to the woman. 
As he reached her, the carriage with its 
lights moved away, and left them in dark- 
ness. 

Soane wondered if he was not a fool for 
his pains, and advanced a step nearer to 
conviction when the woman with an im- 
patient ‘‘ Come !’’ started along the road, 
moving at asmart pace in the direction 
which the chariot had taken, and betray- 
ing so little shyness or timidity as to 
seem unconscious of his company. The 
neighborhood of Oxford is low and flat, 
and except where a few lights marked the 
outskirts of the city a wall of darkness 
shut them in, permitting nothing to be 
seen that lay more than a few paces away. 
A gray drift of clouds, luminous in com- 
parison with the gloom about them, 
moved slowly overhead, and out of the 
night the raving of a farm dog or the 
creaking of a dry bough came to the ear 
with melancholy effect. 

The ‘fine gentleman of that day had no 
taste for the wild, the rugged, or the 
lonely. He lived too near to the times 
when those words spelled danger. He 
found at Almack’s his most romantic 
scene, at Ranelagh his /erra incognita, in 
the gardens of Versailles his ideal of the 
charming and picturesque. Sir George 
was no exception to the rule, and he 
shivered as he looked round. He ex- 
perienced a revulsion of spirits; he be- 
gan to consider that, for a gentleman 
who owned Lord Chatham for a patron, 
and was even now on his round- 
about way to join that minister; for a 
gentleman whose fortune, though crippled 
and impaired, was still tolerable, and 
who, where it had suffered, might look 
with confidence to see it made good at the 
public expense—or to what end patrons 
or ministers ?—he began to reflect that 
for such a one to exchange a peer’s coach 
and good company for a night trudge at 
a woman’s heels was a folly, and one 
better befitting a boy at school than a 
man of his years, Not that he had ever 
been so wild as to contemplate anything 
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serious, or had entertained from the first 
the least intention of brawling in an 
unknown cause. That was an extrava- 
gance beyond him ; and he doubted if the 
girl had it more inher mind. The only 
adventure he had proposed when he left 
the carriage was one of gallantry; it was 
the only adventure then in vogue. And 
for that, now the time was come, and the 
incognita and he were as much alone as 
the most ardent lover could wish, he felt 
singularly disinclined. 

True, the outline of her cloak, and the 
indications of a slender, well formed 
figure which it permitted to escape, satis- 
fied him that the postboy had not de- 
ceived him, that his companion was both 
young and handsome; and with this and 
his bargain it was to be supposed he 
would be content. But the pure matter 
of factness of the girl’s manner, her 
silence, and her uncompromising attitude 
as she walked by his side, cooled what- 
ever ardor her beauty and the reflection 
that he had jockeyed Berkeley were calcu- 
lated to arouse, and it was with an effort 
that he presently lessened the distance 
between them. 

‘* Et vera incessu patuit dea !”’ he said, 
speaking in the tone between jest and 
earnest which he had used before. ‘‘ ‘And 
all the goddess in her step appears ’— 
which means that you have the prettiest 
walk in the world, my dear. But whither 
are you taking me? ”’ 

She walked steadily on, not deigning 
an answer. 

‘‘But, my charmer, let us parley,’’ he 
remonstrated, striving to maintain a light 
tone. ‘‘In a minute we shall be in the 
town and 2 

‘‘T thought that we understood each 
other,’’ she answered curtly, still con- 
tinuing to walk and look straight before 
her, in which position her hood hid her 
face. ‘‘I am taking you where I warit 
you.’’ 

‘Oh, very well,’’ he said, shrugging 
his shoulders; but under his breath he 
muttered, ‘‘ By heaven, I believe that the 
pretty fool really thinks I am going to 
fight for her! ”’ 

To a man who had supped at White’s 
the night before, and knew his age to be 
the age des philosophes, it seemed the 
wildest fancy in the world; and his dis- 




















taste grew. But to break off and leave 
her—at any rate, until he had put it 
beyond question that she had no under- 
thought—to break off and leave her after 
placing himself in a situation so humili- 
ating, was too much for his pride. The 
lines of her head and figure, too, half 
guessed and half revealed, and wholly 
light and graceful, had caught his ‘ancy 
and created a desire to subjugate her. 
Reluctantly, therefore, he continued to 
walk beside her, over Magdalen Bridge, 
and thence by a path which, skirting the 
city, ran across the low wooded meadows 
at the back of Merton. 

A little to the right the squat tower of 
that college loomed against the lighter 
rack of clouds, and, rising amid the dark 
lines of trees that beautify that part of 
the outskirts, formed a coup d’eil suffi- 
ciently impressive. Here and there, in 
such of the college windows as looked 
over the meadows, lights twinkled cheer- 


fully, emboldened by which, yet avoiding’ 


their scope, pairs of lovers of the com- 
moner class sneaked to and fro under the 
trees. Whether their presence recalled 
early memories which Sir George’s 
fastidiousness found unpalatable, or he 
felt smirched by the vulgarity of this 
Venus walk, his impatience grew, and 
was not far from bursting forth when his 
guide turned sharply into an alley be- 
hind the cathedral, and, threading a lane 
of mean houses, entered a small court. 

The place, though poor and narrow, 
was not squalid. Sir George could see 
so much by the light which shone from a 
window and fell on a group of five or six 
persons, who stood about a door and were 
talking in low, excited voices. He hada 
good view of one man’s face, and read on 
it gloom and anger. ‘Then the group 
made way for the girl, eying her, as he 
thought, with pity and a sort of deference ; 
and cursing the folly that had brought 
him into such a place and situation, won- 
dering what on earth it all meant or in 
what it would end, he followed her into 
the house. 

She opeued a door on the right hand 
side of the narrow passage, and led the 
way into a long, narrow room. For a 
moment he saw only two lights on a dis- 
tant table, and, kneeling at a chair beside 
them, a woman with gray, disheveled 
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hair, who seemed to be praying, her face 
hidden. Then his gaze, sinking instinct- 
ively, rested on a low bed between him 
and the woman; on a white sheet, and 
the solemn outlines, so certain in their 
rigidity, so unmistakable by human eyes, 
of a body laid out for burial. 


rk. 


To be brought up short in an amorous 
quest by such a sight as that was a shock 
alike to Soane’s better nature and his 
worse dignity. The former moved him 
to stand silent and abashed, the latter to 
ask with an indignant curse why he had 
been brought to that place. And the 
latter instinct prevailed; but when he 
raised his head to put the question with 
the necessary spirit of temper, he found 
that the girl had left his side and passed 
to the other hand of the dead, where, the 
hood thrown back from her face, she stood 
looking at him with such a gloomy fire 
in her eyes as it needed but a word, a 
touch, a glance, to kindle into a blaze. 

At the moment, however, he thought 
less of that than of the beauty of the face 
which he now saw for the first time. It 
was a southern face, finely molded, dark 
and passionate, full lipped yet wide of 
brow, with a generous breadth between 
the eyes. Seldom had he seen a woman 
more beautiful, and he stood silent, the 
words he had been about to speak dying 
still born on his lips. 

Yet she seemed to understand them, 
and answered them. ‘‘Why have I 
brought you here? ’’ she cried, her voice 
trembling, and pointed to the bed. ‘‘ Be- 
cause he is—he was my father. And he 
lies there. And because the man who 
killed him goes free. And I would—I 
would kill 4im/ Do you hear me? I 
would kill him! ’’ 

Sir George tried to free his mind from 
the influence of her passion and her eyes, 
from the nightmare of the room and the 
body, and to see things in a sane light. 
‘« But, my good girl,’’ he said slowly, and 
not unkindly, ‘‘I know nothing about 
it—nothing. J ama stranger here.’’ 

‘‘ For that reason I brought you here,’’ 
she retorted. 

‘*But I cannot interfere, ’’ he answered. 
‘‘There is the law. You must apply to 
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it. It will punish the man if he has done 
wrong.”’ 

‘* But the law will zof punish him! "’ 
she cried with scorn. ‘‘The law? ‘The 
law is your law, the lawof therich. And 
he ’’—she pointed to the bed—‘‘ was poor 
and a servant. And the man who killed 
him was his master. So he goes free— 
of the law!’’- 

‘But if he killed him?” Sir George 
muttered feebly. 

‘‘He did!’’ she cried, between her 
teeth. ‘‘And I would have you kill 
him! ’’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘ My good girl,’’ 
he said kindly, ‘‘ you are distraught. A 
gentleman does not do these things.”’ 

‘*A gentleman! ’’ she cried, her smol- 
dering rage flaming up. ‘‘ No; but I will 
tell you what he does. He kills a man to 
save his purse! Orhis honor! Or fora 
word at cards! Or the lie given in drink! 
He will run a man through in a dark 
room, with no one to see fair play! But 
for drawing his sword to help a woman or 
avenge a wrong, a gentleman—a gentle- 
man does not dothesethings. May ad 

‘*Oh, have done, have done, my dear!’’ 
cried a wailing, tearful voice; and Sir 
George, almost cowed by the girl’s fierce 
words and the fiercer execration that was 
on her lips, hailed the intervention with 
relief. The woman whom he had seen 
kneeling had risen, and now approached 
the girl, showing a face wrinkled, worn, 
and plain, but not ignoble, and for the 
time lifted above the commonplace by the 
tears that rained down it. ‘‘Oh, my 
lovey, have done,’’ she cried; ‘‘ and let 
the gentleman go. ‘To kill another will 
not help him that is dead ; nor usthat are 
left alone! ’’ 

‘‘It will not help him? ’”’ the girl an- 
swered shrilly and wildly, and her eyes, 
leaving Soane, strayed round the room as 
if she were newly awakened and missed 
some one. ‘‘No! But is he to be mur- 
dered, and no one suffer? He who hada 
smile for us, in and out, and never a 
harsh word or thought, mother? Who 
never did any man wrong or wished any 
manill? Yethe lies there! Oh, mother, 
mother,’’ she continued, her voice broken 
suddenly by atremor of pain, ‘‘ we are 
alone, alone! We shall never see him 
come in at that door again !’’ 
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The old woman sobbed helplessly, and 
made no answer, on which the girl, with 
a gesture as simple as it was beautiful, 
drew the gray head to her shoulder. 


Then she looked at Sir George. ‘‘Go,’’ 
she said; but he saw that the tears were 
welling up in her eyes also, and that her 
frame was beginning to tremble. ‘‘Go! 
I was—not myself—a while ago—when I 
fetched you. Go, sir, and leave us.’’ 

Moved by the abrupt change, as well as 
by her beauty, Sir George lingered, mut- 
tering that perhaps he could help her in - 
another way. But she shook her head, 
and, instinctively respecting the grief 
which had at last found its proper vent, 
he turned and, softly lifting the latch, 
went out into the court. 

The night air cooled his brow, and 
recalled him to sober earnest and the 
eighteenth century. In the room from 
which he had withdrawn he had marked 
nothing out of the common except the 
The mother, the furniture, the very 
bed on which the dead man lay, all were 
appropriate, and such as he would expect 
to find in the house of his under steward. 
But the girl? The girl was gloriously 
handsome, and as eccentric as she was 
beautiful. Sir George’s head turned and 
his eyes glowed as he thought of her. 
He thought what a story it would be to tell 
at White’s; and he put up his spying 
glass, and looked through it to see if the 
towers of the cathedral still overhung the 
court. ‘‘Gad, sir,’’ he said aloud, as 
much to get rid of an unfashionable sen- 
sation he had in his throat as in pure 
whimsey, ‘‘I was surprised to find that 
it was Oxford! It should have been 
Granada, or Bagdad, or Florence, at least. 
I give you my word, the houris that the 
Montagu saw in the Hammam at Stam 
boul were nothing to her !”’ 

The persons through whom he had 
passed on his way to the door were still 
standing about the house. Glancing 
back when he had reached the mouth of 
the court, he saw that they were watching 
him; and, obeying a sudden impulse of 
curiosity, he turned on his heel and 
signed to the nearest to come to him. 
‘‘Here, my man,’’ he said; ‘‘a word 
with you.’’ 

The fellow moved to him reluctantly, 
and with suspicion. 

















Sir 


‘‘Who is it lies dead there ?’’ 
George asked imperiously. 

‘‘Your honor knows,’’ the man an- 
swered cautiously. 

“No; I don’t.’ 

‘“Then you willbe the only one in 
Oxford that does not,’’ the fellow replied, 
eying him curiously. 

‘‘Maybe,’’ Soane answered, with im- 
patience. ‘‘ Take it so, and answer the 
question. ’’ 

‘‘Tt is Masterson, that was the porter 
‘at Pembroke. ’’ 

‘“Ah! And how did he die ?’’ 

‘‘That is asking,’’ the man answered, 
looking shiftily about; ‘‘ and it is an ill 
business, and I want no trouble. Oh, 
well—thank your honor, I’ll drink your 
health. Yes, it is Masterson, poor man, 
sure enough; and two days ago he was as 
well as you or I—saving your presence. 
He was on the gate that evening, and 
there was a supper on one of the stair- 
cases—all the bloods of the college, your 
honor will understand. About an hour 
before midnight the master sent him to 
tell the gentlemen he could not sleep for 
the noise. After that it is not known 
just what happened, but the party had 
him in and gave him wine; and whether 
he went there and returned again when 
the company were gone is a question. 
Any way, he was found in the morning, 
cold and dead at the foot of the stairs, 
and his neck broken. It is said by some 
a trap was laid for him on the staircase ; 
and if it was,’’ the man continued, his 
true feeling finding sudden vent, ‘‘it isa 
black shame that the law does not punish 
it! But the coroner brought it in an 
accident. ”’ 

Sir George shrugged his shoulders. 
Then, moved by curiosity and a desire to 
learn something about the girl, ‘‘ His 
daughter takes it hardly,’ he said. 

The man grunted. ‘Ah,’ he said, 
‘‘maybe she has need to. Your honor 
does not come from him ?’’ 

‘‘From whom? I come from no one.”’ 

‘“To be sure, sir—I was forgetting. 
But seeing you with her—but there, you 
are a stranger.”’ 

Soane would have liked to ask him his 
meaning, but felt that he had conde- 
scended enough. He bade the man a 
curt good night, therefore, and turning 
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away, passed quickly into St. Aldate’s 
Street. Thence it was buta step to the 
Mitre, where he found his baggage and 
servant. 

In those days distinctions of dress were 
still clear and unmistakable. Between 
the peruke—often forty guineas’ worth— 
the tie wig, the scratch, and the man who 
went content witha little powder, the 
intervals were measurable. Ruffles cost 
five pounds a pair ; and velvets and silks, 
cut probably in Paris, were morning wear. 
Moreover, the dress of the man who lost 
and won his thousand in a night at 
Almack’s, and was as well known at 
Mme. du Deffand’s in Paris as at Hol- 
land House, differed as much from the 
dress of the ordinary, well to do gentle- 
man as that again differed from the 
lawyer’s or the doctor’s. The Mitre, there- 
fore, saw in Sir George a very fine gentle- 
man indeed, set him down to an excellent 
supper in its best room, and promised a 
post chaise and four for the following 
morning, with much bowing and scrap- 
ing, and much mention of my lord to 
whose house he would post; for in those 
days, ifa fine gentleman was a very fine 
gentleman, a peer was also a peer. Very 
recently they had ventured to hang one; 
but with apologies, a landau and six, and 
a silken halter. 

Sir George would not have had the 
least pretension to be the glass of fashion 
and the mold of form which some in St. 
James’ Street considered him, if he had 
failed to give a large portion of his 
thoughts while he supped to the beautiful 
woman he had quitted. He knew very 
well what steps Lord March or Tom 
Hervey would take were either in his 
place ; and though he had no greater taste 
for an irregular life than became a man in 
his station who was neither a Methodist 
nor Lord Radnor, he allowed his thoughts 
to dwell, perhaps longer than was pru- 
dent, on the girl’s perfections, and on 
what might have happened were his 
heart a little harder, or the not over rigid 
rule which he observed a trifle less 
stringent. The father was dead. The 
girl was poor; her ideal of a gallant was 
probably a college beau, in second hand 
lace and stained linen, drunk on ale in the 
forenoon. Was it likely that the fort- 
ress would long hold out, or that the 
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maiden’s heart would prove to be more 
obdurate than Dande’s ? 

Soane, considering these things and 
his self denial, grew irritable over his 
Chambertin. He pictured Lord March’s 
friend and Rena, and found this girl 
immeasurably before her. He pictured 
the sensation she would make and 
the fashion he could give her, and 
vowed that she was a Gunning with 
sense and wit added; and to sum up all, 
he blamed himself for a saint and a 
Scipio. Then, late as it was, he sent for 
the landlord, and to get rid of his 
thoughts, or in pursuance of them, in- 
quired of that worthy if Mr. Thomasson 
was in residence at Pembroke. 

‘* Yes, Sir George, he is,’’ the landlord 
answered ; and asked if he should send 
for his reverence. 

‘‘No,” Soane commanded. ‘‘If there 
is a chair to be had, I will go to him.”’ 

‘‘There is one below, at your honor’s 
service ; and the men are waiting.’’ 

So Sir George, with the landlord light- 
ing him and his man attending with his 
cloak, descended the stairs, entered the 
sedan, and was carried off to Pembroke. 


ITI. 


Doctor SAMUEL, JOHNSON, of Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, had at this time some 
name in the world ; but not to the pitch that 
persons entering Pembroke College has- 
tened to pay reverence to the second floor 
over the gateway, which he had vacated 
thirty years earlier. Their gaze, asa rule, 
rose no higher than the first floor oriel, 
where the shapely white shoulder of a 
Parian statue, enhanced by a background 
of dark blue silken hanging, caught the 
wandering eye. What this lacked of 
luxury and mystery was made up—almost 
to the Medmenham point in the eyes of 
the city—by the gleam of girandoles, and 
the glow, rather felt than seen, of Titian 
copies in Florence frames. Sir George, 
borne along in his chair, peered up at this 
well known window—well known since 
in the Oxford of 1766 a man’s rooms were 
furnished if he had tables and chairs, 
a store of beef and October, an apple pie, 
and Common Room port—and, seeing the 
casement brilliantly lighted, smiled a trifle 
contemptuously. 
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‘The Reverend Frederick is not much 


changed,” he muttered. ‘‘ Lord, what a 
beast it was! And how we hazed him! 
Ah! At home, is he ’’—this to the ser- 
vant, as the man lifted the head of the 
chair. ‘‘ Yes, I will go up.”’ 

To tell the truth, the Rev. Frederick 
Thomasson had so keen a scent for a Gold 
Tuft, or anything akin, that it would have 
been strange if the instinct had not kept 
him at home, as a magnet, though un. 
seen, attracts the needle. The same pre- 
possession brought him, as soon as he 
heard of his visitor’s approach, hurrying 
to the head of the stairs, where, if he had 
had his way, he would have clasped the 
baronet in his arms, slobbered over him, 
after the mode of Paris—for that was a 
trick of his—and perhaps even wept on 
his shoulder. But Soane, who knew his 
ways, coolly defeated the maneuver by 
fending him off -with his cane; and the 
Reverend Frederick was reduced to rais- 
ing his eyes and hands to heaven in token 
of the joy which filled him at the sight of 
his old pupil. 

‘‘Lord! Sir George, I am inexpressibly 
happy!’ he cried. ‘‘ My dear sir, my 


very dear sir, welcome to my _ poor 
tooms! This is joy indeed! Gaudea- 
mus! Gaudeamus! To see you once 


more, fresh from the groves of Arthurs’ 
and the scenes of your triumphs! Pardon 
me, my dear sir, I must and will shake 
you by the hand again !’’ And succeed- 
ing at last in seizing Sir George’s hand, 
he fondled it in both of his, which were 
fat and white, while with every mark 
of emotion he led him into the room. 

‘‘Gad!’’ said Sir George, standing 
and looking round. ‘‘And where is she, 
Tommy ? ”’ 

‘‘That old name! What a pleasure it 
is to hear it! ’’ cried the tutor, affecting 
to touch his eyes with the corner of a 
dainty handkerchief, as if the gratifica- 
tion he mentioned were too much for his 


feelings. 
‘But, seriously, Tommy, where is 
she?’’ Soane _ persisted, still looking 


round with a grin. 

‘‘My dear Sir George! My honored 
friend! But you would always have your 
joke.’’ 

‘‘And, plainly, Tommy, is all this 
frippery yours? ’”’ 

















‘*Tut—tut!’’ Mr. Thomasson remon- 
strated. ‘‘ And no man with a finer taste! 
[ have heard Mr. Walpole say that, with 
a little training, no man would excel Sir 
George Soane as aconnoisseur. An ex- 
quisite eye! A nice discrimination! 
A——”’ 

‘‘Now, Tommy, to how many people 
have you said that? ’’ Sir George retorted, 
dropping into a chair and coolly staring 
about him. ‘‘But there, have done, and 
tell me about yourself. Who is the last 
sprig of nobility you have been training 
in the way it should go? ”’ 

‘«’The last pupil who honored me,’’ the 
Reverend Frederick answered, ‘‘as you 
are so kind as to ask after my poor con- 





cerns, Sir George, was my Lord E ’s 
son. We went to Paris, Marseilles, 
Genoa, Florence, visited the mighty 


monuments of Rome, and came home by 
way of Venice, Milan, and Turin. I 
treasure the copy of Tintoretto which 
you see there, and these bronzes, as 
memorials of my lord’s munificence. I 
brought them back with me.”’ 

‘‘And what did my lord’s son bring 
back ?’’ Sir George asked cruelly. ‘A 
Midianitish woman ?”’ 

‘* My honored friend !’’ Mr. Thomasson 
remonstrated. ‘‘ But your wit was always 
mordant—mordant! ‘Too keen for us 
poor folk !”’ 

‘‘PD’ye remember the inn at Cologne, 
Tommy ?’’ Sir George continued, mis- 
chievously reminiscent. ‘‘And Lord 
Tony arriving with his charmer? And 
you giving up your room to her? And 
the trick we played you at Calais, where 
we passed the little French dancer on you 
for Madame la Marquise de Personne ?’’ 

Mr. Thomasson winced, and a tinge of 
color rose in his fat, pale face. ‘‘ Boys, 
boys!’ he said. ‘‘ You had an uncom- 
mon fancy even then, though you were 
but a year from school! Ah, those were 
charming days! Great days!’’ 

‘* And nights ! ’’ said Sir George, lying 
back in his chair and looking at him with 
eyes half shut and insolence half veiled. 
‘‘Do you remember the faro bank at 
Florence, Tommy, and the three hundred 
livres you lost to that old harridan, Lady 
Harrington? Pearls cast before swine 


you dubbed them, I remember. ’’ 
‘‘Lord, Sir George! ’’ Mr. Thomasson 
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cried, horrified. ‘‘ How can you say such 
athing? Your excellent memory plays 
you false.’’ 

‘Tt does,” said Soane, smiling sardoni- 
cally. ‘‘I remember. It was seed sown 
for the harvest, you called it in your 
liquor. And that touches me. Do you 
mind the night Fitzures made you so pro- 
digiously drunk at Bonn, Tommy? And 
we put you in the kneading trough, and 
the servants found you and shifted you 
to the horse trough? Gad! You would 
have died of laughter if you could have 
seen yourself when he rescued you, drip- 
ping, and with your wig like a sponge! ”’ 

‘It must have been—uncommonly 
diverting ! ’’ the Reverend Frederick stam- 
mered ; and he smiled widely, but with a 
lack of heart. This time, too, there could 
be no doubt of the pinkness that over 
spread his face. 

‘‘Diverting ? I tell you it would have 
made old Radnor laugh!’’ Sir George 
said bluntly. 

‘‘Ha, ha! Perhaps it would—perhaps 
it would. Not that I have the honor of 
his lordship’s acquaintance. ”’ 

‘No? Well, he would not suit you, 
Tommy. I would not seek it.’’ 

The Reverend Frederick looked doubt- 
ful, as weighing the possibility of any- 
thing that bore the name of lord being 
alien from him. From this reflection he 
was roused by a new sally on Soane’s 
part. ‘‘ But, crib me, you are very fine 
tonight, Mr. Thomasson !’’ said he, star- 
ing about himafresh. ‘‘ Ten o’clock, and 
you are lighted as fora drum! What is 
afoot ? ’’ 

The tutor smirked and rubbed his 
hands. ‘‘ Well, I—I was expecting a 
visitor, Sir George.’' 

‘“Ah, you dog! She is not here, but 
you are expecting her.’’ 

Mr. Thomasson grinned. The jest flat- 
tered him. Nevertheless, he hastened to 
exonerate himself. 

‘‘Tt is not Venus Iam expecting, but 
Mars,’’ he said with a simper. ‘‘ The 
Hon. Mr. Dunborough, son to my lord 
Dunborough, and the same whose meri- 
torious services at the Havanna you, my 
dear friend, doubtless remember. He is 
now cultivating in peace the gifts which 
in war. oe 

‘*Sufficed to keep him out of danger! ”’ 
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said Sir George bluntly. ‘‘So heis your 
last sprig, is he? He should be well 
seasoned. ”’ 

‘He is five and twenty,’’ Mr. Thomas- 
son answered, pluming himself and speak- 
ing in his softest tones; ‘‘and the most 
charming, I assure you, the most debonair 





of men. But do I hear a noise ?’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said Sir George, listening. ‘‘I 
hear something.’’ 
Mr. Thomasson rose. ‘‘ What—what 


is it, I wonder? ’’ he said, a trifle ner- 
vously. A dull sound, as of a hive of 
bees stirring up, was becoming audible. 

‘‘Devil if I know! ’’ Sir George an- 
swered. ‘‘Open the window.”’ 

But the Reverend Frederick, after 
approaching the window with the inten- 
tion of doing so, seemed disinclined to go 
nearer, and hovered about it. ‘‘ Really,’’ 
he said, no longer hiding his discompos- 
ure, ‘‘I fear that it is something—somie- 
thing in the nature of ariot. I fear that 
that which I anticipated has happened. 
If my noble friend had only taken my 
advice and remained here!’ and he 
wrung his hands without disguise. 

‘‘Why, what has he to do with it? ” 
Soane asked curiously. 

‘¢He—he had an accident the other 
night,’’ Mr. Thomasson answered. ‘‘A 
monstrous nuisance forhim. He and his 
noble friend, Lord Almeric Doyley, played 
a little trick on a—on one of the college 
servants. The clumsy fellow—it is 
marvelous how idiotic that class of per- 
son is—fell down the stairs and hurt 
himself ; and now there is a kind of feel- 
ing in the town about it. I persuaded 
Mr. Dunborough to take up his quarters 
here for the night, but he is so spirited 
he would drive abroad. Now I fear, I 
really fear, he may be in trouble! ” 

“Tf it is he they are hooting in St. 
Aldate’s,’’ Sir George answered dryly, 
‘‘T should say he was in trouble! But 
in my time the gownsinen would have 
sallied out and brought him off before 
this, and given those yelpers a cracked 
crown or two!”’ 

‘*Ve-es,’’ said the Reverend Frederick, 
moving about the room distracted be- 
tween his anxiety and his respect for his 
companion. The roar of voiccs in the 
narrow streets rose clearer and more 
threatening. ‘‘ But there is a monstrous 
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low, vulgar set in college nowadays; a 
man of spirit has no chance with them. 
Yesterday they had the insolence to break 
into my noble friend’s rooms and throw 
his furniture out of window! And I 
vow would have gone on to Lord ! 
This is frightful! What a_ shocking 
howling! My dear sir, my very dear Sir 
George,’’ Mr. Thomass>n continued, his 
voice tremulous and his fat cheeks grown 
on a sudden loose and flabby, ‘‘do you 
think that there is any danger? ”’ 

‘‘Danger?’’ said Sir George, with 
cruel relish—he had gone to the window 
and was looking out. ‘‘ Well, I should 
say that Madame Venus there would cer- 
tainly have to stand shot. If you are 
wise, you will put out some of those 
candles. They are entering the lane now. 
Gad, Tommy, if they think your lad of 
spirit is here, I would not give much for 
your window glass! ’’ 

Mr. Thomasson, who had hastened to 
take the advice and extinguish all but one 
candle, thus reducing the room to partial 
darkness, wrung his hands and moaned 
for answer. ‘‘ Where are the proctors?’”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Where arethe—— Oh, dear, 
dear, this is dreadful ! ’’ 

And certainly, even in a man of firmer 
courage a little trepidation might have 
been pardoned. As the unseen crowd, 
struggling and jostling, poured from the 
roadway of St. Aldate’s into the narrow 
confines of Pembroke Lane, the sound of 
its hooting gathered sudden volume, and 
from an intermittent moaning, as of a 
remote sea, swelled in a moment into a 
roar of menace. And as a mob is capable 
of deeds from which the members who 
compose it would severally shrink, as 
nothing is so pitiless, nothing so un- 
reasoning, so in the sound of its voice is 
anote that appalls all but the hardiest. 
Soane was no coward. A year before, he 
had been present at the siege of Bedford 
House by the Spitalfields weavers, where 
swords were drawn and much blood was 
spilled, while the gentlemen of the clubs 
and coffee houses looked on as at a play. 
But even he felt a slackening of the pulse 
as he listened. And with the Reverend 
Frederick it was different. He was not 
framed for danger. When the smoking 








glare of the links which the ringleaders 
carried began to dance and flicker on the 

















opposite houses, he looked about him 


with a wild eye, and had already 
taken two steps towards the door when it 
opened. 

It admitted two men about Sir George’s 
age, or a little younger. One, after 
glancing round, passed hurriedly to the 
window and looked out; the other sank 
into the nearest chair and, fanning him- 
self with his hat, muttered a querulous 
oath. 

‘‘My dear lord! ’’ cried the Reverend 
Frederick, hastening to his side—and it 
is noteworthy that he forgot his panic in 
the old habit of reverence. ‘‘ What an 
escape! To think that a life so valuable 
as your lordship’s should lie at the mercy 
of those wretches! I shudder at the 
thought of what might have happened.’’ 

‘‘Fan me, Tommy,’’ was the answer ; 
and Lord Almeric, an excessively pale, 
excessively thin young man, handed his 
hat with a gesture of infinite exhaustion 
to the obsequious tutor. ‘‘ Fan me, that 
is a good soul. Positively I am suffocated 
with the smell of those creatures. Worse 
than horses, assure you. ‘There, again! 
What a pother about a common fellow ! 
’Pon honor, I don’t know what the world 
is coming to! ’’ 

‘‘Nor I,’’ Mr. Thomasson answered, 
hanging over him with assiduity and con- 
cern on his countenance. ‘It is not to 
be comprehended. ’”’ 

‘No, ’pon honor, it is not! ’’ my lord 
agreed ; and then, being a little recovered, 
‘‘Dunborough,’’ he asked, ‘‘ what are 
they doing? ”’ 

‘‘Hanging you, my dear fellow!’’ the 
other answered from the window, where 
he had taken his place within a pace of 
Soane, but without discovering him. He 
spoke in the full boisterous tone of one in 
perfect health and spirits, perfectly satis- 
fied with himself, and perfectly heedless 
of others. 

“Hem, hem! You are joking!’’ my 
lord answered. ‘‘ Hanging me? Oh, ah! 
Isee. In effigy!’ 

‘* And your humble servant,’’ said Mr. 
Dunborough. ‘‘I tell you, Tommy, we 
had a near run for it. Curse their impu- 
dence, they made us sweat! For a very 
little, I would give the rascals something 
to howl for.” R 
Perhaps he meant no more than to put 
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a bold face on it before his creatures ; but 
unluckily the rabble, which had come 
provided with a cart and gallows, a hang- 
man, and a paunchy, red faced fellow in 
canonicals, and hitherto had busied itself 
with arranging the mock execution, 
found leisure at this moment to look up 
at the window. There recognizing the 
object of their anger, they vented their 
rage in a roar of execration, so much 
louder than all that had gone before that 
it brought the sentence which Mr. 
Thomasson was uttering to a quavering 
end. But the demonstration, far from 
intimidating Mr. Dunborough, provoked 
him to fury. Turning from the sea of 
brandished hands and upturned faces, he 
strode to a table, and in a moment re- 
turned. The window was open, but he 
flung it wider, and stood erect, in full 
view of the mob. 

The sight produced a momentary si- 
lence, of which he took advantage. 
‘‘Now, you tailors, begone!’’ he cried 
harshly. ‘‘To your holes, and leave 
gentlemen to their wine, or it will be the 
worse for you. Come, march! Wehave 
had enough of your fooling, and are tired 
of it.’’ 

The answer was a shout of ‘‘ Cain! ” 
and ‘‘Murderer!’’ One voice cried 
‘*Ferrers,’’ and this caught the fancy of 
the crowd; in a moment a hundred were 
crying, ‘‘ Ay, Ferrers! Come down, and 
we’ll Ferrers you! ’’ 

He stood a moment irresolute, glaring 
at them; then something struck and 
shattered a pane of the window beside 
him, and the fetid smell of a bad egg 
filled the room. Atthe sound Mr. Thom- 
asson uttered a cry and shrank farther 
into the darkness, and Lord Almeric rose 
hastily and looked about for a refuge ; 
but Mr. Dunborough did not flinch. 

‘‘Hang you, you rascals, you will have 
it, will you? ’”’ he cried; and in the 
darkness a sharp click was heard. He 
raised his hand. A shriek in the street 
below answered the movement; some 


who stood nearest saw that he held a 
pistol and gave the information to others, 
and there was a wild rush to escape. But 
before the hammer dropped, a hand closed 
on his, and Soane, crying, ‘‘Are you 
mad, sir? ’’ dragged him back. 
Dunborough had not had the least idea 
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that any one stood near him, and the sur- 
prise was as complete as the check. 
After an instinctive attempt to wrench 
away his hand, he stood glaring at the 
person who held him. ‘‘ Curse you!’’ he 
said. ‘‘Whoare you? And what do you 
mean ?”’ 

‘‘ Not to sit by and see murder done,’’ 
Sir George answered firmly. ‘‘ Tomorrow 
you will thank me.’’ 

‘‘ For the present I’ll thank you to re- 
lease my hand,’’ Dunborough retorted in 
a freezing tone. Nevertheless, the other 
thought that the delay had sobered him, 
and complied. ‘‘ Much obliged to you,”’ 
Dunborough continued. ‘‘ Now perhaps 
you will walk into the next room, where 
there is a light, and we can be free from 
that scum.’”’ 

Mr. Thomasson had already set the ex- 
ample of a prudent retreat, and Lord 
Almeric, with a feeble, ‘‘Lord, this is 
very surprising! But I think that 
the gentleman is right, Dunny,’’ was 
hovering in the doorway. Sir George 
signed to Mr. Dunborough to go first, but 
he would not, and Soane, shrugging his 
shoulders, preceded him. 

The room into which they crowded was 
no more than a closet, containing a dusty 
bureau propped on three legs, a few 
books, and Mr. Thomasson’s robes, boots, 
and wig stand. It was so small that 
when they were all inside they stood per- 
force close together, and had the air of 
persons sheltering from a storm. This 
nearness, the glare of the lamp on their 
faces, and the mean surroundings, gave a 
kind of added force to Mr. Dunborough’s 
rage. For a moment after entering he 
could not speak; he had dined largely, 
and sat long after dinner, and his face 
was suffused with blood. But then, 
‘‘Tommy, who is—this—fellow ?’’ he 
cried, blurting out the words as if each 
must be the last. 


‘‘Good heavens!’’ cried the tutor, 
shocked at the low appellation. ‘‘ Mr. 
Dunborough! Mr. Dunborough! You 


mistake. My dear sir, my dear friend, you 
do not understand! ‘This is Sir George 
Soane, whose name must be known to 
you. Permit me to introduce him.’’ 
‘““Then take that for a meddler anda 
coxcomb, Sir George Soane!’’ cried the 
angry man, and quick es thought he 


struck Sir George, who was at elbows 
with him, lightly in the face. 

Sir George stepped back, his face crim- 
son. ‘‘ You are not sober, sir!’’ he said. 

‘‘Ts that not enough ?’’ cried the other, 
drowning both Mr. Thomasson’s excla- 
mation of horror and Lord Almeric’s pro- 
test of, ‘‘Oh, but I say, you know ms 
under the volume of his voice. ‘‘ You 
have a sword, sir, and I suppose you 
know how to use it. If there is not space 
here, there is a room below, and I am at 
your service. You will not wipe that off 
by rubbing it! ’’ he added coarsely. 

Sir George dropped his hand from his 
face as if it stung him. ‘‘Mr. Dun- 
borough,’’ he said, trembling, but it was 
with passion, ‘‘if I thought you were 
sober and would not repent tomorrow 
what you have done tonight = 

‘*You would do fine things,’’ Dun- 
borough retorted. ‘‘Come, sir, a truce 
to your impertinence! You have med- 
dled with me, and you must maintain it. 
Must I strike you again ?’’ 

‘‘T will not meet you to night,’’ Sir 
George answered firmly. ‘‘I will be 
neither Lord Byron nor his victim. ‘These 
gentlemen will bear me out so far. For 
the rest, if you are of the same mind 
tomorrow, it will be for me and not for 
you to ask a meeting.” 

‘‘At your service, sir,’’ Mr. Dun- 
borough said, with a sarcastic bow; 
‘“‘but suppose, to save trouble in the 
morning, we fix time and place now.’’ 

‘‘Right—in Magdalen Fields,’’ Soane 
answered curtly. ‘‘If I do not hear from 
you, I am staying at the MitreInn. Mr. 
Thomasson, I bid you good night. My 
lord, your servant.’’ 

And with that, and though Mr. Thom- 
asson, wringing his hands over what had 
occurred and the injury to himself that 
might come of it, attempted some feeble 
remonstrances, Sir George bowed sternly, 
took his hat, and went down. He found 
his chair at the foot of the stairs, but in 
consideration of the crowd he would not 
use it. The college porters, indeed, pressed 
him to wait, and demurred to opening 
even the wicket. But he had carried for- 
bearance to the verge, and dreaded the 
least appearance of timidity, and, insist- 
ing, got his way. The rabble admired so 
fine a gentleman, gave place to him with 





























a jest, and let him pass unmolested down 
the lane. 

It was well that they did, for he had 
come to the end of his patience. One 
man steps out of a carriage, picks up a 
handkerchief, and lives to wear a crown. 
Another takes the same step; it lands 
him in a low squabble from which he may 
extricate himself with safety, but scarcely 
with an accession of credit. Sir George 
belonged to the inner circle of fashion, to 
which neither rank, nor wealth, nor parts, 
nor power are of necessity admitted. In 
the sphere in which he moved, men seldom 
quarreled and as seldom fought. Of 
easiest habit among themselves, they 
left bad manners and duels to political 
adventurers and cubbish peers, or to the 
gentlemen of the quarter sessions and the 
local ordinary. It was with a mighty 
disgust, therefore, that Sir George con- 
sidered alike the predicament into which 
a caprice had hurried him and the insuf- 
ferable young Hector whom fate had 
made his antagonist. They would laugh 
at White's. They would make a jest of 
it over the cakes at Betty’s. Selwyn 
would turn a quip. And yet the thing 
was beyond a joke. He must be a target 
first and a butt afterwards—if any after- 
wards there was. 

As he entered the Mitre, sick with 
chagrin, and telling himself he might 
have known that something of this kind 
would come of stooping to vulgar com- 
pany, he bethought him—for the first time 
in an hour—of the girl. ‘‘Lord!” he 
said, thinking of her request, her passion, 
and her splendid eyes; and he stood. 
For the age des philosophes destiny 
seemed to be taking too large a part in 
the play. This must be the man with 
whom she had striven to embroil him! 

His servant’s voice broke in on his 
thoughts. ‘‘At what hour will your 
honor please to be called ?’’ he asked, as 
he carried off his laced coat and wig. 

Soane stifled a groan. ‘‘Called?’’ he 
said. ‘‘At half past six. Don’t stare, 
booby! Half past six, I said. And do 
you go now; I’ll shift for myself. But 
first put out my despatch case, and see 
that there is pen and ink. It’s done? 
Then be off, and when you come in the 
morning bring the landlord and another 
with you.”’ 


THE CASTLE INN. 
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The man lingered. ‘* Will your honor 
want horses ?’’ he said. 
‘“‘T don’t know. Yes—no! Well, not 
until noon. And where is my sword ?’’ 
‘‘T was taking it down to clean it, sir.’’ 
‘‘Then, don’t take it; I will look to it 
myself. And mind you call me at the. 
time I said.’’ 


DE 


To be an attorney at lcw, avid of prac- 
tice and getting none; to be called Peep- 
ing Tom of Wallingford, in the place 
where you are fain to trot about, busy and 
respected ; to be the sole support of an 
old mother, and to be come to the toe of 
the stocking—these circumstances might 
seem to some to indicate an existence and 
prospects bare, not to say arid. Eventu- 
ally they presented themselves in that 
light to the person most nearly concerned 
—by name, Mr. Peter Fishwick; and, 
moving him to grasp at the forlorn hope 
presented by a vacant stewardship at one 
of the colleges, brought him by coach to 
Oxford. There he spent three days and 
his penultimate guineas in canvassing, 
begging, bowing, and smirking; and on 
the fourth, which happened to be the very 
day of Sir George’s arrival in the city, was 
duly and handsomely defeated without 
the honor of a vote. 

Mr. Fishwick had expected no other re- 
sult ; and so far all was well. But he hada 
mother, and that mother had a fond be- 
lief that local jealousy and nothing else 
kept down her son in the place of his 
birth. She had built high hopes on this 
expedition ; and the sharp featured lawyer 
went back to the Mitre a rueful man. 
He had taken a lodging there with intent 
to dazzle the town, and not because his 
means were equal to it; and already the 
bill weighed upon him. By nature as 
cheerful a gossip as ever wore a scratch 
wig and lived to be inquisitive, he sat 
mum through the evening, and barely 
listened while the landlord talked big of 
his guest up stairs, hiscurricle and fash- 
ion, the sums he lost at White’s, and the 
plate in his dressing case. 

Nevertheless, the lawyer would not 
have been Peter Fishwick if he had not 
presently felt the stirrings of curiosity, or 
thus incited, failed to be on the move 
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between the stairs and the landing when 
Sir George came in and passed up. The 
attorney’s ears were as sharp as a ferret’s 
nose, and he was notably long in lighting 
his humble dip at a candle which by 
chance stood outside Sir George’s door. 
Hence it came about that Soane—who, 
after dismissing his servant, had gone for 
a moment into the adjacent chamber— 
heard a slight noise in the room he had 
left; and, returning quickly to learn 
what it was, found no one, but observed 
the outer door shake as if some one tried 
it. “His suspicions aroused, he was still 
staring at the door when it moved again, 
opened a very little way, and before his 
astonished eyes admitted a small man in 
a faded black suit, who, as soon as he had 
squeezed himself in, stood bowing with a 
kind of desperate audacity. 

‘‘Hallo!” said Sir George, staring 
anew. ‘‘ What do you want, my man ?’’ 

The intruder advanced a pace or two, 
and nervously crumpled his hat in his 
hands. ‘‘If your honor pleases,’’ he said, 
a smile feebly propitiative appearing in 
his face, ‘‘ I shall be glad to be of service 
to you.’’ 

‘* Of service—to me ?’’ said Sir George, 
staring in perplexity. 

‘‘In the way of my projfession,’’ the 
little man answered, fixing Sir George 
with two eyes as bright as birds—which 
eyes somewhat redeemed his small, keen 
features. ‘‘ Your honor was about to 
make your will.’’ 

‘*My will?’’ Sir George cried amazed. 
‘‘I was about to ’» And then in an 
outburst of rage, ‘‘ And if I was—what the 
devil business is it of yours?”’ he cried. 
‘‘ And who are you, sir?’’ 

The little man spread out his hands in 
deprecation. ‘‘I?’’ hesaid. ‘‘I aman 
attorney, sir, and everybody’s business is 
my business. ’”’ 

Sir George gasped. ‘You are an 
attorney !’’ he cried. ‘‘ And—and every- 
body’s business is your business! By 
God, this is too much!’’ And seizing 
the bell rope he was about to overwhelm 
the man of law with a torrent of abuse, 
before having him put out, when the 
absurdity of the appeal and perhaps a 
happy touch in Peter’s last answer struck 
him, and he held his hand. ‘Then, ‘‘ What 


is vour name, sir?’’ he said sternly. 





‘‘Peter Fishwick,’’ the attorney an- 
swered. 

‘‘And how the devil did you know— 
that I wanted to make a will ?”’ 

‘‘T was going up stairs,’’ the lawyer 
explained, ‘‘and the door was ajar.’’ 

‘‘And you listened ?’’ 

‘‘T wanted to hear,’’ said Peter, with 
simplicity. 

‘*But what did you hear, sir?’’ Soane 
retorted, scarcely able to repress a smile. 

‘‘T heard your honor tell your servant 
to lay out pen and paper, and to bring 
the landlord and another up stairs when 
he called you in the morning; and I 
heard you bid him leave your sword. 
And putting two and two together, re- 
spected sir,’’ Peter returned manfully, 
‘Cand knowing that it is only of a will 
you need three witnesses, I said to my- 
self, being an attorney 5 

‘‘ And everybody’s business being your 
business, ’’ Sir George muttered irritably. 

‘To be sure, sir—it is a will, I said, he 
is for making. And with your honor’s 
leave,’’ Peter concluded, with spirit, ‘‘I’ll 
make it.’’ 

‘‘Confound your impudence,’’ Sir 
George answered, and stared at him, mar- 
veling at the little man’s shrewdness. 

Peter similed in a sickly fashion. ‘‘ If 
your honor would but allow me,’’ he 
said; he saw a great chance slipping 
from him, and his voice was plaintive. 

It moved Sir George to compassion. 
‘‘Where is your practice?” he asked 
ungraciously. 

The attorney felt a surprising inclina- 
tion to candor. ‘‘At Wallingford,’’ he 
said, ‘‘it should be; but ? And 
there he stopped, shrugging his shoulders, 
and leaving the rest unsaid. 

‘‘Can you make a will? ’’ Sir George 
retorted. 

‘‘No man better,’’ said Peter, with 
confidence, and on the instant he drew a 
chair to the table, seized the pen, and 
bent the nib on his thumb nail; then he 
said briskly, ‘‘I wait your commands, 
wir,”? 

Sir George stared in embarrassment— 
he had not expected to be taken so liter- 
ally; but, after a moment’s hesitation, 
reflecting that to write down his wishes 
with his own hand would give him more 
trouble, and that he might as well trust 























TO ONE 


this stranger as that, he accepted the 
situation. ‘‘Take down what I wish, 
then,’’ he said. ‘‘ Put it into form after- 
wards, and bring it to me when I rise. 
Can you be secret ?”’ 

‘“‘Try me,’’ said Peter, with enthusi- 
asm. ‘‘For a good client I would bite 
off my tongue.’’ 

‘« Very well, then, listen !’’ Sir George 
said; and presently, after some humming 
and thinking, ‘‘I wish to leave all my 
real property to the eldest son of my 
uncle, Anthony Soane,’’ he continued. 

‘‘Right, sir. Child already in exist- 
ence, I presume? Not that it is abso- 
lutely necessary,’’ the attorney continued 
glibly ; ‘‘ but re 

‘IT do not know,’’ said Sir George. 

‘“‘Ah!’’ said the lawyer, knitting his 
brows while he looked very learnedly into 
vacancy. ‘‘ The child is expected, but 
you have not yet heard, sir, that wh 

“IT know nothing about the child, or 
whether there is a child,” Sir George 
answered testily. ‘‘My uncle may be 
dead, unmarried, or alive and married— 
what difference does it make? ’”’ 

‘‘Certainty is very necessary in these 
things,” Peter replied severely. ‘The pen 
in his hand, he became a different man. 
‘‘Your uncle, Mr. Anthony Soane, as I 
understand, is alive? ”’ 

‘‘He disappeared in the rebellion in 
’45,’’ said Sir George reluctantly, ‘‘ was 
disinherited in favor of my father, sir, 
and has not since been heard from.’’ 

The attorney grew rigid with alertness ; 
he was like nothing so much asa dog 
expectant at arat hole. ‘‘Attainted?”’ 
he said. 
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‘‘No! ’’ said Sir George. 

‘*Outlawed ? ”’ 

‘Noy 

The attorney collapsed: no rat in the 
hole. ‘‘ Dear me, dear me, what a sad 
story !’’ he said; and then, remembering 
that his client had profited, ‘‘ but out of 
evil—ahem! As I understand, sir, you 
wish all your real property, including the 
capital mansion house and demesne, to go 
to the eldest son of your uncle, Mr. 
Anthony Soane, in tail, remainder to the 
second son in tail, and, failing sons, to 
daughters—the usual settlement in a 
word, sir.”’ 

Sess” 

‘*No exceptions, sir? ”’ 

‘*No, none. ’”’ 

‘‘Very good, sir,’’ the attorney an- 
swered, with the air of a man satisfied so 
far. ‘‘And failing issue of your uncle— 
to whom then, Sir George ? ”’ 

‘*To the Earl of Chatham.”’ 

Mr. Fishwick jumped in his seat, then 
bowed profoundly. 

‘‘Indeed! Indeed! How very inter- 
esting !’’ he murmured under his breath. 
‘Very remarkable! Very remarkable, 
and flattering.’’ 

Sir George stooped to explain. ‘I 
have no near relations,’’ he said shortly. 
‘‘Lord Chatham—Mr. Pitt—as he then 
was—was the executor of my grand- 
father’s will, is connected with me by 
marriage, and at one time acted as my 
guardian.” 

Peter Fishwick licked his lips as if he 
tasted something very good. This was 
business indeed! These were names with 
a vengeance ! 


(To be continued.) 


TO ONE ABSENT. 


As echo of the sea yet haunts the shell, 
Though far it be from cliff, or beach, or wave, 
It still repeats the message ocean gave, 
Subdued and softened by love’s mystic spell 
To tender cadences by night and day, 
Remote from scenes where it was wont to dwell, 
So I would ask, though thou art far away, 
As pearly shell that sings the distant sea, 
To be remembered, and would deem it well 
If in thy absence there abides with thee 
A haunting echo in thy heart of me. 





Henry Cleveland Wood. 








ROYALTY IN FANCY DRESS. 


How the English princes and princesses appeared at the splendid costume ball in Devonshire 
House which was the crowning social function of last summer’s 
Jubilee in London. 


AST summer, when all the world gath- 
ered in London to help England 
celebrate the sixtieth year of the most 
popular reign in history, the great old 
city, which is not only the mistress of 
the world, but the world’s mistress at 
the very height of her glory, gavea speci- 
men of almost every sort of entertain- 
ment. She had brought the crowds there 
to show them imperial Britain, and every 
subject took a pride in the task. 
The Duchess of Devonshire’s great 
fancy dress ball was the winding up of 
the state festivities, and it made a fitting 


‘climax to the series. Devonshire House 


is one of the historic spots in London. It 
is not a gorgeous or imposing building, 
but about it hangs an atmosphere which 
is more impressive, even to those ignor- 
ant of its story, than any that modern 
artists can create for a new house. It 
stands on Piccadilly, a low, plain stone 
structure, with a high wall before it ; but 
over the roughly flagged courtyard be- 
hind the wall the greatest wits and 
beauties of generations have driven to 
rout and ball in the house which was the 
home of the famous Duchess Georgiana. 

Even in her day, there was no such 
gathering as that of 1897. Georgiana of 
Devonshire was a woman of opinions so 
pronounced that she alienated some of 
the great, and India did not send her 
princes to England a hundred years ago. 
At the great ball of last July there were 
gathered all the English royalties, princes 
from almost every country on earth, al- 
most every duke in England, and men 
and women representative of the wit and 
beauty of the world. Each one wore the 
most splendid historical garb that his or 
her costumer could contrive. 

But the feature of the ball was the 
assemblage of princes and princesses in 


fancy dress. The Princess of Wales im- 


personated Marguerite of Valois, the 
queen of Henri IV. Her dress had been 
designed by an artist, who made a series 
of sketches for it. It was of white and 
gold satin, with a great ruff, and a train 
embroidered in jewels. Her three 
daughters, the Duchess of Fife, Prin- 
cess Victoria, and Princess Charles of 
Denmark, and the Duchess of York, all 
appeared as ladies in attendance upon 
her. Every costume was _ historically 
correct in the smallest detail. 

The Prince of Wales impersonated a 
grand master of the Knights of Malta. 
His dress was of black velvet slashed 
with gray, and he wore the orders of the 
Garter and the Knights of Malta. Six 
gentlemen of the oldest English families, 
attired as courtiers of the time of Henry 
III, were in attendance upon the prince 
and princess. Their son and heir, the 
Duke of York, wore a magnificent costume 
as Queen Elizabeth’s master of the horse 
—a gray velvet doublet, with a steel gor- 
get inlaid with gold, and trunks of crim- 
son velvet, embroidered in gold. 

The Duke of Connaught, who is the 
handsomest and one of the most popular 
members of the royal family, was also an 
Elizabethan general, wearing a_ steel 
cuirass. His wife, who is the daughter 
of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, 
was in the character of Anne of Austria. 

Most of the few American guests were 
looking for their own celebrities. They 
found the Duchess of Marlborough in a 
beautiful white satin gown of the period 
of Louis Quinze, while Lady Randolph 
Churchill was resplendent as the Empress 
Theodora. 

The Duchess of Devonshire herself ap- 
peared as Zenobia, but it is safe to say that 
the Queen of Palmyra never owned such 
a sumptuous costume in her lifetime. The 
duke appeared_as Charles V of Germany. 








THE PRINC 5 OF WALES MARGUERITE DE VALOIS, QUE OF HENRI IV, THE COSTUME 
SHE WORE AT THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE’S JUBILEE BALL. 


From a photograph by Lafayette, London. 











THE DUKE OF YORK AS LORD CUMBERLAND, MASTER OF THE HORSE TO QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
AND THE DUCHESS OF YORK AS A LADY OF THE COURT OF HENRI IV, IN THE COSTUMES 
THEY WORE AT THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE'S JUBILEE BALL. 
From a photograph by Lafayette, London. 
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PRINCE CHARLES OF DENMARK AS A DANISH STUDENT, AND PRINCESS CHARLES AND PRINCESS 
VICTORIA OF WAI AS LADIES OF THE COURT OF HENRI IV, IN THE COSTUMES THEY 
WORE AT THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE S JUBILEE BALL. 


From a photograph by Lafayette, London 
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THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT AS ANNE OF AUSTRIA, QUEEN OF LOUIS XIIL IN THE COSTUME 
SHE WORE AT THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE'S JUBILEE BALL. 
From a photograph by Lafayette, London. 











THE DUKE OF FIFE AS A GENTLEMAN OF THE COURT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, AND THF DUCHESS 
OF FIFE AS A LADY OF THE COURT OF HENRI IV, IN THE COSTUMES THEY 
WORE AT THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE’S JUBILEE BALL. 
From a photograph by Lafayette, London. 
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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AS AN THE COSTUME HE WORE AT 
THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE’S JUBILEE BALL. 
Frou a photograph by Lafayette, London. 
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WHEN John and Polly through the storm 
To preaching service drove, 
They had a queer, long handled stove, 
That kept the cutter warm. 
It kept the cutter in a glow, 
But—bless the lovers’ souls !— 
The hands beneath the buffalo 


Were warmer than the coals : 




















When youth and maid to meeting 


They needs must sit apart ; 
And John had nothing but his 


To keep his blood aflame. 
But ah, his blood was like a fire, 
That wintry Sabbath day, 


came, 


heart 











For Polly, sitting in the choir, 4 
Looked ever down his way! 
£) 
Paul Pastnor. 4 
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power of Russia. 





PROLOGUE. 

SoME one cried out that the flashing light we 
saw upon the far horizon was Tollboken itself; 
and at this we left the quarter deck and hurried 
to the bows of the ship. Even the invalid 
clergyman, who had not been more than an hour 
at the tea table, came panting up the companion 
and stood with us while the beacon grew larger 
and gained majesty, and other iights shone over 
the vista of the waters, and the black line of the 
island fortress showed itself as some terrible 
mausoleum of the sea. We had made Kronstadt 
at last—the Kronstadt of my dreams. 

While others turned the pages of their guide 
books, while some were ready with history and 
some with anecdote, I could but gaze entranced 
as the mighty citadel shaped itself against the 
lurid canopy of cloud which hung in the east- 
ern sky, and all the outward power and sullen 
magnificence were revealed to me. Kronstadt— 
the Kronstadt of my hopes! I stood at the gate 
of Russia, indeed—at the impregnable gate, 
which the summons of var will never open. 
The “ Ohs!” of wonder uttered by my compan- 
ions seemed the lispings of credulous children. 
The exclamatory chatter of the tourist was like 
a horrid discord in a temple of majestic silence. 
I had the wish to be apart from my fellows ; to 
stand in some place of solitude and offer the 
worship of the imagination at the altar where I 
had worshiped in spirit so many months, 

There was a Russian standing at my side, a 
young officer of artillery, who spoke English 
with some fluency. He had found our pleasure 
yacht at Copenhagen when he was seeking a 
passage to the island of Kronstadt, where his 
duty lay. We had found him a pleasant com- 
panion—a man who gave his laughter no holi- 
day. But when the shores of the Baltic began 
to draw in toward one another, and the lights of 
the great citadel warred with the early night, I 
observed that the Russian was silent. Awe of 


his own home had conquered him. He leaned 
heavily upon the bulwarks of the yacht, and had 
no eyes but for the ramparts and bastions before 
him. 


When I spoke to him, he came down 


THE WOMAN OF KRONSTADT:’ 


| | BY MAX PEMBERTON: 


| | The success of Mr. Pemberton’s recent books has gained him a place among 
| | the leading novelists of the present day, and “The Woman of Kronstadt” will 
|| confirm his literary repute and his popularity—It is a strong story, realistic and 
| | novel in its scenes and characters; a story of love, adventure, and intrigue, in 
| | which woman’s wit and man’s courage are matched against the mighty military 
| 


from some high place of the imagination to 
answer me; moments of time passed before he 
realized that he stood upon the deck of a ship 
or that gaping tourists were his companions. 

“Forgive me,’’ he said, while he watched the 
group. ‘‘ You asked me——”’ 

“Tf those two lights to the right of Tollboken 
are the lights of Menzikoff?”’ 

The question interested him, and after a word 
of surprise that I knew the name of the harbor 
fort, he began to explain many things to me. 

“Ves,” he said, ‘that is Menzikoff, though 
the lights are not the lights of the fort, but of the 
harbor gates. ‘The seven fathom channel is 
there, and that flashing light still more to the 
tight is the lantern upon the fort of Kronslott. 
Away a little to the south is Fort Paul, and that 
battery which crosses its fire is Battery 3. You 
see how well we protect the channel, which 
is no more than three hundred yards wide, 
though covered by a hundred guns.” 

I asked him how long the island was, ques- 
tioning, at the same time, the accuracy of the 
statement that the southern channel was so 
narrow. 

“T should have given it a breadth of at least a 
mile ; but, of course, there are shallows.” 

“Exactly ; the Oranienbaum spit runs out as 
far as Kronslott itself. It isaspur of sand dan- 
gerous to ships, another barrier which nature 
has put between Russia and her enemies. 
Though I am a Russian, and my word may be 
the word of prejudice, I say that there is not in 
all the world another citadel such as this ; there 
is not one stamped out of the earth so clearly, an 
sunmistakable work of God, for the defense of 
an empire. Observe the great bay into which 
we are sailing. Itis in the shape of a V—the 
mouth turned toward the Baltic, the apex toward 
our capital. Kronstadt itself is also V shaped ; 
but the mouth of the letter is now turned toward 
Petersburg, the apex toward the open sea, 

“Observe this clearly,’? he went on, ‘‘and you 
will see how the island, fitting into the neck of 
the bay, becomes a vast and natural wedge which 
foreign ships may never pass. Should they 
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come by the north channel, there is the great 
boom of granite which a hundred navies could 
not destroy. Should they attack us by the south 
channel, there are the guns of all the forts, a 
vast armament whose fire would crumble cities 
to the dust. No, my friend, you may search all 
seas and you will not find another citadel like 
this. She is invincible, the terrible gate of my 
country. We call her the tomb of spies, for no 
spy has betrayed her or ever will betray her. 
She stands for all that is dear to us—our liberty 
and our freedom. Her secrets are entombed in 
a heart of granite. He who seeks for them walks 
with death for his guide.”’ 

He turned upon his heel and left me to wonder 
as much at his eloquence as at his earnestness. 
I had supposed him to be a mere lieutenant of 
artillery, doing his duty soberly and with no con- 
cern for the romance of war. But it has been 
my good fortune since that day to meet many of 
those who serve in the fortress of Kronstadt, and 
I have found the same love of the citadel, the 
same pride in its power, influencing them all. 
To them it is more than the mistress of the Gulf 
of Finland ; it is the temple of their country’s 
freedom, the arsenal of God’s weapons, a barrier 
given of the Eternal for the safety of their 
kingdom. When it shall fall, the empire will 
fall with it. But that day will be the great, the 
dreadful day when the blast of God’s trumpet 
summons the nations to the judgment seat. 

It was almost dark when our ship came abreast 
the eastern end of the island, where the lieuten- 
ant took leave of us. We seemed at this time to 
be hemmed in by forts and batteries and by the 
tremendous walls which protect the town and 
harbors; lights flashed from every side, the 
light of war ships, the light of barracks, the red 
and white and green lanterns of the bastions. I 
thought, as I watched the lieutenant rowing 
away to the service he loved so well, that he had 
spoken truly when he named death as the com- 
rade of him who would snatch the secrets of this 
mighty fortress. Death, indeed; or if not 
death, then the terror worse than death, the sun- 
less labor of the mines, the eternal solitude, the 
groans and sufferings of the desolate land. 

And yet I knew of one who, daring all for the 
sake of a little child, had embarked on a work 
so desperate. I knew of one, and she a woman, 
who had sought at Kronstadt the key which 
would open the citadel to her countrymen ; of 
one who, being weak, was made strong in the 
armor of her affections ; who, being alone, set 
herself against a nation and was not afraid. To 
write this woman’s story I had come to Russia. 
No books or plans could help me to measure her 
achievements or her courage. 
my own eyes the things which she had seen; 
must stand where she had stood. As faras it lay 
in my power, I must realize the grandeur and 
the greatness of that sanctuary of war which she 
had invaded so resolutely ; must hear the tramp 
of armed men and the bugle’s blast where she 
had heard them. 

A spy she was—they will tell you thatin the 
citadel today—but to me, her fellow countryman, 
there was for her a greater glory of the reproach. 
And if others should find something ‘‘incom- 
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I must see with’ 





plete, imperfect, unfinished,” in the life of the 
‘““Woman of Kronstadt,’’ nevertheless I believe 
that her name is worthy to be written in that 
golden book wherein are recorded the stories of 
heroic women, of their love and of their sorrows. 
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HOUGH the great bell of Kronstadt 
had struck the hour of nine, and 
‘lights out’’ was the bugle call in the 
barracks of the town, there was no per- 
ceptible curb on the merriment of those 
who kept the carnival of the sea. For 
Kronstadt was icebound, and the new 
year, bringing an end to the stress and 
storm of the earlier winter, had sealed the 
waves with the seal of the welcome frost. 
Where ships sailed a month ago, the 
metry skaters now ventured. Far out 
from the great citadel, the gulf was still 
and frozen. No longer was the call of the 
pilot heard or the voice of the seaman cry- 
ing to his men. 

The whir of skate and eles: the 
music of artillery bands, the prattle of 
pretty women, had taken their place. 
Here and there, vast fires blazing upon 
the ice drew the busy throngs to the door 
of tent or wooden theater. The light of 
countless torches played ever and anon 
on the glistening throngs. Old and 
young, generals and ensigns, rothmeis- 
ters and feldwebels, hurried to the joy of 
the whirling life. As prisoners from the 
cells of solitude and silence they rushed 
from their island home to the sea which 
frost had stilled and the ice made war on. 

Conspicuous upon the field of the 
frozen sea—for it was built in the ring 
of light shed by the beacons of Menzi- 
koff—stood the palace of ice which 
the officers of the garrison had set up 
as the monument of a winter so gen- 
erous. Ready hands had hewn blocks 
from the shallower waters of the military 
harbor, stout arms had dragged the glis- 
tening boulders and piled them up for 
the foundations of the temple of the deep. 

Soon a vast building rose, a tabernacle 
of shimmering and transparent white- 
ness, into which cunning engineers car- 
ried wires for the electric light, while 
zealous corporals brought the flaming 
eagles of their regiments, and laughing 
girls bedecked the temple with draperies 
of silk and satin. The enduring frost 
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looked on the work and found it to be 
good. A keener breath of winter breathed 
strength on the palace and made it a per- 
fect whole. 

Its builders spoke of masquerade and 
carnival. Generals shook their heads, 
but did not refuse. The 29th of January, 
in the year 1895, brought the proposal 
to maturity, and all social Kronstadt 
came out that night to offer the incense 
of laughter at the shrine. Old and young, 
poor and rich, hastened to enjoy an 
opportunity so rare. While the palace 
within shone with countless lights, which 
gave a glittering radiance to the uniforms 
of gold and white and green, the dark 
field of the ice without was vantage 
ground for the townspeople and sailors 
weary of waiting for an open sea. 

Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Swedes, and 
English outnumbering all, they stood 
shivering in the icy blast or warming 
themselves at the great fires or roaring 
with laughter at the jests and the antics 
of the masqueraders. For them the sup 
of vodki must suffice; no frothing cham- 
pagne, no warmth of fur or dance, no 
pleasure of looking love, gave them armor 
against the cold. But they were critics 
always, and being critics they spoke their 
minds and were not afraid. Half an hour 
had not passed before they hada name 
for every prominent person in the palace. 

The fat general perspiring in an effort 
to be agile, the gorgeous cuirassiers of the 
guard in their dazzling uniforms of white 
and blue—‘‘ flour mills,’’ the English 
sailors called them, and qualified the 
noun—the mincing cornets of cavalry, 
the three starred colonels of artillery try- 
ing for the honors of the clown—as each 
made the tour of the frozen ballroom and 
came into clearer view of the uninvited, 
his new name was roared lustily by the 
volleyed voices of the seamen. 

‘‘Higher up, Spangled Shanks—lift 
‘em up !’’ bawled the bullet headed skip- 
per of a trading steamer as an exceedingly 
stout lady came shuffling into view. 
‘«There ain’t no bally ’oop in Roosher as 
you’re going to jump through, m’arm.’* 

‘* Leave the lady be, Bill,’’ retorted his 
mate. ‘‘’Tain’t often as you see a fine 
growed thing like that ; at her age, too. 
You ain’t got no manners. If she weighs 
more than twenty stun, I’m a nigger.”’ 
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‘Sacré nom! Elle se pose pour Cupi- 
don,’’ said a merry little Frenchman, but 
a Gerinan answered : 

‘‘ Blitzen! It is her harvest time. In 
ze zommer der zun will melt her down.’’ 

‘‘ Why, here’s little Sixpence a Box,’”’ 
chimed in a burly engineer, as a manikin 
in the green uniform of the artillery came 
prancing by. ‘‘Sixpence a Box along 
with the Tower of Babel.’’ 

‘‘He’ll want a ladder to hail her, I 
guess,’’ cried an able seaman, who sur- 
veyed the tall lady in question with the 
expression of one who could not take in 
the whole of her height and magnificence 
ata glance. ‘‘ You’d haveto take three 
reefs in that lot, Bill, afore you could lay 
yer course for ‘Ampstead ’Eath on a 
Sunday.’’ 

‘*Two to one, St. Frisquin !’’ cried the 
purser of a small passenger steamer when 
a lank and lean stabcapitaine came gal- 
loping round with feet lifted high as 
though he must crush the earth beneath 
him. ‘‘ I’m derned if he don’t think he’s 
running for a cup.”’ 

‘‘T’ll be thinking,’’ exclaimed the red 
and shaggy haired mate of a Scotch trad- 
ing vessel—‘‘I’ll be thinking he’s took 
wi’ the spasms.” 

‘Which shows your ignorance, Jack,’’ 
cried the engineer. ‘‘ Don’t you know a 
valtz when you see one? Look at him 
cuddling Miss Fore and Aft. It don’t 
want a book to tell you that she likes it, 
neither.’’ 

‘‘T hear as cuddling’s come in again 
with the quick valtz,’’ said the purser. 
‘“They’ve give up walking round one 
another like hands round a capstan now. 
Maybe the weather’s too cold.”’ 

A few ejaculations of approval greeted 
the surmise, one of the most melancholy 
among the company hazarding the opinion 
that the infernal regions were already 
‘froze up ’’; but thereafter the conversa- 
tion began to dribble away, and was 
almost run out, when a shout from the 
Frenchman awoke all to attention, and a 
new buzz of talk was born of the passing 
of a dancer whose steps were followed with 
pleasure and approval by every eye in the 
group of the invited. 

‘La voici! La belle Anglaise—la 
votct ! Sacrénom! Comme elle sait danser 
la polka !”? 
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‘« That’s her, right enough, ’’ exclaimed 
the bullet headed skipper, ‘‘and ain’t 
she a beauty afore the wind? By gosh, 
I’d pay off with her myself, I’m darned if 
I wouldn’t. See how she goes about— 
and sudden, too! It wants a head for 
that, mates, if so be as you’ve not been 
brought up to it.’’ 

‘« She’sa daisy ! ’’ exclaimed the purser. 
‘‘T told you so yesterday when she 
was out at Fort Paul with Sixpence a 
Box. Look at the way she carries her 
canvas—there’s a style about that, mates, 
as any one can see.’”’ 

‘« And look at the way her hair is wove. 
Oh, I tell you, she’s a beauty!”’ 

‘‘If you lofe her, you lofe little,” said 
the German, nettled at the unanimity of 
the admiration. 

‘‘Little it is for me, by thunder,’’ said 
the skipper. ‘‘ I don’t want a wife as I’ve 
got to walk around every morning to see 
if any of her is missing. Give me the 
English miss, and the devil take all fat 
Rooshians.’’ 

The argument waxed hot, but /a delle 
Anglaise skated on unconscious of it. 
She was a brown haired girl, whose bright 
eyes and white skin had cheated time so 
that he forgot the day of her birth—which 
was twenty five years:ago—and had come 
to believe her stillintheteens. A slightly 
built, fragile creature whose face was ever 
changing and rarely carried the same ex- 
pression ; a creature of quick impulses 
and unresting gaiety, whose words cost 
her nothing, whose gesture was the ges- 
ture of a Frenchwoman. 

They called her /a petite in the fortress, 
where she had won much love and many 
friends, none more zealous than the 
deputy governor, General Stefanovic, who 
painted his eyebrows and wore stays. He 
had followed her like a dog, this night of 
carnival, and she repaid him generously 
with many a word of compliment whis- 
pered into his willing ear and many a 
pressure on a hand which, younger men 
said, should have been already paralyzed. 
For they begrudged him Za belle Anglaise ; 
there was no man in all that company of 
glittering masqueraders who was not the 
happier for her word or the message of 
her eyes; and one there, at least, had 
given her the best offering an honest man 
can give—the offering of his love. 
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He skated with her now, and had earned 
already, from the seamen without, the 
name of the ‘‘ green baize tree.’’ A tall, 
flaxen haired man, for whose fine figure the 
neat uniform of the artillery betrayed 
close friendship, he had something of the 
manner of the more civilized west, and had 
learned in Paris and London, as many of 
his brother officers had not, the elements of 
those polite arts which win on a woman’s 
favor. For the moment he applied such 
arts to the purpose of pleasing his part- 
ner, and it was plain to be seen that he 
had eyes only for her. 

In and out of the glittering throng they 
skated, a harmony of gold and green, and 
soft furs, and azure stuffs lifting to the 
breeze like wings of gauze. But while 
the man looked ever into the girl’s face, 
she, in turn, was spellbound by thetrance 
of the sensuous music, and being carried 
from the world about her toa kingdom 
of her imagination, she forgot all else and 
abandoned herself to the rhythm of the 
dance. Not until the last chord was a 
lingering harmony in the air did she so 
much as remember that a man’s arm was 
close about her waist, and that his head 
was bent down toward her until his lips 
almost kissed her ear. 

‘‘ You suffocate me,’’ she said, drawing 
back from his embrace and fanning her- 
self coquettishly. ‘‘ Am Iso very like a 
rifle, Captain Paul? Really, I thought 
you were going to present arms with 
me,”’ 

The great artilleryman began to pull 
his mustache, and to look foolish. 

‘‘T thought you might fall,’’ he stam- 
mered. ‘‘It is very slippery, Mlle. 
Marian. Besides, when I cometothink of 
it, you are very like a rifle—your bullets 
wound, and your eyes are bayonets. ”’ 

She took his arm, and they walked with 
the others, the whole company - being 
drawn by a subtle law, like that of gravi- 
tation, to the refreshment room where the 
corks popped and silk petticoats rustled 
and laughter struck many chords and 
champagne frothed in silver goblets. The 
touch of her little gloved hand was like 
the caress of a rose ; she seemed so slight - 
and fair and fragile that he had the im- 
pulse to crush her in his strong arms and 
make of her a part of his being. 

‘*You repent? ’’ he asked, in a low 














voice, while he handed her a cup of boil- 
ing tea. 

‘¢ T—of what ?’’ 

‘‘Of many things—of all the dances 
you have not given me.”’ 

She laughed lightly, and turned to hear 
the complaints of an ensign who wished 
to tell her that she had promised him the 
next dance, but had not the courage to 
do anything but devour her with his eyes. 
When she had sent the boy away, and 
had drunk her tea, she answered her com- 
panion. 

‘‘Repentance is a virtue,’’ she said; 
‘‘but, to repent, you must sin. The 
moral is obvious. Iam going to dance 
with the ensign and remember the time 
when I was fifteen and wrote my own 
romances. Have you ever made heroes 
of your boy friends, Captain Paul? Oh, 
the bitterness of it—when the divinity of 
your youth goes through the bankruptcy 
court, or a judge reads his ‘ode to the 
chorus girl’ with emphasis! But, of 
course, you don’t understand. How could 
you? Itis only in England that a man— 
a certain sort of man—writes poetry be- 
cause he is inlove. You will come to that 
state of civilization by and by. Mean- 
while you are barbarians, and would be 
impossible if you could not dance so 
beautifully upon skates. When I leave 
you I shall write a book dividing you into 
two heads be 

Captain Paul, who understood little 
beyond the fact that she was to dance with 
the ensign, interrupted her with a laugh 
which rang out like the note of a bell. 

‘‘Into two heads—mo7 ¢a, c’est bien— 
I shall have four eyes to watch you while 
you dance. After that—there are no 
more numbers. It is one long waltz, and 
I am your partner—hein ?”’ 

He twirled his mustache fiercely, seem- 
ing to watch every movement of her eyes 
or hand; but when she was about to an- 
swer him, a voice at her elbow jarrea on 
their privacy and stilled her laughter. It 
was the voice of Mademoiselle Varia, the 
general’s daughter—the eldest of the two 
children whom /a belle Anglaise had 

‘come to Russia to teach; and at her side 
stood her yellow haired sister, Rina. 

‘*M’am’selle, it is time to walk abroad.’’ 

‘‘M’am’selle eleven does beat upon the 
clock.’’ 
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Sixteen years and fifteen were the ages 
of the children, but their English was not | 
yet six months old, and was unweaned 
from the jargon of polyglot phrases in- 
separable from civilized Russian speech. 
They stood now like two waxen figures 
beside their governess, whose art was in- 
capable of disguising the coldness of her 
welcome or her little love for their com- 
pany. She answered shortly and almost 
with irritation, suffering Captain Paul to 
lead her back to the great ball room ; but 
thither the intruders followed, and were 
not to be put off. 

“ Mam’selle, veux tu pa:itr?”? 

“* M’am’selle, nous sommes parfaitement 
pres.” 

Mademoiselle looked over her shoulder 
and said, ‘‘ In amoment, children.’’ Then 
she made a doleful grimace. 

‘‘T had forgotten the dolls,’’ she said. 
‘*Does not it speak well for your dance, 
that I should forget them ?”’ 

‘* But you are not going ?’’ 

‘* Indeed, and I am. Eleven o’clock is my 
curfew tonight. Iam like the little crimi- 
nal who turned from his dark deed when 
he remembered that the clock used to 
strike eleven in his mother’s house. 
You haven’t read Dickens—equally, of 
course. ’’ 

Captain Paul made a gesture of impa- 
tience. 

‘‘Why do you torture me—why do you 
not ask me to walk with you ?’’ he asked 
eagerly. ‘‘ You know that I am ready.”’ 

‘‘Who am I tosay to you walk and 
you will walk? Besides, you have part- 
ners;”” 

‘« Partners—I—partners when you are 
in the room—to the devil!”’ 

He stopped abruptly, biting his mus- 
tache and rocking upon his heels. But 
she turned from him with a gesture of 
one inexpressibly shocked, and ran to the 
room where thicker furs awaited her, and 
old Ivan with the lantern, and the 
‘“‘dolls,’? who still held each other’s 
hands and seemed to say, ‘‘ We are the 
good children from the fairy book.’’ She 
was not at all surprised when, presently, 
she found him waiting for her at the door 
of the palace, nor did she protest, as he 
expected. 

‘*T am forgiven ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘T will tell you tomorrow,”’ she said. 
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‘* You are glad itis not the general who 
walks with you ?”’ 

‘‘ Gladness is a large emotion—say that 
I am content.”’ 

‘‘ Only content ?”’ 

‘‘Why only—is content so common an 
experience ?’’ 

The man sighed, but pressed the arm 
which he held and drew her closer to him. 
They had crossed the ice which lay be- 
tween the harbor and the temple of the 
carnival, and had entered the town of 
barrack and rampart and bastion. Though 
Kronstadt slept, her robe of war was still 
on her; the shadows upon her pavements 
were the shadows of her mighty guns; 
the tramp of sentries, the sign and coun- 
tersign, were her music. Marian Best 
never entered that citadel of steel and 
granite without a little shudder of inde- 
finable fear. Captain Paul felt the tremor 
in her arm now, and it helped to an anx- 
ious sympathy. 

‘* You are cold,’’ he said. ‘‘ Then, wait 
a moment and I will wrap you in my 
cloak.’’ 

‘‘And leave yourself a target for the 
east wind! No, Iam notcold; but I fear 
the shadows.”’ 

‘« They fall on us both,’’ said the man. 
‘‘ We share them as we shared the bright 
lights just now. Ah, would that we 
might share them always, Mlle. Marian 
—the light and the dark, the sorrow and 
the joy !”’ 

The girl tossed the pretty curls from 
her forehead and laughed up at him. 

‘* Ts it not too cold to talk nonsense ?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘I thought poets waited for 
the spring.’’ 

He took advantage of her words, for 
the lantern bearer appeared now like a 
star on the road before them, and the 
‘‘dolls ’? were hand in hand at old Ivan’s 
heels. 

‘But I cannot wait,’’ he said earnestly, 
while he felt for her fingers and tried to 
lock his own in them. ‘‘It is always 
spring when you are at my side; it is 
always winter when the night takes you 
away from me. Why do I read your 
English books all day? Is it not that I 
may find words to speak to you? But I 
have no words. I have nothing but my- 
self—myself and my poverty and my love 
for you. Some day, perhaps, it will be 
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different ; some day I shall be able to 
come to you and say, ‘I am no longer 
Paul Zassulic of the artillery, but Paul of 
Tolma, the master of many and the ser- 
vant of none but the Czar.’ I dare not 
think that such a day is near—the gifts 
of life come too often in the autumn of 
our years; but I shall be rich always 
while I possess my love for you, Marian— 
you cannot rob me of that—you cannot 
make me love you less—there is no one 
in the world who can take my riches 
from me.’’ 

They had come up in their walk to the 
curtain of the bastion which defended 
General Stefanovic’s house, and therefrom 
could look down upon the town, now 
darkened, yet showing in the moon’s rays 
a forest of spires and turrets and the 
gloomy shapes of fort and barracks. 
Away upon the ice a great blaze of light, 
focused by the translucent walls of the 
palace, marked the scene of carnival. 
Faint strains of music, the note of horns 
and the rolling of drums, came up to them 
for a memory of their dance and of their 
pleasure. 

Some instinct held them to the place, 
and they stood together with quickening 
hearts and mute lips, the man trembling 
with a strange excitement, the girl dumb 
because the word she had long awaited 
was now spoken. It was no secret to her 
that Paul Zassulic loved her. It was no 
reproach to her, she thought, that she 
had no answer for him. While she had 
been content in his friendship and devo- 
tion, her busy life had forbidden that she 
should reckon with herself or examine 
her own heart to see if any treasure of an 
answering love were locked therein. She 
was dumb because no certainty of self 
came to assist her. She would not wound, 
yet knew not if she could heal. A great 
seriousness possessed her, a realization 
that such moments were among the land- 
marks of life. She had few friends in all 
the world. The thought that this friend 
might be taken from her was bitter. 

‘“‘Paul,’’ she said, when a sudden 
movement of his snapped the seal upon 
her lips—‘‘ Paul, what shall I say to you— 
you who have been my friend, who will 
be my friend always? Shall I tell you 


that I have done wrong to listen to you? 
I owe 


No, indeed, for I owe you that. 




















you more than I can ever repay, a thou- 
sand times. Perhaps I am not like other 
women. When I ask myself if I love, I 
cannot answer—I do not know what love 
is. I am happy because you are my 
friend ; I welcome the days which bring 
you tome. But a wife should be able to 
say more than that. Some day, perhaps, 
I shall know all. When that day comes 
I shall not fear to speak. I will answer as 
you wish; I will tell you that I have 
learned to love you.”’ 

It was not the answer that he wished ; 
but the word that he might ever count 
himself her friend, and that she was happy 
when he was with her, made his pulse leap, 
and he drew her toward him again, kiss- 
ing her upon the forehead many times, 
and refusing to release her from his strong 
embrace. 

‘*God bless you, little Marian. 
bless you for the promise,” he said. 

‘‘It was only a promise, Paul,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘I cannot give you more—I 
cannot lie to you, or how should I be 
worthy of your friendship ?”’ 

‘There is no woman more worthy in 
all the world.’’ 

A voice from the ramparts brought them 
to a recollection of the hour and the 
place. It was the voice of old Ivan, who 
wished to close the gate of the exceznte, 
and at his call Marian broke swiftly from 
her lover’s embrace and entered the fort- 
ress. But Captain Paul stood long watch- 
ing the lights in the governor’s house, 
and when he turned to go down to the 
barracks he saw that the carnival was 
done and the great palace in darkness. 

“Ttis night now,’’ he said to himself, 
‘‘but tomorrow the sun will shine and I 
shall see her. She is to go with me to the 
batteries. I shall show her everything, and 
that will take a long time. God bless the 
little woman I love.’’ 

But Marian herself knelt by her bed, 
and heavy tears gathered in her eyes. 

‘‘Tf he knew,’’ she cried bitterly—‘‘ if 
he knew! ”’ 


God 


II. 


GENERAL STEFANOVIC, the deputy gov- 
ernor of Kronstadt, entered his library 
every morning at half past eight precisely, 
that he might kiss his daughters on the 
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cheek and wish their governess ‘‘ good 


day.’’ The years brought no variation 
of the ceremony. The same words were 
spoken, the same compliments passed. 
When the general had unusual leisure he 
devoted some moments of it toa measured 
flirtation with the young lady who taught 
his children. When he had no leisure, he 
gave hera haunting leer, or kissed the tip 
of his fingers to her if his daughters were 
not looking. ° 

‘* Bon jour, Varia.”’ 

‘* Bon jour, cher papa.” 

‘Et tu, Rina.”’ 

‘* Bien, cher papa.””’ 

Marian Best, the general's governess 
in the year 1895, always said that when 
the old soldier laughed the top of his 
head threatened to come off like the 
half of an egg. But this alarming 
effect was rather the result of his weak- 
ness for painted eyebrows than of any 
deficiency of head or skull. Sixty years 
of life had not conquered his vanity. A 
glance from awoman’s eyes could still 
release the flow of compliment and child- 
ish affectation. Marian said that he 
seemed at such moments to be treading 
upon hot plates. His shriveled body 
swelled until his close laced stays were 
strained to bursting point. He bowed 
continually, and laid upon his breast a 
hand blue and long and almost fleshless. 
She dreaded those mornings when he was 
not busy. It wasarelief to her when she 
heard his sword clanging in the stone 
passage of the house or saw old Ivan run- 
ning for his great boots. 

‘‘Ah, you must learn our language,”’ 
he would say often. ‘‘You must learn 
the verb ‘to love.’ Some day we will have 
the lesson by ourselves, mademoiselle. 
You shall repeat the little word after me 
until you are perfect. Ho, ho, ho! Will 
you not have me for your master, Mees 
Best? Shall I not teach well—hezn ?”’ 

‘* Cher papa, qu’est ce que crest que tu 
dis & mademozrselle.’’ 

‘* Rien, ma chere, rien du tout.’’ 

Sometimes, when ‘‘the dolls ’’ sat star- 
ing with inquiring eyes at his amatory 
contortions or strange attempts at nimble- 
ness, he would entertain for them anything 
but a father’s love. Hecould not caperas 
he would, with the children for his audi- 
ence. Thesnatched whisper or stolen leer 
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was not satisfying. He tasted the dry 
bones of flirtation when he was hungering 
forthe baked meats. It was difficult to be- 
lieve that this perfumed old dandy, whose 
head was like a shining ball of mahog- 
any, and whose eyebrows were an uncer- 
tain quantity, was the master of Kron- 
stadt and of her garrison—the sentinel of 
the mighty Russian empire, the keeper 
of the gate and of the freedom of millions. 
Yet Russia knew no more faithful ser- 
vant. There was no more devoted soldier 
of the Czar in all the kingdom; no man 
whose pride in the citadel of the gate was 
so enduring and ever present. 

General Stefanovic lived for his work. 
The gaunt and bare governor’s house on 
the north shore of the island was a palace 
for him ; he desired no other gardens but 
the garden of fort and bastion, of shallow- 
ing sea and impassable rampart. His 
world lay in that calcareous, barren 
island which God had set in the Gulf of 
Finland for the protection of Russia. His 
vanities, his personal ‘‘scenery and 
effects,’’ as Marian Best described them, 
were trifles of his leisure. He forgot 
them in an instant when Kronstadt 
was named. She was all to him—the 
mighty tablet upon which his life’s. work 
was recorded. 

Thus it befell that the moments when he 
could employ himself with amatory recre- 
ations were few. The half an hour with 
his children in the morning, a few words 
to them at night, sufficed for the proper 
performance of the domestic role. At 
other times he was the martinet, the hun- 
dred eyed guardian of the gate, the pre- 
cise soldier who ruled with an ungloved 
hand of iron. Men feared his look; the 
dungeons of the fortress echoed with the 
groans of those upon whom the lash of 
his displeasure had fallen; the lightest 
breath of his suspicion blowing on any 
who served him withered up the blossoms 
of that man’s fortune. They saw he was 
a just man, but one who knew not for- 
giveness. 

Nine o’clock in the morning was the 
hour which found the general at his writ- 
ing desk in the private cabinet of the 

-governor’s house. Neither fast nor feast 
gave grace to those who awaited him. 
He would enter the room as the clock 

The echoes of the bell would 


struck. 
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not have died away before the grim 
Colonel Bonzo, the second in command, 
would have saluted and laid the report 
before him. Upon the morning which fol- 
lowed carnival the young officers, who 
had not been to bed, declared his punctu- 
ality immoral. 

No rose gathered at the hour of the dew 
was fresher than Nikolai Stefanovic when 
he saluted the colonel as the clock struck 
nine. Painted, powdered, prim, he bowed 
to those who awaited him with the in- 
flexible courtesy of an automaton. ‘The 
eyes which had just beamed upon Marian 
Best—as they had beamed on eight gov- 
ernesses during the past five years—were 
now cold and steely and devouring. A 
great silence fell upon those in the ante- 
room when he passed through. Eventhe 
iron framed Bonzo stiffened at his re- 
proach. 

‘‘Good morning, colonel. 
the papers? ”’ 

‘‘ Here, my general.’’ 

General Stefanovic fixed his eyeglass 
and began to peruse the bulky document. 
He had read but a few lines when a sub- 
dued exclamation and a shuffling of feet 
drew his attention again to his subordi- 
nate. Such a breach of the discipline of 
silence was not to be endured. A sudden 
flight of the general’s eyebrows, which 
seemed to run up to the top of his head, 
marked his displeasure and impatience. 

‘* You spoke, colonel ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘T wished to speak, my general.’’ 

‘‘ Now—when I read the despatches ? ”’ 

‘‘Tf you please, my general.’’ 

General Stefanovic let his glass fall and 
deliberately rolled up the report. Such 
an interruption had not been known dur- 
ing the twenty years he had spent at 
Kronstadt. It remained for Bonzo tojus- 
tify himself. 

‘‘ Well, colonel ?’’ 

“It is this, my general: the plan of 
Battery No. 3 was put into the hands of 
the English government a week ago.”’ 

Colonel Bonzo stood like a statue when 
the words were spoken. ‘The terrible 
news had been the burden of his night. 
He had heard it, and yet twelve hours 
had passed before he had dared to speak. 
Now the deed was done, and the blow 
would fall—the blow of anger, of recrimi- 
nation, it might be of punishment. 
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Five minutes, it may be, passed before 
General Stefanovic found his tongue. 
During that time he seemed outwardly to 
be unconscious of the place or the word, 
but in reality his mind was seeking to 
and fro for the first link of the chain 
which reason must forge for him. To 
Bonzo’s surprise, no martinet answered 
him. The voice was low and in com- 
mand. There was no gesture either of 
surprise or of anger. 

‘‘ Whence comes this news ?”’ 

‘‘By telegram last night—from the 
prince,” . 

‘‘How is it that I did not hear of it 
before ?’’ 

Bonzo half raised his hands, as though 
in a gesture of excuse. 

‘« There was carnival upon the ice, my 
general.”’ 

‘“Yea?”’ 

‘¢And when I returned at midnight— 
and you were still down there—I did not 
think you would wish it.’’ 

He stood stammering and stuttering, 
but the other, awakened by ail the im- 
pulses of anger, smote the table with his 
fist until the very glass in the windows of 
the room was shaken. 

‘Not wish it! I—whose honor is at 
stake! By heaven, Colonel Bonzo, what 
do you mean ?’’ 

The colonel’s heart quaked, but he was 
glad that the stream of his master’s anger 
should have burst its banks. He had 
waited for this, and now he took courage. 

‘‘T mean, my general, that we have 
first to ascertain if the plan of Battery 3, 
which the English government is said to 
possess, is the correct plan or no. ‘These 
English would give much for the secret 
of Kronstadt. Is it not possible that a 
part of the ten thousand pounds they 
offer to him who shall help them has gone 
into the pocket of an impostor? I say that 
it is possible—I say that it is the only ex- 
plication. The prince is deceived; the 
plan is a forgery. We shall laugh in our 
sleeves by and by, and sell the people in 
London more secrets. It will keep their 
tongues still, and help us to hang the 

spies. Oh, be assured, my general, if 
there is any man in the city who has be- 
trayed us, many hours shall not pass 
before we lay our hands upon him! ”’ 

The colonel spoke with great earnest- 
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ness. There wasalight of anger and of de- 
termination in his eyes. His great hands 
trembled with his desire to be acting. 
Like his master, the island fortress was 
to him a sacred citadel. His life, his 
work, lay there; his honor was offered 
upon that altar of granite and of steel. The 
two men had labored side by side for 
twenty years. They were more than 
friends; they were brothers in a great 
and insurpassable trust. And now a 
common peril was before them both. 
They could not wholly realize it. They 
dared not yet to tell themselves that a 
spy was within the gates. They were 
ready to be deceived if it were only for 
a day. 

‘‘T was a fool not to think of it at the 
first,”’ said Stefanovic, taking heart.as the 
other spoke. ‘‘If they have a plan of 
Battery 3 in London, it is not our plan. I 
will tell the prince so today. He should not 
have been deceived like that. He should 
not charge the fidelity of those who have 
grown old in this service. We will see to 
it that heis answered, Bonzo. You shall 
make it your business to draw up our 
case—if that be necessary. Why does he 
not suggest, at the same time, that these 
English have a plan of my house " 

‘‘Or of heaven,’’ said the colonel 
bluntly. ‘‘ They areas likely to get it as 
the drawings of Battery 3. And why of 
Battery 3, my general? Why not of 
Fort Peter, of Alexander, of Menzikoff ? 
They have sought these things long 
enough. Why should one be taken and 
the other left? Are they children at St. 
Petersburg that they believe any tale 
which is told to them in London? Do 
they think that we sleep while spies are 
busy on our ramparts? Oh, it is a jest, 
Nikolai, a jest, and we should be the first 
to laugh at it.’’ 

Colonel Bonzo’s laugh had grown rusted 
from long disuse, so that when he asked 
help of it the answer was loud and grat- 
ing like the bark of a dog. His earnest- 
ness had led him to address Stefanovic in 
the familiar style which the men assumed 
when no janizaries of office overheard 
them, and this familiarity was not re- 
sented, 

‘You say well,’’ replied the general, 
fixing his glass for the first time since he 
had heard the tidings. ‘‘ The prince jests 
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with us, and we shall answer him with 
another jest. It will bea list of all the 
people who have entered Battery 3 since 
it was built. He shall then tell us who is 
the spy, and we shall know what to do— 
eh, colonel, we shall know what to do? 
Then, let Captain Paul come to me.’’ 

Paul Zassulic had gone to bed at four 
o’clock of the morning. During two 
short hours he had dreamed of Marian 
Best, of a garden of eternal summer of 
which she was the mistress. But when 
six o’clock struck, and twenty trumpets 
sounded the reveille from the ramparts, he 
had dragged himself wearily from his 
couch and turned gloomily to his monoto- 
nous work in the fortress. 

A roseate flush of the lagging sun, 
which fell upon the field of the ice like a 
dye of crimson and of gold, awakened 
him at last from his depression. A crisp 
wind of morning gave color to his face; 
the keen air was asa tonic in his veins. 
When he stood up to salute his chief, 
there was the seal of health upon his 
cheeks, the light of untroubled youth in 
his eyes. 

‘* You sent for me, my general.’’ 

Stefanovic, who loved Paul as a son, 
surveyed him critically through the 
searching eyeglass before he answered. 

‘‘ Certainly, captain, I sent for you. 
You have heard the news ?”’ 

‘« The news, general ?”’ 

‘‘AsI say, the news—that they have 
the plan of Battery 3 in London, sold 
to them by some one who knows it as 
you know it, or as I know it.’’ 

Stefanovic spoke with assumed un- 
concern, as though the matter were the 
most trifling he could mention. It was 
his habit to avoid any outward display of 
anger; his glance was even more feared 
than his word. He disliked shocks and 
violent outbreaks of all kinds. When his 
hand fell upon a victim the blow was like 
the kiss of a rose; but the scars ‘of it 
showed in the aftertime, and endured 
till death. Zassulic knew this habit 
weli; he dreaded it as a criminal may 
dread the jests of his judge. 

‘‘They have the plan of Battery 3 in 
London, general! Oh, but that is a lie!’’ 
he cried, looking from one to the other 
with dazed eyes and questioning glance. 
‘It is a lie, I say, and I will tell them 
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so. They cannot have the plan ; it is im- 
possible! Who would have given it to 
them? Who is there in Kronstadt who 
would sell his country’s secrets—who is 
there that could sell them? You know 
that is not true, my general. Lord God, 
that they should bring such a charge 
against me!’’ 

Moment by moment he began to realize 
the gravity of the unspoken accusation. 
Sweat stood upon his forehead; tears 
welled up in his eyes. He had worked 
so unselfishly to make himself a good 
servant of Kronstadt, that this overwhelm- 
ing blow seemed to strike at the heart of 
his honor and his life. They had implied 
that he was unworthy of the trust—he, 
Paul Zassulic, who would have died 
willingly if the citadel had asked his life 
of him. They could put no greater affront 
upon him. 

‘‘It is a lie!’’? he continued to repeat, 
while Nikolai Stefanovic watched him 
approvingly, and old Bonzo’s gray eyes 
twinkled cunningly. ‘‘It is a monstrous 
lie, general! No one has entered the fort 
but those who have work there; I will 
swear it upon the Holy Gospel. If you 
doubt me, send for Seroff Ossinsky. He 
can tell you. Hewilllaugh at the story as 
I would laugh at it were my honor not at 
stake. Oh, they cannot have the plan in 
London ; you know that they cannot.”’ 

He appealed to him pitifully, looking 
from one to the other questioningly ; but 
he read nothing in their faces, neither of 
sympathy nor of reassurance. Bonzo 
wore, as ever, the changeless mask of an 
iron severity ; Stefanovic lolled back in 
his chair and stared at the speaker as 
he would have stared at some defaulter 
hurried to the judgment. 

‘‘T know nothing,’’ he said, in answer 
to the earnest protestations—‘ nothing 
at all beyond that which I am told by those 
in Petersburg. They say that the plan of 
the fort has been sold to the English. 
You, who were in command of the battery 
until a month ago, answer that it is im- 
possible, because no stranger has ever 
been permitted within the exceinte. Is 
that so, captain ?”’ 

‘‘T will swear it, general, and my 
predecessor will swear it, too.’’ 

‘‘You shall both swear it before the 
court which will investigate this report. 

















If your word be accepted, there is an end 
of the matter. For my part, I will tell 
you that I regard the story as ridiculous. 
The plan which the English have bought 
is a forgery ; there can be no doubt of it. 
It rests upon us to convince the prince of 
that, and to be unresting in our vigi- 
lance. I need say no more, captain; I 
am not here to teach you your duty. The 
city is well served when she has servants 
like Paul Zassulic.’’ 

Captain Paul opened his eyes. He had 
believed that they laid a charge against 
him; he knew now that they did not. 
The burden of suspicion was more than 
he could bear, and when it fell from his 
shoulders an impulse of gratitude and of 
devotion came upon him. 

‘‘Thank you, general,’’ he said simply. 
‘‘T could ask nothing more than your 
approval.’’ 

Stefanovic dismissed him with a wave 
of the hand. He went from the room 
gladly, and with the purpose to seek out 
his sergeant at once and to question him. 
But before he had crossed the great court- 
yard of the house some one touched him 
lightly upon the shoulder, and when he 
turned about quickly he found that 
Colonel Bonzo had followed him from the 
room, 

‘¢ Ha, colonel, you are going my way? ”’ 
he cried. 

‘“‘T am going to the prison,’’ said the 
old soldier grimly. ‘‘It will be full 
enough by and by if there is anything in 
this news.’’ 

‘But there cannot be anything, 
colonel—I am ready to swear it upon the 
Gospels—no one has entered the fort.’’ 

Bonzo shrugged his shoulders. His 
little eyes were screwed up until they 
shone like the eyes of a ferret. 

‘‘You say no one? ”’ he asked. 

‘‘Certainly. I would swear it to the 
emperor.’’ 

‘Do you forget that you had a visitor 
at the fort yesterday ? ’’ 

‘* Yesterday ?’’ 

“IT say so. The little Englishwoman, 
la petite, what of her? ”’ 

Captain Paul could not have stopped 
in his walk more abruptly if a chasm had 
opened at his feet. 

‘‘You mean Mile. Marian, my colonel ?’’ 
‘‘Certainly. Is she no one? Did 
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you think so last night when you danced 
with her for two hours—eh, my friend ? 
Shall I tell her how soon you forget the 
little lessons in gunnery ? Shall I say that 
you are prepared to swear to the emperor 
that she is nobody—hezn ?’’ 

Captain Paul roared with laughter. 

“* Sapristi,’’ he cried, ‘‘to think that I 
should forget Mlle. Marian, and that you 
should remind me of her. Of course, 
there is our spy. Why did I not think of 
it before? Oh, this will amuse the gen- 
eral when I tell him tonight. La jetite, 
who does not know which end you load a 
gun—she has made the plans, there can- 
not be a doubt of it. We will teil the 
people at St. Petersburg so. Jest for 
jest, 2’est-cepas, mon colonel, and ours a 
little more foolish than theirs. Za belle 
Anglaise—that I should forget her—oh, 
quelle bétise /’? 

The humor of the idea seized upon him 
uncontrollably, and upon the old soldier, 
so that they went down to their work 
laughing like lads at play. When they 
separated at last before the doors of the 
Church of St. Vladimir, Captain Paul 
stood a moment to watch the other walk- 
ing toward the prison. Then, being quite 
alone, his face paled suddenly, and he 
seemed about to reel against one of the 
pillars of the cathedral. 

‘‘My God,’’ he thought, ‘‘if the jest 
should be no jest !”’ 

* * * * 

But old Bonzo, lumbering along the 
narrow streets of Kronstadt, was saying 
to himself : 

‘‘She is too innocent. She shall be 
watched night and day—this little Eng- 
lishwoman."’ 


Ti, 


MARIAN BEstT opened her eyes dreamily, 
expecting to hear the boom of the morn- 
ing gun ringing in her ears. She saw 
that it must be six o’clock of the day— 
time for her to think of ‘‘the dolls ” 
again, and of all the uncolored drudgery 
of her life. She had traveled far in her 
sleep from the ice bound fortress and the 
melancholy, prison-like abode of Nikolai 
Stefanovic; had sojourned a while in the 
lanes and orchards of her own Devon- 
shire—there to gather flowers of her 
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affection and to kiss the lips of the child 
she loved. But when she awoke, with a 
red glare of light playing in her eyes, 
and the grip of the frost to benumb her 
limbs, she came quickly from this garden 
of her dreams, and steeled herself to face 
the solitude and the gloom of her island 
home. And she knew that the child 
whose lips she had touched in her sleep 
was himself sleeping more than a thou- 
sand miles away, and that between them 
lay the barrier of city and of sea, and of 
a woman’s poverty. 

She was surprised at the first that her 
room was not in darkness, and that she 
did not hear the voice of old Ivan asking 
if ‘‘ Missa’’ would ‘‘take a tea’’; but 
anon, the rustle of her silk skirt, and the 
shape of the great stove looming up out 
of the darkness of sleep, brought her to 
a remembrance of the time and place, 
and she knew that she had dozed before 
her fire at the hour of the general’s 
dinner. 

That was her moment of respite—the 
moment when she could shut herself in 
her room and be mistress of her thoughts, 
and enjoy that dominion of self which no 
eye may share. When first she came to 
Kronstadt to teach the general’s daugh- 
ters those scraps of English which pass 
for culture in Russia, she had welcomed 
this hour as the ultimate possibility of 
her day—an hour when she could write 
to little Dick, her brother, and remember 
the home she had left, the unforgotten 
voices, and the harvest time of love. But 
as the months passed and the terrible 
winter fell upon the land, and even the 
friendly sea below her windows was 
bound in the chains of the frost, she 
began almost to be afraid of herself and 
of the solitude. 

It may be that the work to which she 
had set her hand could not fail to react 
upon her mind, and so to war against 
her nerves that the creak of a door or the 
fall of a foot upon the stair would bring 
her to piteous trembling and dread. The 
secret she guarded so well was a heavy 
burden. Grim specters followed it, haunt- 
ing her, or whispering words that seemed 
to still her heart and to bring cries of fear 
to her lips. There were moments when a 
realization of all she had done, and would 
do, drove her to such depths of terror 
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that her reason seemed to be leaving 
her. 

At other moments she could call her- 
self a spy and laugh at the word. The 
living death of the mines, the horrid 
sights and sounds of Russian prisons, 
were no more than fairy tales to such a 
mood. She was only a woman, she said, 
and who would harm her? She would 
tell them it was a jest, and they must 
believe her. That pretty assumption of 
a childlike innocence which had befriended 
her often when she had cajoled Captain 
Paul, and obtained from him those secrets 
of the citadel for which her friends in 
London were willing to pay so great a 
price—that innocence should befriend her 
to the end. 

And the end was near now. She car- 
ried, bound about her own body—a very 
part of herself, as it were—the precious 
sketches and maps and diaries for which 
she had labored so earnestly. She fore- 
saw the day when the shadow of the liv- 
ing death should lie upon her path no 
more; when an English home should 
harbor her and English hands should 
shield her from peril, and the child she 
loved be ever near her. For his sake 
she would go on; for his sake self shouid 
be forgotten with that new and sweeten- 
ing impulse which the winter months had 
brought to her. 

She dared not tell herself that such an 
impulse was love for the man whose 
country she had betrayed and whose 
honor she had played with. She shut 
his image from her eyes; she had been 
a lonely woman so many years that she 
could suffer yet a little while. 

Many of these thoughts came to her in 
the moment of waking, when she sat in 
her great chair and watched the fantastic 
shapes of light and shadow, or listened to 
the moan and crash of the ice now 
mastered by the warmth of later Feb- 
ruary and losing dominion over the sea. 
Her room lay in the north wing of the 
governor’s house, and was built out upon 
the ramparts; so that, when she pulled 
aside her curtain, she beheld a mighty 
moving field of shining floes—here 
decked with hummocks which had the 
glitter of jewels, there broken into tiny 
bergs and floating islands of snow, or 
again washed by the foaming waves 




















which cast the waters up in fountains of 
spray and displayed a hundred changing 
lights as the moonbeams fell upon them. 

Grim and forbidding, above this holo- 
caust of the driven ice, stood the forts 
and batteries of the northern channel. 
Marian remembered the long summer 
days she had spent with Captain Paul in 
those steeled walled chambers of the 
secrets; how she had paced the ramparts 
for a measurement of them; how greedily 
she had learned the lessons in gunnery ; 
how in the silence of this very room she 
had written down the answers to the 
questions her English friends asked her, 
that thereby she might purchase liberty 
for herself and for the child. 

Tonight these memories were full of 
an unexplained sadness. She recalled 
carnival—three weeks had passed since 
that folly—and the words of love spoken 
to her then. A yearning for sympathy, a 
sense of weakness, a consciousness that 
one man, at least, in Kronstadt could 
bring blood to her cheeks and light to her 
eyes, contributed to her sense of solitude. 
She found herself standing in the dark- 
ness and telling herself that she was 
uttterly alone. 

Then fear—fear she knew not of what-— 
swept upon her likea freshet ; there came 
to her the horrid thought that she was 
watched ; that unseen eyes followed her 
even in the privacy of her room; that a 
man stood close to her, and had but to 
stretch out his hand to touch her own. 
The terror of such imaginings served to 
freeze her very blood in her veins. She 
staggered to the wall and switched on the 
light. But the lamp showed her an 
empty room—she was alone with her 
fears, to laugh at them, to forget them as 
she had forgotten them a hundred times 
since she had come to Kronstadt. 

The friendly light helped her quickly 
to this task of forgetfulness. The hand 
which pressed upon her beating heart 
dropped to her side. She ran to the door 
and looked out into the great corridor of 
the north wing: a distant echo of 
laughter mingled with the shrill voices 
of ‘‘the dolls’’ answered her unspoken 
question; but silence lay upon the cor- 
ridor itself. Gladly she turned back to 


her own cozy room, to the warmth of | 


the stove and the welcome privacy. 
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A moment at the glass, a moment be- 
fore a photograph of ‘‘ little Dick ’’ set 
boldly upon an easel, a touch of the 
dress here, a touch of the hair there, a 
pose of the dainty head, a silent question, 
‘Will he be there tonight ? ’’ satisfied the 
personal instinct. She knew that they 
awaited her in the drawing room; ‘‘the 
dolls ’’ would sit one on either side of her 
just now and hold her hands. The gen- 
eral himself would leer at her from the 
depths of an armchair, and ask her to 
sing ‘‘Bid Me to Love.’’ It might be 
that Captain Paul would join them if his 
duties were done, and that he would 
linger on when Nikolai Stefanovic had 
gone to his cabinet, and would remind 
her, not by word, but by look and un- 
spoken appeal and the silent tributes of 
homage, of the night of her promise, of 
the night when he had touched her fore- 
head with his lips and she had not re- 
fused him. 

The thought brought a rich color to 
her cheeks. She moved about her room 
with the quick, nervous gesture of sup- 
pressed excitement. A man observing 
her would have said that a well trained 
mind governed every act;. he would 
have wondered, at the same time, that so 
fair a face shou'd have led its possessor 
so rarely to the mirror. 

Marian Best knew little of the weapons 
with which nature had armed her. The 
thick brown hair struggled in picturesque 
disorder upon her forehead and her neck ; 
rebelling curls showed themselves at 
every movement ; her dress was ‘‘ thrown 
on,’’ but it fitted her to perfection ; she 
had no rings upon her fingers, but the 
white hands were the prettier for the 
need. The women of the garrison ex- 
claimed upon a thousand sins of omission 
with which they charged her; the men 
granted the sins, but hoped devoutly that 
she would not repent of them. 

Eight o’clock was being struck by the 
church bells of the town when Marian 
at last left her room to join ‘‘ the dolls’’ 
in the salon of the house. She had quite 
forgotten her strange fears of an hour ago, 
and laughed at them when she trod the 
soft carpets of the corridors and peeped 
into the chambers which opened off it. 
No one moved then in the north wing. 
Even old Ivan was busy below at the 
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great ceremony of the day. Marian could 
hear the distant bustle, the ebb and flow 
of laughter, the chord of voices, but that 
seemed far away. ‘The rooms about her 
were tenantless and in darkness. 

When sk2 passed the cabinet where old 
Nikolai Stefanovic had set up his holy of 
holies, she wondered to see the door of it 
open anda flicker of red light upon the 
low pitched ceiling. Once only since she 
had been in the fortress had she dared to 
enter that room and to pry into its se- 
crets. She knew well that the book- 
shelves upon which she beheld the glare 
of the dancing light were garners of maps 
and documents which, could she possess 
them, would be a fortune to her; she 
knew that here were locked away treas- 
ures for which the spies of the nations 
had laid down their lives unavailingly. 

Never did she pass that study without 
some little tremor of heart and mind. 
Now it would be the devil of rashness 
saying enter and see, or again the spirit 
of prudence telling her that therein lay 
the living death. Tonight she heard the 
first of the voices, and prudence was no 
more her friend. The desire to have done 
with it all, to flee Russia and the land of 
bondage, possessed her to the exclusion 
of all else. She longed for the sound of 
her brother’s voice in the English lanes 
she loved. There came to her out of the 
darkness a message which said, ‘‘ Search 
and all that you want shall be found 
there.”’ 

She refused to listen to it, and answered 
in her heart that she would betray no 
more the country of the man she loved. 
And this drove her from the door, but 
not many paces ; for presently she stood 
quite still to listen for any sounds, and 
hearing none, she gave herself up to the 
less subtle arguments and told herself that 
when the summer came she would be in 
England, and the price of her work would 
have been paid by the English govern- 
ment, and she would build a home to be 
the haven of her love. 

So was she held, chained by hesitation, 
to the precincts of the corridor. The 
silence tempted her the more; she was 
sure that no man in the house then 
thought of the north wing ; that all were 
keeping in the kitchens below. A strong 
and conquering impulse sent her at last 
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with mute feet back to her own room. 
She picked up a volume of stories and 
deftly inserted a sheet of notepaper and 
a pencil between the leaves. Quick and 
daring and armed with all her courage, 
she ran back to the cabinet and entered 
it. She stood within the holy of holies, 
and the shadow of the living death was 
all about her. 

It was a spacious room, ill furnished, 
and bare save for the many volumes 
which gave ornament to the walls. A 
ponderous writing table had the place of 
honor, and this was littered with bulky 
documents and official books, decorative 
in their disorder. 

Marian could see, even by the feeble 
light cast from the open door of the 
stove, that the general had been occupied 
very recently with public affairs, for a 
big blue paper was open upon his bloi- 
ting pad, and his pen had rolled from 
the inkstand and smirched the paper. A 
heavy volume bound in red lay cheek by 
jowl with the letter he had been writing ; 
and a wine glass, half emptied, spoke of 
an occupation interrupted only by the 
gong for dinner. ‘That occupation would 
be resumed when the clock struck nine. 

Marian remembered that eight o’clock 
had just been numbered by the bells, and 
with the remembrance there came upon 
her another moment of apprehension— 
such a moment as she had known when 
she awoke from her sleep in the arm- 
chair. A panic, overwhelming and irre- 
sistible, seized upon her. She thought 
again that unseen eyes watched her in 
the darkness. She ran from the room, 
and stood panting in the corridor. It 
were as though the hand of death had 
touched her heart. 

But the panic surrendered swiftly—as 
these fits were wont to do. She laughed 
at herself when a minute had passed, and 
took heart of her new resolution. She 
said that if any one found her in the 
room, she must be ready with many an 
excuse—the excuse that the door of the 
stove was open, that a cinder had fallen. 
When she entered the room for the second 
time, a great hope nerved her to resolu- 
tion. It was the hope that among the 
general’s maps there would be one of 
Fort Peter. She lacked but this for the 
completion of her work. A woman’s in- 














stinct told her that the map would be 
somewhere upon the shelves. She told 
herself that she must have light to find 
that which she sought, and growing 
bolder at the impulse, she found the 
switch and a blaze of soft rays illumined 
the apartment. 

The coming of the light awed her. She 
shielded her eyes with both her hands, 
and stood irresolute for the third time. 
Not until many minutes had passed was 
she able to read the gilt lettering of the 
books upon the shelves; but when reso- 
lution came at last generously, she took 
a map down and unfolded it. It was the 
map of the southern channel wherein Fort 
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Peter stands; she saw the name joyfully, 
and opened her book that she might have 
pencil and paper. 

But before she could use them a hand 
was laid upon her shoulder, and when 
she sprang up, with a cry unsuppressed 
upon her lips, she found herself face to 
face with Paul Zassulic. 

All the little comedy of excuse she had 
planned so well failed, in that supreme 
moment, to defend her. When she had 
faced her lover fora moment, she knew 
that she had no word with which to 
answer him; and, all her courage desert- 
ing her, she stood, white and trembling, 
to hear his accusation. 


(To be continued.) 





A WEDDING SONG. 


LET the toast be gaily quaffed, 
Raise the potion high, 
Drop good wishes in the draft, 
Drain the chalice dry; 
Hang the walls with branch and vine, 
Rifle glen and glade; 
Roses, do your best to shine, 
Lilies, lend your aid! 


Strike the strings and let us hear 
Mingle lute and lip, 

Up, ye minstrels, loud and clear 
Laud sweet fellowship ! 

Wherefore all this glad array? 
Oh, for very joy! 

Cupid is our guest today— 
Bless the precious boy ! 





Clarence Urmy. 











HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


The famous old pile that rivals Windsor Castle in historic dignity and surpasses it in beauty and 
interest—Hampton’s splendor in the days of Wolsey and Henry VIII, of Elizabeth 
and William IIL. 


side the opinion of Eng- 
land itself may be, most Ameri- 
ean travelers wonder that Hampton 
Court has ceased to be a royal residence. 
It is the most delightful of all the royal 
palaces of Britain, and is crowded with 
historical interest. Its only rival in point 
of beauty is Windsor, which, though 
older, has fewer associations and less of 
the air of an ancient and pleasant home. 

As everybody knows, Hampton. was 
first the palace of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
through his splendid generosity passed 
to Henry VIII—the greatest gift ever 
offered by subject to monarch. It has 
now become a sort of royal asylum, where 
aristocratic families who have some claim 
upon the nation through birth or service 
reside during the pleasure of the crown. 
It contains about twelve hundred roonis, 
and of these about a thousand have been 
divided into apartments. 

All the way from Wolsey to George III 
there were history making times, and 
Hampton was the theater of many events. 
It was here that Henry spent most of his 
honeymoons and celebrated some of his 
marriages, and it was here that his heir 
was born. Here Mary prepared bulletins 
announcing the birth of that much wished 
for son who never came. Here Elizabeth 
carried on her affairs of the heart and of 
state. Here James presided over the 
famous meeting between the Episcopalians 
and the Puritans. Here the first Charles 


spent long, happy days with his family, | 


whom he loved with a fidelity that was 
not a common trait among the Stuarts; 
and from here he, escaped to the Isle of 
Wight. Oliver Cromwell brought Milton 
here. Here William of Orange fell from 
his horse and died. Here took place 
the incident that suggested to Pope his 
famous poem, ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock.’’ 





The first two Georges found the beauti- 
ful palace a most congenial ‘home. 
George III would doubtless have imitated 
them, but unfortunately his royal grand- 
father severely boxed his ears one day at 
Hampton, and he swore that he would 
never live in a house where he had been 
subjected to such an indignity. 

It was during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries that Hampton Court be- 
came one of the most conspicuous spots 
on the face of the world. Messengers 
were constantly coming and going from 
London. Barges with ambassadors and 
princes and statesmen for passengers 
went up the Thames to land there. Great 
ladies walked in the park and gardens, 
and the robes of state trailed over the 
staircases. But of all these names there 
remain two which have marked Hamp- 
ton Court as particularly their own—Car- 
dinal Wolsey and William of Orange. 

Wolsey’s enemies, as well as his 
friends, have left us stories of his life 
here. We hear that he was magnificent 
and ostentatious to a degree which aston- 
ished even princes. His critics do not 
seem to realize that his magnificence was 
designed toward this very end. Wolsey 
found England weak, a nonentity in the 
councils of states; he asserted her rank 
as a great nation. Men came to his house 
as they came to a king’s, and he illus- 
trated his country’s glory through that 
of her prime minister. 

The scale of his hospitality may be 
judged from a visit paid him by the 
French ambassador, who arrived at 
Hampton with a retinue of four hundred 
gentlemen, and was entertained there for 
three days. When the subject of the 
Frenchman’s reception was first broached, 
Wolsey called together his steward, his 
treasurer, and the ‘‘ clerks of his kitchen, ”’ 
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and bade them spare no ‘‘ cost, expense, 
or travail ’’ to make such a ‘*‘ triumphant 
banquet that they may not only wonder 
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GATE HOUSE IN THE WEST FRONT OF WOLSEY’S PALACE 


at it here, but make glorious 
report thereof in their own coun- 
iy.” 

All the great cooks in London ° 
were sent for to assist in the 
preparation of this feast. The 
grooms of the wardrobes hung 
the chambers with tapestries, of 
which no crowned head had such 
a store as Wolsey. The beds were 
of down and silk. Great fires, 
and stores of wine, were provided 
in every chamber for the visitors, 
who arrived one evening after a 
hunt. The dining hall was hung 
all about with tapestry, on which 
plates of gold and silver were 
fastened as reflectors for the wax 
torches which burned all about 
the room. A sort of sideboard 
covered one end of the hall. This 
had ‘‘ six desks of height,’’ every 
one loaded with gold and silver 
plate. Trumpets were blown to 
call the guests to the feast, and 
when they were seated great 
bands of musicians began to send 
soft melodies through the palace. 

Hampton Court was begun in 
1515, and it had hardly been 
finished when Henry coveted it. 


It is said that he previously asked why 
it had been made so fine, and that Wol- 
sey replied, ‘‘ That a subject may dare 
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present it to his sovereign.’’ But the 
cardinal lived in the palace with his 
retinue, eight hundred strong, all clothed 
in flaming scarlet, until the time of his 
fall. It was here that the plans for the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold were made; 
and it was here that Henry was playing 
at archery when the news of his old 
favorite’s death was brought to him. 

Wolsey had been disgraced and sent 
away to Esher some months before. We 
are told that he went in poverty, but he 
took a hundred and sixty servants and 
seventy two wagon loads of furniture 
with him. The only concern Henry ap- 
peared to have in the fallen statesman’s 
death was his anxiety to know what he 
had done with his money. 





HAMPTON COURT, FROM THE THAMES. 


Henry did a great deal of building at 
Hampton. He built the Anne Boleyn 
gateway, with his initials and hers inter- 
twined, which still stands, and the clock 
tower, the great banqueting hall, and the 
chapel. This last was just finished in 
time to be the scene of the christening of 
Edward VI. When Wolsey was driven 
from power for his opposition to the 
king’s desire to marry Anne, the dis- 
graced and deserted queen, Catharine, 
was still living in the palace, although 
her young successor was daily attending 
Henry in his sports, and only waiting 
until the divorce should be pronounced. 
Four years later Anne Boleyn had lost 
her head, and Queen Jane had become 
the mother of the heir, and was dying 
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Anne of Cleves ruled at Hampton for 
only a little while. It was here that 
Catherine Howard was accused, and here 
Katherine Parr became Henry’s sixth 
and last wife. 

Elizabeth was the next monarch to 
make Hampton Court notable. Here she 


carried on her love affairs and her politi- 





cal intrigues, and lived in the luxury 
which she enjoyed, and for which Wolsey 
had prepared the house. 

James I’s first Christmas as an English 
king was spent at Hampton Court. He 
delighted in masques and plays. Shak- 
spere himself appeared before the king 
this first Christmas, and it is generally 
supposed that ‘‘ Henry VIII ’’ was acted 
in the King’s Hall. The climax of the 
féte was the masque on Twelfth Night, 
when the queen appeared as Pallas. 

In the great galleries are reminiscences 
of this reign in some charming pictures 
of Anne of Denmark—one with her horse 
and five little dogs—and a portrait of 
Prince Henry, who was then Prince of 
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Wales, and who afterward died from 
overheating himself in playing tennis. 
It was for this studious young prince 
that Sir Walter Raleigh wrote the first 
part of his ‘‘ History of the World.”’ 
Charles I’s pathetic life at Hampton, 
surrounded by plots that were to bring 
him to the scaffold, has left no mark ex- 





AY, HAMPTON COURT. 


cept in the fancy of visitors, who can see 
the ghost of the poor king with his two 
loved children, left to him in his sorrow, 
going up and down the garden paths. 
Cromwell came here in 1653, and the 
palace became his chief residence. In 
the great hall Milton played the organ 
for him, and in the chapel his daughter 
married Lord Falconberg. But Charles 
II made the place gay and brilliant again. 

On the walls hang the famous collec- 
tion of pictures of the beauties of Charles’ 
court, painted by Sir Peter Lely. Here 
is the portrait of the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, of whose career Pepys has so much 
to tell us. The Duchess of Richmond, 
who was the Britannia of the English 
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coinage, is here, in yellow satin, with a 
bow in her hand. But it is Barbara 
Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, who in- 
terests us most. The woman who for 
fifty years lorded it over the greatest 
men of England has a proud, resentful 
face, not so beautiful as some of the 
others, but more dominating. It was 



































sailles; so he called upon Christopher 
Wren to surpass it at Hampton. He 
built the fountain court, and did much 
for the palace in many ways. Over one 
of the rooms we see Wren’s monogram. 
It is the spot where the famous architect 
worked. 

The long gardens and canals which 
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THE GREAT HALL, HAMPTON COURT. 


she who ruled Charles, and she who 
started upward the fortunes of the great 
Duke of Marlborough. 

James II never cared for the palace, 
and it was left for William and Mary to 
make again England’s greatest royal 
seat. William has been particularly 
fortunate in having partial historians. 
Macaulay, who turns the shaft of his wit 
against the vices of Charles and James, 
has all respect for William, whose morals 
were very little better. But the Dutch 
prince added to Hampton Court until he 
made it the magnificent structure it is. 
He hated Louis XIV, and envied him Ver- 


William made readily recall Versailles, 
although they are less beautiful. There 
is little of the old Tudor gardens re- 
maining. Cromwell neglected them, as 
he thought them foolish; and while 
Charles II restored them in some sort, it 
was William, and afterward Anne, who 
made them what they are today. 

To speak of Hampton Court gardens 
without mentioning the famous vine is 
unpardonable. It is at the end of the 
Pond garden, in its own house, whose 
great glass roof it entirely covers. It is 
a black Hamburg, and was planted in 
1768. Its longest branch is a hundred 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE POND GARDEN, HAMPTON COURT. 
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and fourteen feet, and its average yield is 
two thousand pounds of grapes. 

Today Hampton Court is one of Eng- 
land’s show places, nearly half a million 


people visiting it every year. Through 
the picture galleries, where old paintings 
—mostly portraits—have been gathered 
from all over the kingdom, through the 
halls where cardinals and kings have 
feasted, where Shakspere acted and Milton 
played, go crowds of sightseers who 
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come from London, from the provinces, 
from the colonies, and from America. 

It is a charming holiday place. The 
drive there takes you along the Thames, 


past Pope’s Villa at Twickenham, by 
quaint old walled places, and through 
sweet villages, until you reach the splen- 
did chestnuts of Bushey Park, by the 
fountain and on to the great gates. An 
architectural description of the palace 
could only mar the pleasure of seeing it. 
Anna Leach. 

















A CANADIAN PEER. 
The recent elevation of Sir Donald 
Smith, of Montreal, to the British peer- 


age aroused a great deal of comment in 





Stephen, formerly Sir George Stephen ; 
but as neither of them has a direct heir, 
their titles will become extinct at their 
death. 


SIR DONALD SMITH, LORD MOUNT ROYAL 


Fron a photograph by Notman, Montreal. 


Canada. Some of the newspapers pro- 
tested against ‘‘the intrusion of aris- 
tocracy into the country ’’; but in most 
quarters the personal popularity of the 
new baron prevented any expression of 


criticism. The Dominion has now two 
peers, the other being Lord Mount 


Lord Mount Royal is generally rated 
as the richest man in Canada. He made 
his way to the front in the service of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and has been one 
of the great railway makers of the Do- 
minion. He has been prominent in pub- 
lic life for nearly thirty years, and is now 
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CARTER H. HARRISON, 


MAYOR OF CHICAGO. 


From a photograph by Miss Beatrice Tonnesen, Chicago. 


Canada’s high commissioner in London, 
besides being governor of the Hudson 
Bay Company, president of the Bank of 
Montreal, and a director of the Canadian 
Pacific and other railroad systems. He 
is widely known as a philanthropist, and 
has given great sums to the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital at Montreal, of which he 
and Lord Mount Stephen were the found- 
ers, and to McGill College, of which he is 
chancellor. He is alsoan LL.D. of Yale. 

Lord Mount Royal’s London residence 
is in Cadogan Square, in Chelsea, but 
much of his time is spent in Scotland, his 
native country, where he has bought an 
estate at Glencoe. He has three estab- 


lishments in Canada—one in Montreal, 
one at Silver Heights, Winnipeg, and 
one at Pictou, Nova Scotia. His last visit 
to this side of the Atlantic was at the 
time of the meeting of the British Medical 
Association, in Montreal, some months 
ago, when he held open house in the 
Canadian metropolis on a scale of lavish 
hospitality. 





THE MAYOR OF CHICAGO. 

The elements of chance which enter 
into any electoral contest are hardly less 
potent in the determination of results 
than the human elements of plotting and 
scheming. The particular element of 
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chance in the case of Mayor Harrison 
was the accident of his name. His father 
had been mayor of Chicago, and the 
name of Harrison was honorably associ- 
ated with the office. It was this that 
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it acecident that gave dignity and force 
to his public speeches, made him master 
of the situation, and put him into the 
mayor’s chair. 

Mr. Harrison’s life, previous to his 


ETHAN ALLEN HITCHCOCK, UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA. 
From a photograph by Risch, St. Louis. 


brought Carter H. Harrison out of a 
newspaper office and made him a central 
figure in the West. 

But the element of chance stops where 
the elements of inherent force and ability 
begin. It was not by chance that Carter 
Harrison conducted a clean municipal 
canvass, and kept himself from the 
stigma of bribes and promises; nor was 


candidacy for the mayoralty, was not 
especially eventful. He studied for sev- 
eral years in Germany, and later at a col- 
lege in Chicago. He also took the course 
in law at Yale, where he graduated in 
83. He then began the practice of his 
profession in the Lake City. Eight 
years later he took the management 
of the Chicago 77mes, of which his father 
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PRINCE HENRI D’ORLEANS. 


From a photograph by Dornac, Paris. 


was the principal owner, and from the 
editorial room of that paper he went to 
his present office. 

Mayor Harrison has never stood for the 
extreme of municipal puritanism, but he 
seems determined to maintain a standard 
of cleanliness and efficiency in the man- 
agement of Chicago’s household affairs. 
Ile is a man who may have a political 
future. 


OUR FIRST AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA. 
It is only fitting that the man who 
represents America at the court of a great 


foreign power should be a representative 
American; and that rather overworked 
term may certainly be applied to Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock, whom President McKin- 
ley selected for the St. Petersburg mis- 
sion. Descended from a historic New 
England stock, Mr. Hitchcock is a 
Southerner by birth, and a Westerner by 
long residence, while years of cosmopoli- 
tan experience have fitted him for the 
diplomatic service. He was named after 
his great grandfather, the famous ‘‘ Green 
Mountain Boy,’’ who demanded the sur- 
render of Fort Ticonderoga ‘‘ by the 
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authority of Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress.’’ The Revolutionary hero’s 
daughter married Samuel Hitchcock, of 
Massachusetts, and their son, Henry 
Hitchcock, 


removed to Mobile, and be- 
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salary being those at London, Paris, 
Berlin, and Mexico; but the $17,500 that 
Congress allows to the heads of these im- 
portant legations is scarcely proportionate 


to their necessary expenses. Fortunately 
x Y 
= a 
Sale 
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HIS EMINENCE’ CARDINAL SERAFINO VANUTELLI, WHO MAY BE THE NEXT POPE. 


came chief justice of Alabama. His son, 
the present minister to Russia, settled in 
St. Louis as a young man, and went 
into business there. The Missouri city 
has been Mr. Hitchcock’s home for more 
than forty years, though he has traveled a 
great deal, and made long sojourns abroad. 

The Russian mission is one of the five 
best paid posts in the diplomatic. service, 
the other four that command the same 


for Mr. Hitchcock, who is our first repre- 
sentative at St. Petersburg with the full 
title of ambassador—the question of 
making both ends meet is not likely to 
trouble him, as he is reputed to be a very 
wealthy man. 
A BOURBON PRINCE. 

Prince Henri d’Orleans isa young man 

of thirty with a record that is unfortu- 
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nately characteristic of the fallen royal 
house to which he belongs. He seems 
to possess one princely quality—ambi- 
tion—combined with an ample assortment 
of the vices and failings that have dis- 
graced the long annals of the Bourbons. 
He first attracted the attention of the 
world at large some three years ago, 
when he disappeared from view for some 


been sent out by the government of 
France, and the result was a quarrel 
which must have been very confusing to 
the African monarch, as well as amusing 
to the rest of the world. 

His visit to Abyssinia led directly to 
the prince’s latest and mostly widely 
advertised exploit—his duel with the 
Count of Turin. In his letters from 





FRIDTJOF 


months, to return to France with tre- 
mendous tales of discoveries and adven- 
tures in the wilds of central Asia. 
Unkind people hinted that his disap- 
pearance was due to the fact that the 
young prince had reached the limit of 
dissipation and debt, and that his stories* 
of his achievements were, to say the least 
of it, grossly exaggerated. The ladies of 
Parisian society, however, espoused his 
cause warmly, and the controversy was at 
its height when Henri started upon a 
second journey—to Abyssinia, where he 
promised to do great things to promote 
French commerce and advance French 
prestige. At Menelek’s capital he en- 
countered another expedition which had 


NANSEN. 


Djibouti, which duly appeared in the 
Paris newspapers, he indulged in some 
vehement criticism of the Italian pris- 
oners whom Menelek had captured a 
year before. A howl of rage arose from 
Italy, and Henri’s blood was eagerly 
demanded. General Albertone, the senior 
officer, who had suffered captivity in 
Africa, declared that the French prince 
was ‘‘neither a nobleman nor a decent 
human being,’’ and demanded a duel. 
He yielded his precedence, however, to 
King Umberto’s nephew, who met Henri 
near Paris in August, and broke the 
traditions of French dueling by wound- 
ing him. 

Asa son of the Duc de Chartres, and 
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cousin of the Duc d’Orleans, who claims 
to be the rightful possessor of the crown 
his ancestors lost, Prince Henri may be 
regarded as a_ personage of political 
importance by the dwindling band of fol- 
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lowers of the Bourbon cause; but no one 
else looks upon him in that light. , 
CARDINAL SERAFINO VANUTELLI. 

It is not often that two members of the 
same family enjoy the honor of wearing 
the Roman purple in that exclusive and 
remarkable body of men officially known 
as the Sacred College of Cardinals. When 
it happens at all, it is quite certain that 
the fortunate wearers of the red hat will 
be Italians; and from that moment, 
whether of peasant birth or princely lin- 
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eage, they rank with princes, according 
to the diplomatic usage of Europe, and 
are entitled to address kings as ‘‘ cousin.”’ 

Italians are a majority in the college of 
cardinals, probably one half of the whole 
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THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


number. _Their preponderance has been 
steadily objected to by Catholic nations 
like France, Austria, and Spain, and is 
meeting with still keener opposition from 
the thirty millions of Catholics now 
speaking the English tongue. But until 
an English speaking cardinal is elected 
pope there can be little chance of de- 
stroying the Italian majority in the sacred 
college. 

In the mean time, it is possible for 
such an event to happen as that which 
gave the Vanutelli family two cardinals 
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RICHARD CROKER. 
From his latest photograph—Copyright, 1897, by G. G. Rockwood, New York. 


in the brothers Serafino and Vincenzo. 
Serafino is the elder by two years, and 
celebrated his sixty third birthday last 
November. As can be seen from his por- 
trait, he is a man of distinguished ap- 
pearance, tall and well fashioned. He is 
known also as a lover of open air sports, 
a devoted bishop of the see of Frascati, 
and perhaps the cleverest diplomat of his 
day. His brother and he began their 
career almost at the same time. 

Both Serafino and Vincenzo are papa- 
btli—a term which means that they are 
regarded as possible successors to Leo 


XIII on the papal throne. Cardinal 
Serafino has slightly the advantage over 
his brother. He belongs to the more 
liberal school of thought and action, and 
is more generous in his dealings with 
frail human kind. Heis an optimist, a 
believer in expediency, though as nuncio 
to European courts he might well have 
seen enough to make him despair of the 
human race. Nevertheless, his brother 
presses him closely in the general esteem, 
and if the two are alive when the con- 
clave assembles to choose the next 
pontiff, an interesting rivalry may be 
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witnessed between these two brothers, 
who have lived in the closest intimacy 
and affection for sixty years, have chosen 
the same career and risen to the same 
eminence, and are now candidates for the 
last great honor. 





A MODERN VIKING. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen’s visit to America 
has introduced to us one of the most 
interesting personalities of the day. The 
great explorer seems like a veritable re- 
incarnation of the old vikings. Heisa 
blond giant, more than six feet tall, with 
broad shoulders and a powerful frame. 
His head is massive, his face bespeaks 
both frankness and determination. Skep- 
tical inquiries as to the practical value 
of arctic travel have sometimes been 
answered by cynical suggestions of self 
interest on the part of the travelers ; but it 
is difficult to look into Nansen’s blue eyes 
and believe that he is either mercenary 
or fond of notoriety. 

Dr. Nansen—he is aD. C. L. of Oxford, 
besides his Norwegian doctorate—is first 
of alla scientist. It was his enthusiasm 
for the study of physical problems that 
led him into the unknown regions of the 
north. His geographical discoveries have 
been chiefly negative. His last voyage 
practically disproved the existence of 
either an arctic continent or an open 
polar sea, and left the map of the far 
north more blank than ever ; yet his con- 
tributions to scientific knowledge have 
been neither small nor valueless. As an 
incidental accomplishment, he is quite 
a remarkable linguist. He converses 
fluently in English, French and German, 
and when he received his honorary degree 
at Oxford he returned thanks in Latin. 

Dr. Nansen asks us to correct a state- 
ment which recently appeared in this 
department, on the authority of a 
European informant—that he had sold the 
clothes, he wore on the day of his meeting 
with Mr. Jackson, in Franz Josef Land, to 
a well known waxwork exhibition in 
London. It seems that the story was— 
in common, alas, with many other cur- 
rent anecdotes about celebrities—untrue. 





THE BRITISH PREMIER. 
The outline of Lord Salisbury’s public 
career is well known, and his present 
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position in politics is before the eyes of 
the world; but there have been sonie in- 
teresting passagesin his life that are less 
familiar. It is almost forgotten, now- 
adays, that this inheritor of the titles and 
honors of the proud house of Cecil, who 
is the official head of the government of 
Britain’s vast empire, was once a hard 
working young journalist in London, 
with scanty resources and unpromising 
prospects; and that Lady Salisbury’s 
first establishment of her own was in 
dingy lodgings in a street off the Strand. 

Lord Robert Cecil, as he was then, was 
a typical ‘‘ younger son,’’ who had seen 
some rough life in the colonies, and had 
come back to England to sit for a country 
constituency in the House of Commons. 
After the manner of younger sons, and 
some elder ones, he proceeded to fall in 
love in a quarter not approved by parental 
wisdom. The lady in the case was Geor- 
giana Alderson, daughter ofJustice Alder- 
son, the judge who conducted the famous 
trial of the Chartist agitators, and whom 
the prisoners, after their conviction and 
sentence, thanked for the fairness with 
which he had presided over the court. 
The Alderson family had neither wealth 
nor distinction to match that of the Cecils, 
and Lord Robert’s father ordered him to 
hold no communication with Miss Alder- 
son for twelve months. The young man 
obeyed, but at the end of the year he in- 
formed his father that he had not changed 
his mind, and that he intended to marry 
with or without the approval of the head 
of the house. 

The result was a stoppage of allow- 
ances, but Lord Robert married, and to 
support his bride sought and found work 
with his pen. For eight years he was a 
constant contributor to the 7imes, the 
Quarterly Review, the Saturday Review, 
and other newspapers and periodicals. 
While he was making his mark in jour- 
nalism he was also winning his spurs in 
Parliament, and in 1865, when the death 
of his brother left him heir to the mar- 
quisate, he became entirely reconciled with 
his father. 

But Lord Salisbury, it is said, will 
never be buried in the mausoleum at 
Hatfield where the other Cecils rest. The 
son who was born to him during his days 
of struggle, and who died in infancy, was 
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refused admission to the family vault, and 
buried outside in the village churchyard ; 
and it is understood that when death 
comes to the present marquis and his 
wife they will be laid beside the little 
grave of their first born. 


THE GREATER CROKER. 

‘‘They talk about my being a boss! 
Every man at the head of a business is a 
boss. He’d fail if he wasn’t! ”’ 

Possibly Mr. Richard Croker did not 
realize, when he defended himself by 
these vigorous words, that many readers 
would smile at the aptness of the com- 
parison. From all accounts, Tammany 
Hall is a very successful business, and 
no doubt Mr. Croker knows whereof he 
speaks. 

The Tammany boss denies most em- 
phatically that he has sought personal 
preferment in any manner, claiming, to 
borrow the words of a famous statesman, 
that he came to the front through the 
logic of events and the imperious necessi- 
ties of the situation. Mr. Croker’s own 
words offer the same idea more pictur- 
esquely couched. He says: ‘‘Shut a 
thousand men into a room to do some- 
thing, and they would stay there till 
doomsday unless some one man with 
broad knowledge came to the front.’’ 
This is at once a definition of bossism, 
and in some measure a justification of it. 
Whether the justification is upheld by 
the record of Tammany Hall is a problem 
too large to be settled here. 

Mr. Croker takes himself very seri- 
ously, and, moreover, he is thoroughly 
convinced that the institution he controls 
is a model of integrity and a paragon of 
all the political virtues. Startling as 
such a statement is, we admit that the 
discussion of it may well be waived until 
the Tammany tiger, rejuvenated by his 
triumph of last November, shall have 
had time to test his old propensities 
against his new resolutions. 








When Rudyard Kipling, in a recent 
ode, apostrophized Canada as ‘‘Our Lady 
of the Snows,’’ he excited the ire of some 
enthusiastic Canadian patriots, who rose 
to protest that the Dominion possesses 
the balmy climate of the banana belt. A 
renewed clamor may be caused by a poem 


which Mr. Kipling is understood to have 
contributed to Wee Willie Winkie, an 
ambitious periodical managed by Lady 
Marjorie Gordon, the youthful daughter 
of Lord Aberdeen. This latest libel upon 
the thermometers of Canada runs: 


There was once a small boy in Quebec, 
Who was buried in snow to the neck ; 
When they said: “ Are you friz?”’ 
He replied: “ Yes, I is, 
But we don’t call this cold in Quebec!’’ 
s % x x 


The young Queen of Holland is one of 
the most interesting sovereigns in Europe, 
and one of the most popular with her 
people. An important element in her 
popularity is her intense patriotism. Like 
other small nationalities—the Welsh, for 
instance, and the Czechs of Bohemia— 
the Hollanders are greatly attached to 
their own language, and thoroughly de- 
termined that it shall not be supplanted 
by any other tongue. While Queen Wil- 
helmina was in London, last summer, a 
Dutch lady who resides in England called 
to pay her respects to her sovereign. 
Hearing that her visitor had four daugh- 
ters, the queen expressed a desire to see 
them, adding that she supposed, as a 
matter of course, that they could speak 
Dutch. The mother confessed that as 
they had been educated in England they 
had never learned their parents’ language. 
Wilhelmina thereupon replied that she 
would not receive them then, but would 
be glad to do so at a future time—when- 
ever they could talk with her in Dutch. 

* * * * 

A newspaper statistician—just how he 
secured his measurements we do not 
know —announces that the queens of 
Europe weigh from 91 to 196 pounds. 
The former figures are those of the Em- 
press of Austria, the lightest of the royal 
sisterhood; the latter are those of the 
portly Isabella II, the dethroned ruler of 
Spain. The Empress of Germany, with 
181 pounds, is near the head of the list of 
regal avoirdupois, and not far below her 
comes Queen Victoria, who, though 
slightly under five feet in height, weighs 
167 pounds. The Czarina is close to the 
other end, for she scales but 116—if we 
can believe an authority who so disregards 
the divinity supposed to hedge the person 
of royalty. 
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“ Corleone” is the latest of Mr. Crawford’s remarkable stories of Italian life. 
With its scenes laid in the modern society of Rome, the most ancient and also the 
newest of the world’s great capital cities, and amid the romantic surroundings of an || | 
old Sicilian castle, it is a drama of stirring action, in which the mafia plays a || | 
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EBALDO would have given half his 
life and all his soul to undo the 
work of the past twenty four hours. But 
it was how absolutely impossible for him 
to draw back. His only chance of future 
safety lay in serving the government, 
though he did not like to think what his 
fate might be if he should fall into the 
hands of any friend of the outlaws after 
betraying them. Yet, short of joining 
them outright, he could not possibly 
escape arrest if he did not carry out 
the conditions of his agreement with the 
lieutenant; and, if once arrested, the 
latter would only need to tell exactly 
what had happened in order to convict 
him of complicity with brigands and send 
him to penal servitude. He was literally 
caught in a vise and could not move with- 
out ruining himself. 

It was early in the afternoon when he 
set out to ride to the Maniace woods 
again. In spite of everything, he had 
been to Basili’s house and had seen 
Aliandra again. Though what he was 
going to do was not noble, it was dan- 
gerous, and the sight of the woman he 
loved cheered him in his need. He looked 
ill, and said that he had a touch of the 
fever, and Aliandra believed him, and was 
very kind and gentle with him. He was 
really too naturally courageous, with all 
his hideous faults, not to enjoy the pass- 
ing moment to the full. His marriage 
with Miss Slayback looked less and less 











possible, as Aliandra’s influence gained 
the ascendant, and he formally bound 
himself to marry the Sicilian girl. 

It was like a pleasant dream between 
two spells of torture, and as he rode up 
towards the woods it faded again into an 
improbability, and the ugly present truth 
rose in its place. Even to him, the idea 
of such a deliberate betrayal as he con- 
templated was revolting. He was far 
too much a Sicilian to think otherwise. 
Apart from any apprehension for his own 
subsequent safety, he honestly detested 
the thought of leading men who trusted 
him tocertain destruction, no matter how 
bad they might be. Even the fact that 
they had forced him to be their guide, 
against his will, had little weight. He 
knew instinctively that if there were any 
worldly honor concerned in so dishonor- 
able a matter, it should have bidden him 
either refuse to serve the law and let the 
law do its worst against him, or turn 
outlaw and warn the band that they were 
in danger. Ten days earlier he might 
have had the boldness to do either the 
one or the other, but he lacked it now. 
His character was momentarily and per- 
haps permanently broken, and though he 
still had the physical courage to face 
violent danger, he grasped at any means 
of returning to a peaceful existence, like 
the veriest coward. 

All through the long ride in the deso- 
late lands and the lonely forest, and 
throughout the evening that followed, 
his mind labored painfully against the 
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secret and overwhelming shame of what 
he meant to do, and as he sat resting 
among the outlaws he hardly spoke, 
except in answer to a question from 
Mauro or the Moscio, and made a bare 
pretense of eating a little for the sake of 
appearances. Again and again he felt 
impelled to open his lips and warn his 
companions of their danger, and once his 
resolution almost broke down. But as 
he glanced at Mauro’s quietly superior 
smile, a sort of sullen resentment got 
hold of him against the man who had 
forced him into his present position, and 
he held his peace. Once or twice he 
thought of the knife which the Moscio 
had in his pocket, but he knew that a 
brigand’s evidence would be worth noth- 
ing in law, and would be regarded as a 
mere attempt at vengeance for having 
been betrayed. It had been very different 
so long as the knife had lain under the 
altar, where any one might find it. There 
were hundreds of knives like this one in 
Italy, and there could be nothing surpris- 
ing in ‘the fact that one belonging toa 
brigand should berusty with blood. The 
bare assertion of the Moscio would not be 
worth much. 

It was Mauro’s intention to kill the 
carabineers in their sleep, if possible, to 
bind and gag San Giacinto and get him 
out through the postern gate, and to bind 
in the same way all the Sicilian servants 
in the house, so that they could neither 
free themselves nor make a noise. They 
would themselves prefer this, and would 
submit patiently, as they generally did 
in such affairs, because if they were not 
made fast they would afterwards be 
blamed for not immediately giving an 
alarm, whereas if they roused the village 
they would expose themselves to Mauro’s 
vengeance as informers. It must be 
admitted that the position of the servants 
was not precisely enviable. 

The postern of Camaldoli would then 
be locked again by means of the keys 
found in San Giacinto’s room, and the 
keys would be thrown into the river. 
San Giacinto, bound on a horse, would 
be conveyed to a safe hiding place before 
morning, and all would be over. The 
brigands would be many miles away by 
that time, scattering over the country as 
they usually did, while three or four of 
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the strongest and most desperate re- 
mained with Mauro to guard San Gia- 
cinto until he should see fit to ransom 
himself by writing a check. It was all 
very well planned. Tebaldo was in- 
structed to disappear from the scene as 
soon as he had led the band to the foot of 
the wall. 

‘‘T had better go up the ladder first,’’ 
he suggested. ‘‘ You will lose your way 
in the narrow passages between the ram- 
part and the stables. The place is like a 
labyrinth on that side.’’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ said Mauro, ‘‘if you will 
help us further, we shall be greatly 
obliged, but that was not in the agree- 
ment, so I did not venture to hope rr 
He stopped, smiling politely. 

‘‘It will be better that I lead you into 
the court,’ answered Tebaldo. ‘‘If the 
carabineers are lodged there, as you say, 
they can only be in one room, for there is 
only one that would be at all suitable. 
It has a very small window, and in this 
weather they will leave the door open for 
coolness. ’”’ 

The night was clear, but there was no 
moon. Under the trees was very dark, 
but the starlight made each opening and 
clearing faintly visible ahead, between 
the stems, as Tebaldo led the way down 
the hill, with the unerring certainty of a 
true pathfinder. Again andagain Mauro, 
who followed him closely, thought that 
he was taking a wrong turning, but 
Tebaldo never made a mistake as he 
swiftly and surely walked along, giving 
warning of any slight obstacle in a low 
monotonous voice, and now and then 
turning his head a little to listen for 
those behind. 

They led six horses among them, 
Tebaldo’s and five others, of which one 
was for San Giacinto, one for Mauro him- 
self, and three others for the Moscio, 
Leoncino, and Schiantaceci. The remain- 
ing outlaws were to return at once to the 
huts in the woods and get their horses 
there. 

It was characteristic of Mauro and his 
companions that they trusted Tebaldo’s 
knowledge of the country, and followed 
him blindly after he had left the paths 
familiar to them. In and out he led 
them, always as far as possible under 
cover of trees and bushes, now and then 
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over a stretch of dewy grass, then down 
into a little ravine, across a fork of a 
rough road, through more than one 
rivulet, ankle deep, and always by a way 
which the horses could safely follow, 
since that was essential. 

At last he halted and looked at his 
watch by the starlight, for he had good 
eyes. 

‘‘It is a little early,’’ he said to Mauro, 
ina whisper. ‘‘ We are near. You can 
hear the water at the rapids where we 
must ford the river. It is not midnight 
yet, and we can reach the rampart in a 
quarter of an hour. Are you going to 
leave any one with the horses? This 
would be the best place, for there are few 
trees between this and the water.”’ 

He felt cold. His feet were wet, anda 
cool night breeze blew down the valley. 
He turned up the collar of his coat and 
shivered audibly. Mauro offered him a 
silver flask, and he swallowed a few drops 
of liquor. 

‘‘ We will do as you think best,’’ said 
the chief. ‘‘If you think this is a good 
place, we will tether the horses here, and 
give them their nosebags to keep them 
quiet.’’ 

In a few minutes the horses were tied 
up to separate trees by their halters, each 
out of reach of the other, and each had 
his nose in a small bag of corn. One 
had been brought especially for Tebaldo’s, 
as the precaution was an important one to 
hinder any of the animals from neighing. 

‘‘Wemay as well go on,’’ said Mauro. 
‘* They have been in bed an hour by this 
time, and a man in his first sleep is not so 
easily waked.’’ 

Tebaldo’s heart was beating hard as he 
once more led the way. It had troubled 
him often of late. He felt ill, too, and 
his bones ached. But he did not stumble 
nor hesitate, as he led the fifteen men 
down to the ford. He shivered again as 
he glanced at the gray, rushing water that 
sparkled here and there in the starlight, 
at the eddies. 

Mauro was already taking off his boots, 
and all the rest silently followed his 
example. On the other side of the rapids 
the brambles grew low down to the 
water’s edge, and the tall eucalyptus 
trees made black shadows. Higher up, 
wild olive trees and wild figs grew out of 
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the tangled mass of vegetation that 
covered the fifty or sixty feet of the pre- 
cipitous ascent, all indistinguishable in 
the dim light. High above all, to the 
right, the outline of the gloomy Druse’s 
tower was sharp and dark against the sky, 
and the straight line of the rampart was 
drawn like a black band over the more 
uncertain shadows below. 

Tebaldo whispered to Mauro to follow 
him carefully through the water, and the 
whispered word went back from mouth to 
mouth along the line till it reached the 
Moscio, who brought up the rear. 

From step to step, knee deep in the cold 
stream, Tebaldo felt for his footing in the 
familiar ford. He had known every inch 
of it since he had been a child, but the 
freshets often changed the bed, bringing 
great stones down in the winter rains, 
which sometimes lodged on the solid rock 
that came to the surface at that point and 
produced the ford. And Tebaldo felt his 
way cautiously with his bare feet. 

Reaching the other side, he followed 
the edge of the water down stream for a 
little way, till all the men had got out of 
the water and were following him, bare- 
footed, over the stones. 

Then he touched Mauro to warn him 
that the ascent was about to begin, and 
each man touched the other in warning, 
from first to last. With their rifles on 
their backs and their revolvers slung in 
front to be ready, the fifteen men followed 
their guide slowly and silently upwards. 
Here and there the rock jutted out among 
the bushes, affording a firm foothold to 
naked feet and hands. Again, they had 
to climb up by the gnarled roots of a 
twisted fig tree, each man trying the 
wood with his hands before trusting to it. 
Even if a bough or dry stick had cracked, 
the sound could not have been heard 
above the steadily monotonous roar of 
the stream below. They moved like 
mountaineers, without haste, but without 
a pause. 

The rampart was not more than twenty 
feet high above the final ledge, a rough 
wall of hewn stones, pierced along the 
top by little slits for defense from the 
gallery inside. Tebaldo glanced to the 
right and left, and saw the ladder in its 
place. It was one of those very long ones 
used by the peasants for gathering olives, 
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made of two light and half trimmed poles, 
sharpened at the lower ends to stick into 
the moist ground and thus obtain a hold 
from below without throwing too much 
weight on the branches above, and with 
rungs nearly two feet apart. 

Tebaldo went to the foot of the ladder 
and listened, though the river would have 
prevented him from hearing any but a 
very loud sound from within. His heart 
beat in his ears like a strong, muffled drum. 
Mauro was close behind him, and touched 
him on the shoulder and pointed upwards 
to hasten his movements. But he felt as 
though he were paralyzed. 

Mauro was impatient to get to work, 
and pushed him quietly aside. It was so 
dark that those behind could not see what 
happened. Mauro stepped upon the lad- 
der first, the next man pressed after him, 
and the rest followed his companions, 
while Tebaldo stood in the shadow, dazed 
and shaking with excitement. But as 
the last man silently’ ascended, his wits 
returned, and he thought of his own 
safety. Peering up at the sky, he saw 
the man’s dark figure disappear over the 
top of the wall. 

With one strong effort he loosened the 
ladder, and in an instant sent it flying 
down, end foremost, through the bushes. 
Three steps he took under the shadow of 
the wall, and he plunged desperately 
down through the tangle, escaping for 
his life. He was swinging himself from 
a crooked root to a rock when an un- 
earthly scream pierced the darkness, so 
loud-and terrible that it might have been 
uttered close to his ear. He dropped ten 
feet in the dark, and before he touched 
the ground, even while he was still in 
mid air, the quick fire of repeating rifles 
half deafened him. He rolled down, 
scrambled to his feet, jumped again, 
caught the bough of a tree, and swung 
himself out over the water, and still the 
rifle shots cracked through the roar of 
the river. He plunged on, for he was 
below the ford, almost sank, found bot- 
tom, saved himself, and fled like a gray 
wolf in the starlight, right across the 
open, barefooted as he was. The firing 
had not ceased when he was in the saddle, 
on Mauro’s horse, galloping madly along 
the broken ground up the valley, towards 
the high road to Santa Vittoria. Still he 
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heard shots, and glancing back he saw 
the dim flash of the next, above the wall. 
Then he rode for his life, standing with. 
his bare feet in the stirrups, his heart 
beating with the furious gallop, and 
terror behind him—the terror he had 
never felt before, and which even now 
was not common bodily fear. 

He had given way at the last to a hor- 
ror of shame at the thought of leading 
those men to destruction, to pass unhurt 
himself through the waiting soldiers, to 
be face to face with the officer who had 
cowed him into such a betrayal, to meet 
San Giacinto’s gloomy scorn, to be 
thanked by him with the contempt he 
deserved, for having served the law he 
had so often defied. He rode for his life 
from the thing he had done, rather than 
from the fear of any pursuit. 

The fight had been short and deadly. 
Mauro had reached the top and had 
dropped to the pavement of the gallery 
within the rampart. It was deserted, 
and all was quite still. He counted his 
men, till he saw the head of the last 
appearing at the top of the ladder. Then 
with his rifle slung ready, with his knife 
in his right hand and his revolver in his 
left, he crept noiselessly along the stones 
to the entrance of a passage leading in- 
wards. It was quite light in. the star- 
light. by comparison with the darkness in 
the tangle under the trees. He went on 
a few paces ahead of his men and turned 
again. Suddenly there was a tall man in 
front ofhim, who whispered as he came up. 

‘“‘Are they come? Pass me, and you 
are safe! ’’ 

That was all, for he had been taken for 
Tebaldo in the gloom. Ina flash he un- 
derstood, and with a single movement 
drove his knife straight to the man’s 
heart. The trooper groaned as he died. 
Then, in a moment, the passage was full 
of soldiers, before, behind, everywhere. 
Mauro yelled to his men to escape, his 
muffled voice breaking into the wild 
scream Tebaldo had heard. At the same 
moment he fired. 

The men saw one another in the flashes 
of their rifles, till the flashes only lighted 
up thick clouds of smoke and they groped 
their way to kill one another. For the 
outlaws died hard, and their aim was cool 
and true when they could see, and when 




















they could not, they felt for flesh with 
the muzzles of their Winchesters and fired 
when they struck anything soft, alive or 
dead. But they knew one another by their 
chief’s name. 

‘‘Mauro, Mauro!’’ they repeated, as 
they jostled one another in the smoke. 

But Mauro was dead in the dark already 
with a dozen bullets in him, and though 
five soldiers of the line lay in a heap 
around him and under him, the gold 
pieces that should have counted them 
were never to be slipped into the little 
soft leathern bag. 

Still a few shots were fired, here and 
there, for some of the men had managed 
to get upon the roof of the low buildings 
between the stables and the rampart, and 
the more active of the soldiers pursued 
them. When all was quiet save the 
sound of many distant voices, and only 
now and then an awful groan came up out 
of the thick smoke, one man, who had 
thrown away his empty rifle and pistol, 
felt his way among the dead, with a knife 
in his hand, groping before him with the 
other for any living thing that might 
come in his way. But by some miracle 
he crept on and found no one, and was 
suddenly at the rampart and alone. He 
glanced quickly to right and left for the 
ladder, and saw that it was gone. 

‘‘Judas Iscariot!’’ he said in a low 
voice, as he thought of Tebaldo. 

Then, leaving his tale of dead behind 
him, he unhesitatingly got over the wall, 
turned his face to it, and let himself 
down, feeling for crevices in the stones 
with his naked feet. And his small, 
strong fingers found impossibly small 
holding, but it sufficed for a while, and 
when he could hold no more, he pushed 
himself backwards with a little spring 
and dropped ten feet to the ledge. 

No one had fought more desperately for 
himself and his comrades than the Mos- 
cio, but fate had saved him once more, 
and he made his way quickly down to the 
stream, forded it almost without wetting 
himself, coolly found his boots among 
the many that waited for those who would 
never need them again, shod himself, 
picked out his own horse, and rode away 
in the direction of the Maniace woods. 
He had found time to notice that 
Mauro’s horse was gone, and he knew 
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that Tebaldo had taken it because it was 
the best. 

‘* Judas Iscariot !’’ he repeated quietly, 
as he rode away, without a scratch, from 
that hideous carnage, man enough to 
wish, perhaps, that he had found his death 
where so many had fallen. 

For it had been a terrible fight, at close 
quarters. Since the famous Leone had 
been killed, there had been no such bloody 
encounter between outlaws and troops. 
The trap had been well laid, but even the 
brave old officer of carabineers had not 
counted on having to deal with such des- 
perate men. ; 

Of the outlaws, five only were alive and 
allmore orless badly wounded. The Moscio 
had got away unhurt, and nine were stone 
dead. There had been no chance of even 
offering quarter, for they had fired in- 
stantly as soon as they had seen them- 
selves surrounded, and their Winchesters 
had done fearful work in a few moments. 
Four carabineers and seventeen of the 
line were carried out into the court, one 
by one, and were laid side by side on the 
stones, under the stars. A dozen or fifteen 
more were wounded, among whom were 
both the officer of the carabineers and the 
young red haired lieutenant of foot. As 
for San Giacinto, a bullet had taken off 
the top of his ear and had just scored the 
gray hair above it. A thin line of blood 
ran down the side of his dark face as he 
bent to examine Mauro’s body. 

Something told him that the priest 
faced man had been the famous chief, and 
one of the surviving outlaws confirmed 
the fact, being brought up handcuffed to 
recognize the dead men one by one. 

San Giacinto coldly wished that he 
inight find Tebaldo Pagliuca among the 
slain, and said so. 

‘* Never fear,’’ said the wounded out- 
law, with an ugly smile. ‘‘ Traitors die 
slowly in Sicily—but they always die.’’ 

He refused to answer any questions, of 
course, like the others who were taken, 
beyond identifying the dead, and they 
all swore that no one had escaped, and 
that Tebaido had been mistaken in saying 
that there had been fifteen instead of 


fourteen. 

‘‘But the famous Moscio?’’ asked San 
Giacinto, who had heard of the youth. 
‘‘ Where is he ?”’ 
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‘“The Moscio?’’ The outlaw repeated 
the name with a blank look. ‘‘I never 
heard the name,” he added gravely. 


XXXVII. 


TEBALDO slackened his speed at last, 
and attempted toconcentrate his thoughts. 
Exhausted as he was by exertion and by 
the ever increasing strain on his faculties, 
it was not easy to think at all. But his 
bare feet, chilled in the cold stirrups, 
drew his attention to the present necessity 
of being shod as soon as possible. He 
could reach Randazzo long before dawn 
and get into the inn by knocking and 
rousing the man who slept on the ground 
floor. He could invent some story to 
explain why he had ridden home on 
another horse. In the dark, with only a 
taper or a lantern, the man would not 
notice his bare feet, and he could get 
to his room in safety. After that, he did 
not know what he should do. He felt 
that if he could not get rest soon, he 
must fall ill. Asa matter of fact, he was 
ill already, with the dangerous fever of 
the south, as the sudden chills he had 
lately felt would have told him at any 
other time. 

He made up his mind that he must 
reach the inn; he put his horse to a 
canter again and got to Randazzo just as 
the first pallor of the dawn threw the 
dark outline of Etna into stronger relief 
against the sky. Everything happened 
as he had hoped. The sleepy man ser- 
vant gave him the key of the stable, and 
he hitched his horse in a stall, came back, 
entered the house, and reached his room 
in safety, the man not having noticed 
that he was barefoot. 

He locked the door and almost stag- 
gered to his bed, falling upon it as he 
was, in his wet clothes. A moment later 
he was asleep. 

It seemed but a moment more and he 
was waked by a loud knocking. He 
started up in one of those hideous dreams 
of fear, of which the whole length takes 
but an instant of time. The knocking 
was the sound of rifle shots, and he was 
once more plunging down through the 
tangle below Camaldoli. Then he saw 
that it was broad daylight outside, and 
he heard the voice of the officer of cara- 
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bineers speaking to him from without in 
a friendly tone. Forgetting or not car- 
ing how he looked, he opened the door. 

The gray haired lieutenant entered. 
He was already shaved and dressed with 
his usual scrupulous neatness, but he 
was extremely pale, and his arm was in 
a black sling. 

‘‘T am sorry to disturb you,’’ he said, 
‘‘though, as it is nearly twelve o’clock, 
I had expected to find you up. The fact 
is, I should be very much obliged to you 
if you could make it converient to go to 
Rome—or Paris, if you please. One of 
the brigands escaped us last night.” 

‘Only one?’’ asked Tebaldo mechani- 
cally. 

‘‘Only one. We suppose that it must 
have been the famous Moscio.”’ 

‘* The Moscio?”’ 

‘“We suppose so. Whoever it was, he 
has lost no time in telling what has hap- 
pened and your share in the business. 
You are not safe even in the town of Ran- 
dazzo, unless you will consent to go about 
between a couple of carabineers like a 
prisoner. I am sorry to say that you 
had better go at once. The population is 
roused against you. You know what 
they are.” 

‘*Ves; I know.’’ Tebaldo leaned against 
the table. 

“‘T can protect you with soldiers, ’’ con- 
tinued the officer, his own voice weak 
from loss of blood; ‘‘but your position 
will be a very unpleasant one. I have 
sent for a carriage for you and will give 
you a strong escort, but for your own 
safety, as well as for the quiet of the 
country, I must beg you to start as soon 
as you can dress and get your things 
together. Today you may get away 
quietly ; tomorrow your appearance might 
cause something like a riot.’’ 

‘‘T knew how it would end,”’ said Te- 
baldo faintly. ‘‘ Very well; I will get 
ready.”’ 

The lieutenant was in reality exagger- 
ating the danger of the man’s position, 
though quite unintentionally. He would 
certainly not have been safe in such a 
place as Santa Vittoria, but it was ex- 
tremely unlikely that he would be at- 
tacked in Randazzo, though he might 
very probably have been insulted in the 
streets. 














The Moscio had in reality seen but one 
man with whom he had spoken before 
dawn, but he was the woodcutter who 
had chiefly supplied the outlaws with 
provisions during their stay in the forest 
of Maniace, and he had come up as usual 
to know if they wanted anything on that 
day, being as yet ignorant of the fight at 
Camaldoli. But as he came down, the 
man had met an acquaintance and had 
repeated the story without telling how he 
had learned it. Before noon the facts 
were known far and wide from Santa 
Vittoria to Randazzo, substantially as the 
Moscio knew that they had happened. 

The feeling against Tebaldo was at 
once infinitely stronger than that against 
the carabineers and soldiers. To a cer- 
tain extent the brigands always terrorized 
the country, and many of the better sort 
of people were heartily glad to know that 
the band of Mauro had been finally de- 
stroyed, though they did not say so, lest 
some survivor should wreak vengeance 
on them. But there was no difference of 
opinion in regard to Tebaldo. It was not 
exactly treachery to carry people off by 
force and extort a ransom from them, as 
the outlaws did. But to lead men who 
trusted him into a trap prepared for them 
by the troops was a betrayal which no 
Sicilian could forgive Tebaldo, even 
though it might have had some good 
results ; and the name of Judas, which the 
Moscio had spoken alone in the solitude, 
was on every tongue. 

It is of no use to waste words in trying 
to explain this feeling, which most 
people will understand. The fact was that 
the whole population shared it, as Tebaldo 
knew that they must, since the story had 
become known. He recognized at once 
that he ought to accept the officer’s 
advice and get away as soon as he could. 
He would write to Aliandra from Mes- 
sina, but he was sure that she must de- 
spise him now, like every one else. To 
all intents and purposes he was a fugi- 
tive, as he drove out of the town, half an 
hour later, in a closed carriage with the 
ragged shades drawn down. Possibly he 
remembered, as he shivered in his corner 
beside the carabineer, how the light had 
fallen on Ippolito Saracinesca’s face in 
the street of Santa Vittoria scarcely ten 
days earlier, how the people had cursed 
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the innocent man, and had thrown things 
at him, trying to bruise him from a dis- 
tance. 

Another carabineer sat opposite in the 
carriage, and one was on the box beside 
the driver. Tebaldo vaguely understood 
that even the soldiers despised him, but 
he was almost past caring what they 
thought. The fever was slowly gaining 
on him, and his nerves were utterly 
broken. His face was like a yellow mask, 
and he hung his head so that his chin 
rested on his breast. He reached Mes- 
sina in a dream and went to the wretched 
hotel there. He was not able to go on to 
Rome that night, and a doctor who was 
sent for said that he had the perniciosa 
fever. 

On the following morning,in Randazzo, 
Aliandra was sitting alone in her room. 
She had heard of all that had happened. 
Twenty people had been to see the notary 


_on the previous day, and the story had 


been repeated again and again, till she 
knew every word of it by heart. 

She was ashamed of ever having wished 
to marry such a man. That was her first 
sensation, and it had not left her yet. 
Though she was strong and sensible, she 
had shut herself up in her own room and 
had cried for hours, not for Tebaldo, but 
with shame and anger at herself. She 
hated him now, far more than she had 
ever cared for any one in her short life, 
and she was glad when she heard that 
he was gone, for she never wished to see 
him again. It was a perfectly simple 
state of mind. The man wasa despicable 
traitor, in her view, and she hated herself 
for having ever believed in him. 

Her shame at the whole thing was not 
her own secret. That made it worse. 
Her father’s friends knew very well that 
Tebaldo often came to the house and was 
in love with her, and had not been re- 
buffed. The lieutenant of carabineers 
himself generally came once a week to 
pay a visit, for he liked Basili. All the 
townsfolk knew it. It was a reproach, 
and a public one, it was a blot on her 
good name, and she felt it all the more 
painfully because she had never done 
anything to be ashamed of. 

Again and again, through the night 
and in the morning, the burning tears of 
anger at herself ran over and scalded her 
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cheeks, and then dried as her anger rose 
against Tebaldo. 

This morning she had just been through 
one of these storms of tears in the soli- 
tude of her room, when Gesualda knocked 
at the door. Poor, ugly Gesualda, whose 
innocent little sin of eating an orange on 
the stairs one day had started the ava- 
lanche of fate that ended in the destruction 
of Mauro’s band, the death of Francesco 
Pagliuca, and the ruin of Tebaldo, would 
have died of horror had she known that 
all these things were the direct .conse- 
quences of Basili’s broken leg, which 
had brought Aliandra to Randazzo, fol- 
lowed by the two brothers. 

She entered quietly and stupidly. 

‘‘Signorina,’’ she said, ‘‘dry your 
eyes, for there is one who would speak 
with you down stairs.’’ 

‘‘Who is it?’’ asked Aliandra im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Willthey ever let me alone? 
What does he want ?’’ 

‘‘Do not be angry, signorina, ’’ answered 
the woman. ‘‘It isa young gentleman 
from Messina, who has a parcel for you 
in his hands and begs that you will kindly 
receive it yourself. ’’ 

‘‘A parcel from Messina? Well 2 
Aliandra hesitated, but her curiosity was 
roused. ‘‘Tell him that I will come 
down immediately,’’ she concluded. 

A few minutes later she descended the 
stairs, having plunged her face into cold 
water and done her best to remove the 
traces of her tears. She entered the front 
room and met a girlish looking youth 
with close and curling brown hair, and 
extremely well dressed in light gray. A 
rather delicate hand held out a parcel to 
her, as he bowed respectfully. 

‘‘T was commissioned to hand you this 
parcel,signorina,’’ said the Moscio. ‘‘Itis 
from one of your greatest admirers.”’ 

‘‘From whom is it?’’ she asked 
quickly, as she took the heavy little 
package. 

‘‘That is your friend’s secret. He only 
begs that you will open it when you are 
alone. It contains a little surprise for 
you. I thank you for your kindness in 
receiving me, signorina. Good morning.’’ 

He bowed and moved quickly towards 
the door. 





is your 


” 


signore—what 
I am infinitely obliged 


“But you, 
namie ? 
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‘‘My name is Angelo Laria, signorina. 
Good morning.”’ 

Before she could stop him he had left 
the room, and she heard the front door 
shut immediately afterwards. She looked 
out through the closed blinds, and there 
was no one within sight. It was as 
though she had dreamed of the visitor. 
Then she felt the package, shook it, 
weighed it, began to undoit, changed her 
mind, and went swiftly up the stairs to 
her own room. It might be an ornament 
or a jewel, she thought, sent to the cele- 
brated singer by an unknown admirer— 
possibly the well dressed young gentle- 
man who had brought it was himself the 
giver, in spite of what he said. At all 
events she would look at it in private. 
She bolted the door of her room, sat down 
near the window in order to have plenty 
of light, and opened the parcel carefully. 

It contained a letter sealed, addressed 


, to her, and folded round the black leathern 


sheath of Tebaldo’s knife. She took the 
letter in one hand and the knife in the 
other, turning over the latter curiously. 
3ut she was too much a Sicilian not to 
have heard of such messages, and she 
guessed that the letter contained either a 
threat or a warning. She tore open the 
envelope and read the contents eagerly. 
There were two large sheets, tolerably 
closely written in excellent handwriting. 
and beginning as follows : 


SIGNORINA—We, who are beyond laws, do 
not betray even our enemies to the law, much 
less our friends. We have little, but we have 
honor. The man to whom this knife belonged 
has neither, and against him, and such as he, we 
warn women like yourself, who are young, beau- 
tiful, and honest. These words are not written 
to the incomparable artist, the matchless singer, 
the wonder of Sicily, and the pride of the nation. 
They are addressed to you—simply as Aliandra 
Basili, an honorable Sicilian maiden, the 
daughter of an honest Sicilian notary. It is 
known to us all that you have put your faith and 
trustin Tebaldo Pagliuca. Consider what is here 
written, your own honor, and your father’s 
name, and do not marry one who has betrayed 
his friends to death and captivity, and who, 
moreover, murdered his own brother with the 
weapon I now place in your hands. Judas was 
an honorable man compared with your betrothed 
husband, Tebaldo Pagliuca. 


Aliandra stopped at this point, read the 
last sentences again, and glanced at the 
knife she still held in one hand. With a 
movement of horror and disgust she 














threw it from her. ‘Then she hesitated, 
rose, picked it up, and hid it in a drawer 
before she continued reading. 

The letter went on to tell the story of 
the last four days in detail, from the time 
when Tebaldo had sent for the Moscio to 
sup with him at the inn till Tebaldo’s 
departure from Randazzo. Aliandra did 
not pause till she reached the last sen- 
tences, but there was the bright red flush 
of anger and shame in her cheeks. There 
is perhaps no such cruel shame in human 
nature as that a woman feels at the dis- 
grace of the man she has accepted as 
husband or lover. She paused, bit her 
lips, and then read to the end. 


This is not an anonymous letter, signorina. I 
who write to you am known as the Moscio, but 
many people call me Angelo Laria. Iam he who 
by a miracle escaped from the massacre the 
night before last, when all my friends were dead 
or taken and I had not a shot left to fire. When 
I leave you I am going to the inn where Tebaldo 
Pagliuca stayed, for I will not send such a letter 
as this and then slink away like a thief. Itis in 
your power, if you have read this at once, to in- 
form the authorities and have me taken. Iam 
not even armed. We, who have no laws, do not 
betray our friends, but we warn our women 
against such men as Tebaldo Pagliuca, and we 
know that they will not betray us treacherously 
as he did. 


There was no signature, for none was 
necessary. There were few in Sicily who 
had not heard the name of the Moscio, and 
many strangely romantic stories were told 
of him. Some may think that, considering 
what the man was, Aliandra should have 
delivered him up forthwith to justice. 
She would as soon have stabbed her father 
in the back. 

But gradually, as she leaned back in 
her chair, staring at the wall, the angry 
flush subsided from her cheeks and a 
dreamy look came into her face. 

‘‘This outlaw is at least aman and a 
brave one,’’ she said to herself, as she 
thought of him. 

The Moscio was quite safe, so far as she 
was concerned. She folded the letter 
carefully, returning it to its envelope, and 
then, taking the stout paper in which it 
had been wrapped, she opened the drawer, 
took the knife, and rolled it up with the 
letter again, tying it, as she had received 
it. After that she took sealiug wax and 
sealed it with the little emblem of Sicily 
which she carried on a thin chain with 
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other trinkets—the three legs growing 
out of a human head, for the three capes 
of the triangular island. 

Tebaldo had disappeared without a 
word, and she naturally believed that he 
had gone to Rome to escape the vengeance 
of the Moscio and of any friends the lat- 
ter might have. Aliandra was sure he 
must know that she would never see him 
again, for though many of the details 
written by the outlaw were new to her, 
besides the main fact of Francesco’s mur- 
der, the fact of the betrayal of the band 
by Tebaldo was public property. He had 
gone to Rome without so much as at- 
tempting to defend himself. 

And now she had in her hands the 
proofs that Tebaldo had killed his brother, 
or what she believed to be proofs, though 
the law might have thought differently. 
She had, at least, the certainty, for it did 
not enter her head that the Moscio could 
be trying to deceive her. 

Yet she would not take these proofs to 
the deputy prefect, nor show them to her 
father. She was not a detective. The 
idea of giving the murderer up was re- 
pugnant to her, though in a less degree 
than the thought of informing against 
the Moscio himself. She wondered what 
Tebaldo would do next. 

Thinking it over, she came to the 
rather unexpected conclusion that he had 
gone to Rome in order to marry the 
American heiress at once. At first this 
seemed wild, but she grew accustomed to 
the thought in a few moments, and it im- 
pressed her. There would be much in 
favor of the plan, if he could carry it out. 
Once married to Miss Slayback and her 
millions, Tebaldo could leave Italy forever 
and spend the rest of his life as he pleased. 
The mafia could not pursue him to a 
foreign country. Even in Rome he would 
be comparatively safe, for Rome, she 
thought, was a very civilized capital, and 
one man could not easily wait for another 
in the Villa Borghese as he could at the 
turning of a lonely Sicilian road. 

The more she thought of it, the more 
certain she felt that he meant to marry 
Miss Slayback. All the details of her 
last interview with Francesco came back 
vividly. Knowing,now, that Tebaldo had 
killed him, she was more willing than be- 
fore to believe everything Francesco had 
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said. Tebaldo had loved her, in a fierce 
and brutal way, but he had never meant 
to marry her at all. He had meant some- 
thing else. Her cheeks burned once 
more, and her eyes flashed dangerously. 
He should not marry Miss Slayback, 
either, she thought. 

Then she reflected a little more calmly 
on her own position, and she decided to 
leave Randazzo at once. After what had 
happened, she could not stay in her native 
town, ashamed to show her face in the 
streets. Even the outlaw had known 
that she was engaged to marry Tebaldo 
Pagliuca. The very children would 
point at her. 

Her father was much better, and she 
communicated her decision to him. He 
was very grim and silent about it all, but 
he thought she was wise. He would 
soon be on his legs again ; at all events, 
she had helped him to get over the most 
tiresome part of his recovery from the 
accident, and he now attended to his 
business regularly with his clerk, and re- 
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ceived his clients in his room. Aliandra 
made her preparations and left on the fol- 
lowing day, in the very carriage which 
had taken Tebaldo to the station of 
Piedimonte. And she, too, had the old 
carriage closed and drew down the ragged 
blinds. The boys in the street did not 
know who was inside, but they had heard 
how Tebaldo had driven away, and seeing 
the blinds down, they ran along by the 
door, yelling in derision. 

‘‘ Another betrayer! Another Judas ! 
Curses on the souls of his dead! ’’ they 
cried. 

The coachman lashed at them with his 
whip, and they fell behind, but Aliandra 
had understood, and her eyes flashed and 
the burning blush came back to her 
cheeks. 

She had telegraphed to her aunt, and 
the Signora Barbuzzi met her at the sta- 
tion in Messina. They reached Rome on 
the second day, a little less than a fort- 
night after they had left, and early in the 
afternoon. 


(To be concluded.) 





A PRAYER. 


I CARE not what the young year brings to me, 
Without your love its joy must still be pain ; 
My thoughts are all of what it bears for thee, 


Lady Disdain ; 


Let me drink deep of fate’s most bitter wine, 
So that thy cup may bitter be as mine! 


That thou, whose wondrous eyes, whose heart of stone, 
Have set the whole world frowning and amiss, 
May’st come to love and, loving, be alone— 


God grant me this! 


And, thus avenged for all that I have lost, 
I fain would see thy first love tempest tost. 


The slowly moving tide of hopeless days -° 
Has drowned my heart and turned it sick within, 
The while thy feet through pleasure’s careless maze 


Straying have been ; 


And, with love’s death, for this alone I care— 
That thou may’st learn to love and to despair ! 


Burke Devenish. 
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A pathetic story of peasant life in Poland—The simple love tale of Klen and | 
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HE snow was dry, crunching dry, and 

not very deep. Klen, having long 
’ legs, walked easily and rapidly along the 
road from Zagrabie to Ponikila. He 
walked rapidly, for it was very cold, and 
growing colder; and his clothing was 
scanty—a short coat, a still shorter over- 
coat of sheepskin, black woolen trousers, 
and thin, patched boots. He wore a light 
hat, and in his hand he carried an oboe. 
Cheerfulness was in his heart, and in his 
soul good reason for his joy. This morn- 
ing he had signed a contract with Canon 
Krajewski, making him organist of 
Ponikila. 

Hitherto he had wandered like a 
Bohemian from inn to inn, from wedding 
to wedding, from fair to fair, from pardon 
to pardon, trying hard to earn whatever 
he could with the oboe or organ, on 
which he played better than any one else 
in the neighborhood. And now he was to 
be established, to settle in Ponikila, and 
begin a respectable life under his own 
roof. He would have a house, a garden, 
a hundred and fifty rubles a year! There 
would also be some incidental revenue, 
and besides, he would have the dignity of 
aman who works for the glory of God. 
Everybody would respect him. Not long 
ago, any farmer in Zagrabie or in Poni- 
kila, if he possessed but a couple of acres 
of land, despised Klen. Now they would 
all raise their caps to him. A church 
organist, and in such a large parish, was 
a person of no little importance. 

For a long time Klen had aspired to 
this position, but had known that while 
Mielnicki was living it was of no use to 
think of it. The old man’s fingers had 
grown stiff, and he played badly; still, 
the canon would not have dismissed him 
on any consideration, because they had 
lived together for twenty years. But 


when Mielnicki was kicked by the 
canon’s mule, Lysa, and died three days 
after the accident, Klen did not hesitate 
to ask the. priest for the vacant place. 
Neither did the canon hesitate to give it 
to him, knowing that he could not have 
found a better organist, even in the city. 

It is difficult toknow why Klen should 
have possessed such skill in playing the 
oboe, organ, and other instruments. He 
had not inherited it from his father, who 
had served in the army, but not in the 
band corps. Nevertheless, Klen had been 
fond of music from his childhood. When 
he was still a lad he had blown the organ 
in Ponikila for Mielnicki, who, having 
noticed the lad’s fondness for music, gave 
him lessons. After three years, he played 
better than his teacher, and later on, 
when some wandering musicians came to 
Zagrabie, Klen went with them. He 
wandered about in their company for 
several years, roaming about the world, 
playing wherever they chanced to be, at 
fairs and weddings or inchurches, He 
returned to Zagrabie only when his band 
of comrades broke up. 

He was as poor and thin as a church 
mouse, and lived as the birds in the trees 
live, upon what he picked up. Some- 
times he played for the ears of the people, 
sometimes only to the Lord God; and, 
although they thought him a loose fellow 
and a wine bibber, he became famous 
nevertheless. They used to say of him 
in Zagrabie and Ponikila : 

‘‘Klen is Klen. He is incorrigible, 
you can’t change him; but when he 
begins to play, even the Lord God is not 
displeased, and the people are delighted.’’ 
Others used to say to him : 

‘‘For God’s sake, Pan Klen, what kind 
of a devil is dwelling in you? ”’ 

In fact, it seemed as if there was an 
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evil spirit dwelling in this thin, long 
legged man. Still, while Mielnicki was 
living, Klen used at times to take his 
place on great holy days and pardons, 
and at these times he threw his whole 
soul into the music he brought out ofthe 
old organ’s pipes. 

In the midst of the high mass, when 
the people prayed and incense filled the 
nave, when everybody in the church 
chanted, Klen himself was full of enthu- 
siasm. When the mass was at its height, 
the scent of myrrh, amber, and odorifer- 
ous herbs, and the sight of the blazing 
candles and glittering ostensory seemed 
to overflow and overpower the worship- 
ers, the whole audience felt as if it were 
lifted into the air. Then the canon, rais- 
ing and lowering the monstrance, closed 
his eyes in ecstasy. So, too, did Pan 
Klen at the organ. It seemed to him 
that the instrument played itself, that the 
voices of the pipes were rising like waves, 
flowing like rivers, thundering like cata- 
racts, pattering like rain; it seemed as if 
they were flooding the church, as if they 
were flowing under the vaults and before 
the altar, in the clouds of incense, in the 
sunshine, and in the souls of his hearers : 
one voice threatening and majestic, like 
a thunderbolt, others like voices of men 
speaking in living words, still others 
like the tender notes of the nightingale. 

After the mass, Pan Klen would de- 
scend from the choir with unsteady step 
and shining eyes; but, being a simple 
man, he used to think and to say that he 
was merely tired. The canon would praise 
him in whispers and give him money ; 
then Klen would go among the people 
flocking out of church, who saluted him 
respectfully, although he did not own a 
house, but only roomed in Zagrabie. 

But it was not in order to hear them 
say, ‘‘ Look! Klen is there,” that Pan 
Klen stood by the church door, but be- 
cause he wished to see the person who 
was to him the sweetest in Ponikila, in 
Zagrabie, and in all the world. ‘This was 
Panna Olka, the daughter of a brickmaker 
from Zagrabie. She had bewitched his 


heart with her blue eyes, her fair face, and 
her cherry-like mouth. 

Klen knew perfectly well that the 
brickmaker would not give her to him, 
and he had tried to conquer his love for 
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the girl, but it was too strong for him, 
and he would repeat to himself, ‘Ay, 
how deep she has entered into my heart ! 
I cannot pull her out of it, even by 
force.’’ 

It was for her that he had given up his 
wandering, for her that he lived. When 
he played the organ he would think that 
she was listening to him, and the thought 
was an inspiration. 

As for her,.at first she admired his 
musical genius, and then she came to 
love him for himself. Although he had 
a strange, dark face and dreamy eyes, and _ 
wore a short coat, a still shorter overcoat 
of sheepskin, and had thin, long legs like 
a stork, Pan Klen was the beloved of 
Olka’s heart. 

But her father, the brickmaker, although 
most of the time he had little enough 
money himself, did not intend to give 
Olka to Klen. 

‘‘ Everybody is after the girl,’’ he used 
to say to himself, ‘‘and why, then, should 
such a man as Klen keep her from making 
a better match ? ’”’ 

So he would hardly let Klen into the 
house. But when old Mielnicki died 
everything was changed at once. After 
having signed the contract with the 
canon, Klen hurried immediately to the 
brickmaker, who vouchsafed, in reply to 
the great news: 

‘‘T don’t say that you are to have mat- 
ters all your own way, but being an 
organist is quite different from being a 
tramp.’’ 

And having invited Klen into the zzda, 
or sitting room, he treated him to vodka 
and honored him as a guest. 

When Olka came in her father rejoiced 
with the young people that Klen had be- 
come a pan, a respectable and substantial 
member of the community, that he was 
to have a house and garden, and that next 
to the canon Pan Klen was to be the most 
important person in Ponikila. 

Klen had remained with Olka and her 
father from noon to sundown — happy 
hours that had passed all too swiftly— 
and then he had started for Ponikila over 
the frozen, creaking snow, in the twilight 
of the evening. The cold was increasing, 
but he did not care for that except that 
he walked more rapidly. In walking he 
thought continually of Olka, and the 
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thought warmed his heart. This had 
been the happiest day in his life. On the 
empty road and the frozen meadows, 
where the covering of snow turned red 
and biue in the faint evening light, he 
carried his joy like a bright lantern with 
which to light his way in the darkness. 
He kept turning over in his mind every- 
thing that had happened—the conversa- 
tion with the canon, every word he had 
exchanged with the brickmaker, and, 
above all, with Panna Olka. 

She had said to him, when for a little 
while they had been alone together : ‘‘ To 
me the change in your prospects is noth- 
ing. I would follow you as you were 
before—follow you even beyond the seas ; 
but for papa it is better that things have 
turned out as they have.’’ 

And Klen, being very much moved, 
and very grateful, had kissed her finger 
tips, and had said: 

‘‘May God reward Olka for all time to 
come! Amen !’’ 

Now, in remembering all this, he was 
sorry that he had kissed her only on the 
hand, and that he had said so little, be- 
cause he felt that if only the brickmaker 
would give his consent, she would go 
with him anywhere, even along this for- 
saken road in the snow. 

‘My pure gold!’’ thought Pan Klen. 
‘If you but love me, you shall surely be 
a great lady some day.’’ 

Then he walked still more swiftly, so 
that the snow sounded louder than ever 
under his feet. But soon he began to 
think again about Olka. 

‘*Such a girl will never deceive a man,’’ 
he repeated to himself. 

A deep feeling of gratitude overwhelmed 
him. If really Olka were with him now, 
he would not hesitate or hold back; he 
would throw the oboe to the ground, 
and press her strongly yet tenderly to his 
breast. He wished he had done no less 
than this an hour ago, but it is always 
thus when the time comes to express the 
inmost thoughts of the heart. ‘‘ Then 
one becomes stupid, and one’s tongue is 
of wood. It is easier to play the organ.’’ 

In the mean time, the ribbon of red and 
gold which shone in the sky changed 
slowly to a shining cord, and then to a 
gleaming thread, and finally disappeared ; 
the dusk came, and the stars shone in the 
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firmament, standing out clear and sharp, 
as they always do in the winter. The 
ears of the organist of Ponikila began to 
tingle with the bitter cold. Pan Klen, 
who knew the country, determined to cut 
across the meadows in order to reach his 
home sooner. After a while he seemed 
to be but a line on the even, snowy space, 
standing out grotesquely tall. 

It occurred to him to play a little to 
himself, before his fingers became stiff. 
Acting on the thought, he raised the in- 
strument to his lips. The voice of the 
oboe resounded in the emptiness of the 
night. It was feeble, as if frightened by 
the lonely white plain, and it sounded all 
the stranger because Klen played only 
light, merry melodies. He recalled how, 
after a few drinks with the brickmaker, he 
had begun to play and sing, and how Olka 
had sung with him, her fine voice ring- 
ing with happiness. He wished now to 
play the same songs, and he began one 
which she had sung earlier in the 
evening : 

Level the mountains and the ravines, O Lord ! 

They must be leveled. 

Bring my lover unto me, O Lord, 

Bring him quickly unto me. 

But the brickman did not like this song, 
because it seemed to him too simple, and 
he had told them to sing something more 


genteel. So then they had _ started 
another, which Olka had learned in 
Zagrabie : 


Pan Ludwik went hunting, 

Leaving Helunia, picture-like. 

Pan Ludwik returned ; the music played, 
The trumpeters trumpeted, Helunia slept. 

The brickman liked this one better, and 
becoming more merry, they had sung 
‘The Green Pitcher,” at which they had 
laughed very much, In this song the 
girl cries bitterly at first because the 
pitcher is broken, though the song ends 
with laughter. 

Oh, my green pitcher, 
Broken by my lover. 

“Do not cry or be sorry ; 

I shall pay for your pitcher.”’ 

Olka sang as long as she could ‘‘ Oh, 
my green pitcher !’’ and then she laughed 
while Klen, taking the oboe from his 
mouth, answered her with great airs like 
a lord, ‘‘ Do not cry or be sorry !”’ 

And now, remembering how merry 
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they had’ been, he played for himself 
‘‘Oh, my green pitcher!’’ and smiled as 
best he could, his lips being so much 
occupied with the oboe. But it was very 
cold, and his lips were freezing to the 
mouthpiece. His fingers finally became 
so stiff that he was obliged to stop 
playing. 

He walked a little further, but he was 
out of breath, and a cloud of frozen vapor 
that had come from the instrument was 
all about his face. 

He was growing tired. He had forgot- 
ten that the snow is deeper on the mea- 
dows than on the traveled road, and that 
it is not an easy matter to force a way 
through deep snow, even with such long 
legs. Besides, there were hollows in the 
meadows, and these were filled with drifts 
that came up to his knees. He regretted 
that he had left the road, on which he 
might have met a wagon from Ponikila. 

The stars shone more clearly, and the 
cold increased. Klen was warm, and his 
skin was moist from his exertion, but 
when the wind blew over the river 
meadows it chilled him. He tried to 
play again, but he could not. A feeling 
of loneliness seized him; around him 
everything was frightfully empty and 
quiet. In Ponikila a warm house waited 
for him, but he preferred to think about 
Zagrabie. 

‘‘Olka is now going to bed,’’ he said 
to himself ; ‘‘ but, thank God, her room is 
warm,’’ 

And thinking that Olka was warm and 
comfortable, Klen’s heart rejoiced in pro- 
portion as he was cold and tired. He had 
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now left the meadows, and entered a pas- 
ture covered with bushes. He was so 
tired that he wanted to sit down with the 
oboe under the first bush and rest, but 
he thought, ‘‘I shall freeze,’ and walked 
further on. 

Between the bushes and under the 
hedges there were deeper snow drifts. 
Klen struggled through some of them, 
but finally he was so exhausted that he 
said to himself: 

‘‘T will sit down. If I don’t sleep I 
shall not freeze, and in order not to sleep 
I will play my oboe.’’ 

He sank down, and began to play, and 
again the voice of the oboe sounded over 
the snow amid the silence of the night. 
Klen’s eyelids were becoming heavier 
and heavier, the melody of ‘‘ The Green 
Pitcher ’’ became weaker and weaker by 
degrees ; finally it stopped. 

Klen was still able to resist the stupor 
of sleep; he still remained conscious and 
still he thought about Olka, only in the 
mean time the sense of solitude was 
drawing in upon him. He felt as if he 
had been forgotten, and he wondered with 
sudden amazement that she was not be- 
side him. 

‘* Olka,’’ he murmured. 

The oboe slipped from his stiffening 
fingers. The night was silent. 

In the morning the sun shone upon his 
bowed figure, with the oboe lying at his 
feet. His face, with the blue of the cold 
still upon it, kept the rapt look it had 
worn as Klen sang: 


“Do not cry or be sorry ; 
I shall pay for your pitcher !”’ 


TO MY FRIEND. 


AS in the depths of some cathedral dim. 

A radiant window glorifies the air, 
By sending through the aisles and arches grim 

Its rich, sweet light replete with colors rare ; 
So, in the sacred places of my heart, 

Your friendship stands, and sheds its tender glow, 
Enriching, beautifying, in such part, 

As only you and I may ever know. 
Then in this sanctuary of my life, 

Oh, shine forever, friendship passing dear ! 
With purity and strength and sweetness rife, 

I’m blest, indeed, while I can claim thee here! 


Ellinor Dale Runcie. 
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THE EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GERMANY, AGED EIGHTEEN. 


From the painting by F. 


Winterhalter, at Windsor. 


FAMOUS PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


X—FRANCOIS XAVIER WINTERHALTER. 


The Franco German artist who was the great royal favorite of the last generation, and who 
painted the courts of Louis Philippe and the third Napoleon in France, 
and of Victoria in England. 


HAT chance plays a great part in the 
lives of some men must be acknowl- 
edged. For a man whose career depends 
upon patronage, it makes a tremendous 
difference which period fate selects for 
sending him into the world. Francis I, 


a 


a man of wonderful taste, sought out 
Benvenuto Cellini, brought him from 
Italy to France, and gave him the oppor- 
tunity to leave an imperishable name. 
Marie Antoinette, with her love for 
prettiness, made the reputation of Vigée 
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Le Brun. Kingsand queens have always 
been —or always until recently — the 
fashion makers, the arbiters of taste. 

It was fortunate forFrancois Xavier Win- 
terhalter that he happened to be painting 
portraits at the period when the Citizen 
King was reigning in France, and Vic- 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT, QUEEN 
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when the ‘‘Munich school’’ of today 
was unthought of. He went from there 
to Rome, and first settled in Paris in 
1834. Louis Philippe was now fairly on 
the throne of France. He had had years 
of exile, and of something like discomfort. 
Perhaps it was not remarkable that when 
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VICTORIA’S MOTHER. 


from the painting by F. Winterhalter, at Windsor. 


toria, a young lady of rather conventional 
ideas upon the subject of art, was on the 
throne of England. Through their patron- 
age, through the fact that he painted the 
most celebrated people of his time, he 
became one of the most interesting 
painters. 

Winterhalter was born in Baden in 
1806. He studied at Munich, at a time 


he was able to gratify his tastes they 
were shown to be those which tended to 
comfortable commonplaceness. He had 
had emotions enough to last a man 
through half a dozen lifetimes, and he 
became what some of his subjects irrever- 
ently called ‘“‘a_ stout shopkeeper.’’ 
Winterhalter painted pretty pictures, 
being particularly happy in giving all 














THE DUCHESSE DE NEMOURS. 


Fron the painting by F. Winterhalter, in the Versailles Gallery 
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QUEEN VICTORIA, AT THE AGE OF FORTY. 


From the painting by F. Winterhalter. 


his ‘sitters pleasant surroundings and an 
altogether satisfied expression; and as 
soon as Louis Philippe saw the young 
artist’s work, he adopted him as the 
court painter. 

Louis Philippe had five sons. His 
daughter, Louise, married the King of 


Belgium, who had been the husband of 
the lovely Princess Charlotte of England. 
Of his sons, the Prince de Joinville mar- 
ried a daughter of Dom Pedro I of Brazil; 
the Duc d’Aumale, whose death inter- 
ested the world last year, married Marie 
de Bourbon, daughter of Prince Teopold 
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LOUISE, QUEEN OF BELGIUM, 
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DAUGHTER OF LOUIS PHILIPPE, 


From the painting by F. Winterhalter. 


of Salerno; the Duc de Nemours married 
Princess Victoria of Saxe Coburg, a near 
relative of the English queen. Every 
student of modern history remembers the 
diplomatic scandal of the marriage of the 
youngest of the brothers, the Duc de 


Montpensier, to the sister of Isabella of 
Spain, and all the consequent intrigue. 
Winterhalter was called in to paint all 
these ladies, and their relations. 

In 1845, when the Queen of England 
visited Louis Philippe, Winterhalter was 
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EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


frou a photograph by the Maison Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by IF. Winterhalter. 


brought to her notice. The Chateau d’Eu 
was turned over to her for a residence. 
She spent five days there, and then con- 
tinued her travels on the continent. At 
Louis Philippe’s pressing invitation, she 
went back to the chateau for a short so- 
journ before her return to England. She 
found on the walls of the ‘‘Galerie Vic- 
toria,’? which had been arranged in her 
honor, a series of pictures by Winter- 
halter, commemorating her visit. There 
were full length portraits of herself, the 


prince consort, and the children, besides 
scenes from their life at home. Another 
set by the same artist illustrated Louis 
Philippe’s visit to Windsor. The queen 


-was so much delighted that she invited 


Winterhalter to London. 

While in England, he painted so many 
pictures of the queen and her family that 
he came to be known as the royal painter 
in London, as well as in Paris. It is his 
portraits that have given the world their 
impressions of Queen Victoria at this 





THE DUCHESSE D’AUMALE 


From the painting by F. Winterhaiter, in the Versailles Gallery 
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period of her life. He painted the little 
Princess Victoria, who afterward became 
the Empress of Germany, in the year 
when her mother wrote of her: ‘‘ Pussy’s 
cheeks are so red and fat, they look as 
though they would burst ;’’ and he has 
made a charming little maid of her. 

Winterhalter went through the years 
which unseated Louis Philippe, and as 
he had painted Victoria for the French 
king of the Bourbon line, now he was 
commissioned to paint that king’s im- 
perial successors, Napoleon and Eugénie, 
for their royal cousin of Britain. Vic- 
toria had determined to be friendly with 
France, and it seemed to be all one to 
her who sat on the throne. England re- 
ceived the exiled Bourbon, and her queen 
went on a visit to the emperor, taking 
Louis Philippe’s court painter along to 
compliment the new rulers. 

Winterhalter lived until 1873, and was 
in constant demand as a painter of the 
great. Without a tithe of the talent 
of the men who had immortalized the 
courts of Queen Victoria’s predecessors 
—men like Gainsborough, Vandyke, Rey- 
nolds, Hoppner, and the rest—he yet 
became almost as conspicuous. He 
himself was very sensitive concerning 
his position. A few days before his 
death he made a will, in which he de- 
sired that twelve pictures which he had 
allowed no one to see should not be given 
to the world until fifty years after his 
death. 

‘* Many painters, ’’ he wrote, in explain- 
ing this provision, ‘‘are praised to the 
skies during their lifetime, and yet sev- 
eral years after they have passed away 
few will care to look at the works they 
have left. Especially is this true of 
painters who have enjoyed the favor of 
kings and emperors. It is unjust that 
they should be made to suffer for it. To 
my own lot it has fallen to be treated 
with extreme kindness by such exalted 
personages. Should I, on that account, be 
deprived of the position in art for which 
I have striven so long and earnestly? ”’ 

But his heirs disregarded his wishes, 
and the pictures were shown to the 
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public. The two finest were portraits of 
Prince Metternich in his garden at 
Johannisberg, and of Garcia, the famous 
singing master, of whom Winterhalter 
was very fond. Four other canvases were 
landscapes, three flower pieces, and two 
battle scenes. 

In his review of the French Salon of 
1864, Edmond About gives a criticism of 
two pictures exhibited by Winterhalter 
which may be taken as showing the art 
world’s attitude toward the famous por- 
trait painter’s work. 

‘‘T take first of all,’’ says M. About, 
‘‘the portrait of the prince imperial. 
Certainly Winterhalter ought not to be 
considered as an ordinary artist; the 
favor which he enjoys with the princes of 
Europe, and even with the good public, 
should not be attributed to a universal 
mistake. Twenty five or thirty millions 
do not agree upon the same foolishness at 
the same moment. Winterhalter has 
talent ; he has proved it more than once. 
He excels often in rendering the elegance 
and brilliancy of a pretty woman. He 
knows how to pose, how to adjust, to 
dress magnificently certain models. He 
has made some portraits that can bear 
comparison with Lawrence and the most 
aristocratic painters England has pro- 
duced ; but his display this year is below 
mediocrity. He had to paint a beautiful 
child whom all Paris knows. He has 
made of him a cold doll, without blood, 
the eye dimmed, the physiognomy duil. 

‘The other portrait is a treason against 
beauty. What most distinguishes the 
lovely model, sacrificed by the brush of 
Winterhalter, is an incredible fineness of 
skin, a mother of pearl complexion. The 
painter gives us a tone as of flesh soaked 
in water.’’ 

When the French critics focused their 
keen eyes upon his canvases, it was not 
altogether a pleasant thing to be the 
painter of courts where the esthetic was 
not the chief thing desired. It is not 


curious that Winterhalter desired to ap- 
peal to the verdict of another generation ; 
but we of todayeare not much kinder to 
him. 
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OHN STORM’S enemies had suc- 
ceeded. He was committed for sedi- 
tion, and there was the probability that 
when brought up again he would be 
charged with complicity in manslaughter. 
Throughout the proceedings at the police 
court he maintained a calm and dignified 
silence. Supported by an exalted faith, 
he regarded even death with composure. 
When the trial was over, and the police- 
man who stood at the back of the dock 
tapped him on the arm, he started like a 
man whose mind had been occupied by 
other issues. 

“aer* 

‘‘Come,’’ said the policeman; and he 
was taken back to the cells. 

Next day he was removed to Holloway, 
and there he observed the same calm and 
silent attitude. His bearing touched and 
impressed the authorities, and they tried 
by various small kindnesses to make his 
imprisonment easy. He encouraged them 
but little. 

On the second morning an officer came 
to his cell and said, ‘‘ Perhaps you would 
care to look at the newspaper, father? ”’ 

‘* Thank you, no,’’ he answered. ‘‘ The 
newspapers were never much to me, even 
when I was living in the world; they 
cannot be necessary now,that I am going 
out of it.’’ 

‘*Oh, 
danger. 
contain so much about yourself. 


come, you exaggerate your 
Besides, now that the papers 
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THE CHRISTIAN.’ 


|| BY HALL CAINE. 


| 
| Mr. Caine is one of the strongest writers of the day, and “ The Christian ” is 
| the strongest story he has ever written—stronger than “ The Manxman,” stronger 
than “The Deemster.” It is designed by its author to be a dramatic picture of | 
| what he regards as the great intellectual movement of our time in England and 
| in America—the movement toward Christian socialism, 

















‘‘ That is a reason why I should not see 
them, sir.’’ 

‘‘Well, to tell you the truth, father, 
this morning’s paper has something about 
somebody else, and that was why I 
brought it.’’ 

“ie” 

‘‘Somebody near to you—very near, 
and—but I’ll leave it with you. Nothing 
to complain of this morning? No? ”’ 

But John Storm was already deep in the 
columns of the newspaper. He found the 
news intended for him. It was the death 
of his father. The paragraph was cruel 
and merciless. ‘‘ Thus the unhappy man 
who was brought up at Bow Street two 
days ago is now a peer in his own right 
and the immediate heir to an earldom.” 

The moment was a bitter and terrible 
one. Memories of past years swept over 
him—half forgotten incidents of his boy- 
hood, when his father was his only friend, 
and he walked with his father’s hand— 
memories of his father’s love of him, his 
hopes, his aims, his ambitions, and all 
the vast ado of his poor delusive dreams. 
And then came thoughts of the broken 
old man dying alone, and of himself in 
his prison cell. It had been a strangely 
familiar thought to him of late that if he 
left London at seven in the morning he 
could speak to his father at seven the 
same night; and now his father was 
gone, the last opportunity was lost, and 
he could speak to him no more. 

But he tried to conquer the call of blood 
which he had put aside so long, and to 


*Copyright, 1897, by Hall Catne.—This story began in the November, 1896, number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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set over against it the claims of his ex- 
alted mission and the spirit of the teach- 
ing of Christ. What had Christ said? 
‘¢Call no man your father upon the earth, 
for one is your Father which is in 
heaven.”’ 

‘‘Ves,’’? he thought, ‘‘ that’s it: ‘for 
one is your Father which is in heaven.’ ’’ 

Then he took up the newspaper again, 
thinking to read with a calmer mind the 
report of his father’s death and burial ; 
but his eye fell on a different matter. 

ANOTHER MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE.— 
Hardly has the public mind recovered from the 
perplexity attending the disappearance of a well 
known clergyman from Westminster, when the 
news comes of a no less mysterious disappear- 
ance of a popular actress from a West End 
I,ondon theater. 


It was Glory. 


Although a recent acquisition to the stage, and 
the latest English actress to come into her heri- 
tage of fame, she was already a universal fa- 
vorite, and her sudden and unaccountable disap- 
pearance is a shock as well as a surprise. To 
the disappointment of the public, she had not 
played her part for nearly a week, having ex- 
cused herself on the ground of indisposition ; 
but there was apparently nothing in the state of 
her health to give cause for anxiety orto prepare 
her friends for the step she has taken. What 
has become of her appears to be entirely beyond 
conjecture; but her colleagues and associates 
are still hoping for the best, though the tone of a 
letter left behind gives only too much reason to 
fear a sad and perhaps fatal sequel. 


When the officer entered the cell again 
an hour after his first visit, John Storm 
was pallid and thin and gray. The sub- 
lime faith he had built up for himself had 
fallen to ruins, a cloud had hidden the 
face of the Father which was in heaven, 
and the death he had waited for as the 
crown of his life seemed to be no better 
than an abject end to a career that had 
failed. 

‘‘Cheer up!’ said the officer. ‘‘I’ve 
some good news for you, at all events.”’ 

The prisoner siniled sadly and shook 
his head. 

‘Bail was offered and accepted at Bow 
Street this morning, and you will be at 
liberty to leave us today.’’ 

‘When, sir? ’’ said John, and 
manner changed imuinediately. 

‘‘Well, not just yet, you know.”’ 

‘For the love of God, sir, let me go at 
once! I have something to do—sonie- 
bodv to look for and find.”’ 


his 
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“Still, for your own — security, 
father-——”’ 
‘*But why?” 


‘“‘Then you don’t know that the mob 
sent a dog out in search of you ?’’ é 
‘*No, I didn’t know that; butif allthe 

dogs of Christendom " 

‘‘But there are worse dogs waiting for 
you than any that go on four legs, you 
know.”’ 

‘‘That’s nothing, sir, nothing at all; 
and if bail has been accepted surely it is 
your duty to liberate meatonce. I claim 
—I demand that you should do so! ”’ 

The officer raised his eyes in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Yousurprise me, father. After 
your calmness and patience and submis- 
sion to authority, too! ’’ 

John Storm remained silent for a mo- 
meut, and then he said, with a touching 
solemnity: ‘‘ You must forgive me, sir. 
You are very good—everybody is good to 
mehere. Still, I am not afraid; and if 
you can let me go ee 

The officer left him. It was several 
hours before he returned. By this time 
the long summer day had closed in, and 
it was quite dark. 

‘‘They think you’ve gone. 
go now. Come this way.”’ 

At the door of the office, some minutes 
afterwards, John Storm paused with the 
officer’s hand in his, and said: 

‘‘ Perhaps it is needless to ask who is 
my bail, sir’’ (he was thinking of Mrs. 
Callender); ‘‘ but if you can tell me = 

‘*Certainly. It was Sir Francis Drake. ’’ 

John Storm bowed gravely and turned 
away. Ashe passed out of the yard his 
eyes were bent on the ground and his step 
was slow and feeble. 

At that moment Drake was on his way 
to the Corinthian Club. Early in the 
evening he had seen this letter in the col- 
ummns of an evening paper : 








You can 





THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCES.—Is it not 
extraordinary that in discussing “the epidemic 
of inystery ’’ which now fills the air of London, 
it has apparently never occurred to any one that 
the two inysterious disappearances which are 
the text of so many sermons may be really one 
disappearance only? That the ‘‘ man of God” 
and the ‘‘ woman of the theater ’’ may have acted 
in collusion, from the same impulse, and with 
the same expectation, and that the rich and 
beneficent person who (according to latest 
report) has come to the rescue of the one, and 
is an active agent in looking for the other, is in 
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reality the foolish, though well meaning, victim 
of both? R. U. 

For three hours Drake had searched for 
Lord Robert with flame in his eyes and 
fury in hisheart. Going first to Belgrave 
Square he had found the blinds down and 
the house shut up. Mrs. Mackray was 
dead. She had died at a lodging in the 
country, alone and unattended. Her 
wealth had not been able to buy the love 
and devotion of one faithful servant at 
the end. She had left nothing to her 
daughter except a remonstrance against 
her behavior, but she had made Lord 
Robert her chief heirand sole executor. 

That amiable mourner had returned to 
London with all possible despatch as soon 
as the breath was out of his mother in 
law’s body, and arrangements were made 
for its transit. He was now engaged in 
relieving the tension of so much unusual 
emotion by a round of his nightly pleas- 
ures. Drake had come up with him at 
last. 

The Corinthian Club was unusually gay 
that night. ‘‘Helloa there!” came from 
every side. The music in the ball room 
was louder than ever, and judging by the 
numbers of the dancers, the attraction of 
‘‘ Tra-la-la ’’ was even greater than be- 
fore. There was the note of yet more 
reckless license everywhere, as if that 
little world whose life was pleasure had 
been under the cloud of a temporary terror 
and was determined to make up for it by 
the wildest folly. The men chaffed and 
laughed and shouted comic songs and 
kicked their legs about ; the women drank 
and giggled. 

Lord Robert was in the supper room 
with three guests—the ‘‘ Three Graces.’’ 
The women were in full evening dress. 
Betty was wearing the ring she had taken 
from Polly—‘‘just to remember her by, 
pore thing !’’—and the others were blaz- 
ing in similar brilliants. The wretched 
man himself was half drunk. He had 
been talking of Father Storm and of his 
own wife in a jaunty tone, behind which 
there was an intensity of hatred. 

‘* But this panic of his, don’t you know, 
was the funniest thing ever heard of! 
Going home that night I counted seven- 
teen people on their knees in the streets— 
*pon my soul I did! Eleven old women 


of eighty, two or three of seventy, and 
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one or two that might be as young as 
sixty nine. Then the epidemic of piety 
in high life, too! Several of our million- 
aires gave sixpence apiece to beggars— 
were seen to do it, don’t you know! One 
old girl gave up playing baccarat and 
subscribed to ‘Darkest England’! No 
end of sweet little women confessed their 
pretty weaknesses to their husbands, and 
now that the world is wagging along as 
merrily as before, they don’t know what 
the devil they are to do! But look 
here !’’ 

Out of his trousers pockets at either 
side he tugged a torn and crumpled assort- 
ment of old letters, and proceeded to 
tumble them on to the table. 

‘« These are a few of the applications I 
had from curates in charge and such 
beauties for the care of the living in 
Westminster while the other gentleman 
lay in jail. It’s the bishop’s right to 
appoint the creature, don’t you know, 
but they think a patron’s recommenda- 
tion Oh, they’re a sweet team! 
Listen to this: ‘ May it please your lord- 
ship fake 

And then in mock tones, flourishing 
one hand, the man read aloud amid the 
various noises of the place—the pop of 
champagne bottles and the rumble of the 
dancing in the room below—the fulsome 
letters he had received from clergymen. 
His wretched women in their paint and 
patches shrieked with laughter. 

It was at that moment Drake came up, 
looking pale and fierce. 

‘‘Hello there! Is it you? 
and take a glass of fizz.’’ 

‘‘Not at this table,’’ said Drake. 
prefer to drink with friends.’’ 

Lord Robert’s eyes glistened, and he 
tried to smile. ‘‘Really? Thought | 
was counted in that distinguished com- 
pany, don’t you know.”’ 

‘So you were; but I’ve come to see 
that a friend who is not a friend is always 
the worst enemy.’’ 

‘What do you mean? ”’ 

‘‘What does that mean? ’’ said Drake, 
throwing the paper on to the table. 

‘““Well, what of it? ’’ 

‘The initials to that letter are yours, 
and all the men I meet tell me that you 
have written it.’’ 

‘‘They do, do they ? 








Sit down 


“] 


Well? ”’ 
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‘‘T won’t ask you if you did or if you 
didn’t.”’ 

‘Don’t, dear boy.’’ 

‘‘But I’ll require you to disown it, 
publicly and at once.”’ 

‘« And if I won’t—what then? ”’ 

‘‘Then I'll tell the public for myself 
that it’s a lie, a cowardly and contempt- 
ible lie, and that the man who wrote it is 
avcur!*? 

‘“Oh, ho! So it’s like that, is it?’”’ 
said Lord Robert, rising to his feet as if 
setting himself on guard. 

‘‘ Yes, it zs like that, Lord Robert Ure, 
because the woman who is slandered in 
that letter is as innocent as your own 


wife, and ten thousand times as pure as. 


the drabs that are your constant com- 
pany!” 

Lord Robert’s angular and ugly face 
glistened with a hateful smile. ‘‘Inno- 
cent!’’ he cried hoarsely, and then he 
laughed out loud. ‘‘Go on! It’s rip- 
pin’ to hear you, dear boy! Innocent, 
by God! Just as innocent as any other 
ballet girl who is dragged through the 
sewers and stews of London, and then 
picked up at last by the born fool who 
keeps her for another man ! ”’ 

‘*You liar!’ cried Drake. And like 
a flash of light he had shot his fist across 
the table and struck the man full in the 
face. Then laying hold of the table itself, 
he swept it away with all that was on it 
and sprang at Lord Robert and took him 
by the throat. 

‘“Take that back, will you? 
back !’’ 

‘“‘T won’t!’’ cried Lord Robert, writh- 
ing and struggling in his grip. 

‘‘Then take that—and that—and that 
—and damn you!’ cried Drake, shower- 
ing blow after blow, and finally flinging 
the man with a crash into the débris of 
what had fallen from the table. 

The women were screaming by this 
time, and all the house was in alarm. 
But Drake was going out with long 
strides and a ferocious face, and no one 
attempted to stop him. 


Take it 
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RETURNING to St. James’ Street, Drake 
found John Storm waiting in his rooms. 
The men had changed a good deal since 
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they had last met, and the faces of both 
showed suffering. 

‘‘Forgive me for this visit,’’ said 
Storm. ‘It was my first duty to call 
and thank you for what you’ve done.”’ 

‘‘That’s nothing—nothing at all,’’ 
said Drake. 

‘‘T had also another object. 
know what that is.’’ 

Drake bowed his head. 

‘‘ She is gone, it seems, and there is no 
trace left of her.’’ 

‘* None. ’”’ 

‘Then you know nothing ? ’’ 

‘‘Nothing. And you?” 

‘‘Nothing whatever.’’ 

Drake bowed his head again. ‘‘I knew 
it was a lie—that she had gone after you. 
I never believed that story.’’ 

‘Would to God she had! ’’ said Storm 
fervently, and Drake flinched, but bore 
himself bravely. ‘‘ When did she go? ” 

‘‘Two days ago, apparently.” 

‘‘Has anybody looked for her? ”’ 

‘‘T have—everywhere—everywhere | 
can think of. But this London ae 

‘Yes, yes, I know, I know! ”’ 

‘‘ Ror two days I have never rested, and 
all last night——”’ 

Storm’s eyes were watching the twitch- 
ings of Drake’s face. He had been sitting 
uneasily on his seat, and now he rose 
from it. 

‘Are you 
Drake. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Storm. Then, in a husky 
voice, he added, ‘‘I don’t know if we 
shall ever meet again, you and I. When 
death breaks the link that binds 
people 

‘‘For God’s sake, don’t say that! ’’ 

‘OButit 2s°s0, 1sn76 10? 

‘Heaven knows! Certainly the letter 
she left behind—the letter to Rosa. Poor 
child, she was such a creature of joy— 
so bright, so brilliant! And then to think 


You'll 





going already?’’ said 





of her. I was much to blame. I came 
between you. But if I had once real- 
ized-——’’” 


Drake stopped, and the men fixed their 
eyes on each other for a moment and then 
turned their heads away. 

‘I’m afraid I’ve done you a great in- 
justice, sir,’’ said Storm. 

<oMer 

‘‘T thought she was only your toy, 
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your plaything. But perhaps ’’ (his voice 
was breaking)—“‘ perhaps you loved her, 
too.”’ 

Drake answered almost inaudibly, 
‘‘ With all my heart and soul !”’ 

‘‘ Then—then we have doth lost her ?’’ 

‘*Deth.*” 

There was silence for a moment. The 
hands of the two men met and clasped 
and parted. 

‘“‘I must go,’’ said Storm, and he 
moved across the room with a look of 
utter weariness. 

‘‘ But where are you going to? ’’ 

‘«T don’t know—anywhere—nowhere— 
it doesn’t matter now.’’ 

‘Well: ‘a 

‘* Good night.”’ 

‘* Good night.”’ 

Drake stood at the door below until the 
slow uncertain footsteps had turned the 
corner of the street and died away. 

John Storm was sure now. Over- 
whelmed by his own disgrace, ashamed 
of his downfall, and perhaps with a sense 
of her own share in it, Glory had de- 
stroyed herself. 

Strange contradiction! Much as he had 
hated Glory’s way of life, there came to 
him at the moment a deep remorse at the 
thought that he had been the means of 
putting an end toit. And then her gay 
and happy spirit clouded by his own dis- 
asters! Her good name stained by asso- 
ciation with his evil one! Her pure soul 
imperiled by his sin and fall! 

But it was now very late, and he began 
to ask himself where he was to sleep. At 
first he thought of his old quarters under 
the church, and then he told himself that 
Brother Andrew would be gone by this 
time, and that everything connected with 
the parish must be transferred to other 
keeping. Going by a hotel in Tra- 
falgar Square, he stepped in and asked 
for a bed. 

‘*Certainly, sir,’’ said the clerk, who 
was polite and deferential. 

‘‘Can I have something to eat, too?” 

‘* Coffee room to the left, sir. Luggage 
coming, sir? ’”’ 

‘“‘T have no luggage tonight,’’ he 
answered, and then he saw that the clerk 
looked at him doubtfully. 

The coffee room was empty, and only 
half lit up, for dinner was long over, and 
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the business of the day was done. John 
was sitting at his meal, eating his food 
with his eyes down and hardly conscious 
of what was going on around, when he 
became aware that from time to time 
people opened the room door and looked 
across at him, then whispered together 
and passed out. At length the clerk 
came up to him with awkward manners 
and a look of constraint. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir, but—are you 
Father Storm ? ”’ 

John bent his head. 

‘‘Then I’m sorry to say we cannot ac- 
commodate you--we dare not. We must 
request you to leave.’’ 

John rose without a word, paid his bill, 
and left the place. 

But where was he to go to? What 
house would receive him? If one hotel 
refused him, all other hotels in London 
would do the same. Then he remem- 
bered the shelter which he had himself 
established forthe undeserving poor The 
humiliation of that moment was terrible. 
But no matter. He would drink the cup 
of God’s anger to the dregs. 

The lamp was burning in the clock 
tower of the Houses of Parliament, and 
as John passed by the corner of Palace 
Yard two bishops came out in earnest con- 
versation and walked on in front of him. 

‘‘ The state and the church are as the 
body and soul,’’ said one, ‘‘and to sepa- 
rate them would be death to both.”’ 

‘‘Just that,” said the other, ‘‘and 
therefore we must fight for the church’s 
temporal possessions as we should con- 
tend for her spiritual rights, and so these 
benefice bills——’’ 

. The shelter was at the point of closing, 
and Jupe was putting out the lamp over 
the door as John stepped up to him. 

‘Who is it? ’’ said Jupe, in the dark. 

‘*Don’t you know me, Jupe? ” said 
John. 

‘* Father Jawn Storm! ”’ cried the man 
in a whisper of fear. 

‘“‘T want shelter for the night, Jupe. 
Can you put me up anywhere? ”’ 

“Vou, sire?” 

The man was staggered, and the long 
rod in his hand shook like a reed. Then 
he began to stammer something about 
the bishop and the archdeacon, and his 
new orders and instructions. How the 
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shelter had been taken over by other au- 
thorities, and he was now 

‘‘But confound it all! ’’ he said, stop- 
ping suddenly, putting his foot down 
firmly, and wagging his head to right 
and left like a man making a brave reso- 
lution, ‘‘I’lltyke ye in, sir, and heng it! ”’ 

It was the bitterest pill of ail, but John 
swallowed it and stepped into the house. 
As he did so he was partly aware of some 
tumult in a neighboring street, with the 
screaming of men and women and the 
barking of dogs. 

The blankets had been served out for 
the night, and the men in the shelter 
were clambering up totheir bunks. In 
addition tothe main apartment, there was 
a little room with a glass front, which 
hung like a cage near to the ceiling at 
one end, and was entered by a circular 
iron stair. This was the keeper’s own 
sleeping place, and Jupe was making it 
ready for John, while John himself sat 
waiting with the look of a crushed and 
humiliated man, when the tumult in the 
street came nearer, and at last drew up in 
front of the house. 

‘‘Wot’s thet ?’’ the men asked each 
other, lifting their heads, and Jupe came 
down and went to the door. When he 
returned his face was white, the sweat 
hung on his forehead, and a trembling 
shook his whole body. 

‘Ror Gawd’s sake, father, leave the 
house at onct! ’’ he whispered, in great 
agitation. ‘‘There’s a gang outside as’ll 
pull the place dahn if I keep you.”’ 

There was silence for a moment, save 
for the shouting outside, aud then John 
said, with asigh anda look of resignation, 
‘‘Very well, let me out, then;’’ and he 
turned to the door. 

‘‘Not that wy, sir; this wy,’’ said 
Jupe, and at the next moment they were 
stepping into a dark and narrow lane at 
the back. ‘‘Turn to the left when ye get 
ter the bottom, father—mind ye turn ter 
the left.” 

But John Storm had scarcely heard 
him. His heart had failed him at last. 
He saw the baseness and ingratitude of 
the people whom he had spent himself to 
relieve and uplift and succor and comfort, 
and he repented himself of the hopes and 
aims and efforts and sufferings which had 
come to this bankruptcy in the end. 
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‘‘My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me? ’’ 

Yes, yes, that was it, that was it! It 
was not this poor vile race merely, this 
stupid and ungrateful humanity—it was 
God! God used one man’s ignorance 
and another man’s anger and another 
man’s hatred and another man’s spite, 
and worked out his own ends through it 
all. And God had rejected him, refused 
him, turned a deaf ear to his prayer and 
his repentance, robbed him of friends, of 
affection, of love, and cast him out of the 
family of man! 

Very well! Sobe it! What should 
he do? He would go back to prison and 
say, ‘‘Take me in again; there is no 
room left for me in the world. I am 
alone, and my heart is dead within me.’’ 

He was at the end of the dark lane by 
this time, and forgetting Jupe’s warning, 
and seeing a brightly lighted street run- 
ning off to his right, he swung round to 
it and walked boldly along. This was 
Old Pye Street, and he had come to the 
corner at which it opens into Brown’s 
Square, when his absent mind became 
conscious of the loud baying of a dog. 
At the next moment the dog was at his 
feet, bounding about him with frantic de- 
light, leaping up to him as if trying to 
kiss him, and uttering, meanwhile, the 
most tender, the most true, the most piti- 
ful cries of love. 

It was his own dog, the bloodhound 
Don. 

His unworthy thoughts were chased 
away at the sight of this one faithful 
friend remaining, and he was stooping to 
fondle the great creature, to pull at 
the long drapery of its ears and the 
pendulous folds of its glorious forehead, 
when a short, sharp cry caused him to lift 
his head. 

‘‘Thet’s ’im!’’ said somebody, and 
then he was aware that a group of men 
with evil faces had gathered round. He 
knew them ina moment: the publican, 
with his bandaged head, Sharkey, who 
had served his time and been released 
from prison, and Pincher and Hawkins, 
who were out on bail. They had all been 
drinking. The publican, who carried a 
stick, was drunk, and the ‘‘ knocker up ”’ 
was staggering on a crutch. 


Then came a hideous scene. The four 
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men began to taunt John Storm, to take 
off their hats and bow to him in mock 
honor. ‘‘ His lordship, I believe! ’’ said 
one. ‘His reverend lordship, if you 
please ! ’’ said another. 

‘‘ Leave me, for God’s sake, leave me! ’’ 
said John. 

But their taunts became more and more 
menacing. 

‘‘What abart the end uv the world, 
father ?’’ 

‘‘Didn’t ye tell me to sell my bit uv 
biziness ?’’ 

‘*And didn’t ye say you’d cured me? 
And look at me now!” 

‘‘Don’t, I tell you, don’t!’’ cried John, 
and he moved away. 

They followed and began to push him. 
Then he stopped and cried in a loud voice 
of struggle and agony, ‘‘ Do you want to 
raise the devil in me? Go home, go 
home !’’ 

But they only laughed and renewed 
their torment. His hat fell off, and he 
snatched at it to recover it. In doing so 
his hand struck somebody in the face. 

‘‘ Strike a cripple, will ye?’’ said the 
publican, and he raised his stick and 
struck a heavy blow on John’s shoulder. 
At the next moment the dog had leaped 
upon the man, and he was shrieking on 
the ground. The ‘‘knocker up” lifted 
his crutch, and with the upper end of it 
he battered at the dog’s brains. 

‘* Stop, man, stop, stop! Don, Don!”’’ 

But the dog held on, and the man with 
the crutch continued to strike at it until 
Pincher, who had run to the other side 
of the street, came back with a clasp 
knife and plunged it into the dog’s neck. 
Then, with a growl and a whine and a 
pitiful cry, the creature let go its hold 
and rolled over, and the publican got on 
to his feet. 

It was the beginning of the end. John 
Storm looked down at the dog in its death 
throes, and all the devil in his heart came 
up and mastered him. There was a shop 
at the corner of the square, and some 
heavy chairs were standing on the pave- 
ment. He took up one of these and swung 
it round him like a toy, and the men fell 
on every side. 

By this time the street was incommotion, 
and people were coming from every court 
and yard and alley crying, ‘‘A mad- 
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man!’’ ‘‘ Police !’’ ‘‘ Lay hold of him !’’ 
‘‘He’ll kill somebody!’’ ‘‘Down with 
him !”’ 

John Storm was also shouting at the 
top of his voice, when suddenly he felt a 
dull stunning pain, without exactly 
knowing where. Then he felt himself 
moving up, up, up. He was in a train, 
the train was going through a tunnel, and 
the guards were screaming. ‘Then it was 
hot, and at the next moment it was cold, 
and still he was floating, floating. And 
then he saw Glory, he heard her say 
something ; and then he opened his eyes, 
and lo, the dark sky was above him, and 
some women were speaking in agitated 
voices over his face. 

“Who ist? ’’ 

‘It’s Father Storm. The brutes, the 
beasts! And the pore dog, too! ”’ 

‘“*Oh, dear! Where’sthe p’lice? What 
are we goin’ ter do with ’im, Aggie? ” 

‘Tyke ’im to my room, thet’s what.”’ 

Then he heard Big Ben strike twelve, 
and then It was a long, long journey, 
and the tunnel seemed to goon and on. 
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HALF an hour afterwards there came to 
the door of the orphanage the single loud 
thud that is the knock of the poor. An 
upper window was opened and a tremu- 
lous voice from the street below cried, 
‘Glory! Miss Gloria!’’ 

It was Agatha Jones. Glory hastened 
down stairs and found the girl in great 
agitation. One glance at her face in the 
candle light seemed to tell all. 

‘“You’ve seen him? ” 

‘““Yes; he’s hurt—he’s ue 

‘*Be calm, child ; tell me everything, ’”’ 
said Glory, and Aggie delivered her mes- 
sage. 

Since leaving Holloway, Father Storm 
had been followed and found by means of 
the dog. The crowd had set on him and 
knocked him down and injured him. He 
was now lying in Aggie’s room. There 
had been nowhere else to take him to, for 
the men had disappeared the moment he 
was down, and the women were afraid to 
take him in. The police had come at 
last, and they were now gone for the par- 
ish doctor. Mrs. Pincher was with the 
father, and the poor dog was dead. 
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Glory held her hand over her heart 
while Aggie told her story. ‘‘I follow 
you,’’ she said. ‘‘ Did you tell him I was 
here? Did he send you to fetch me? ”’ 

‘‘He didn’t speak,’’ said Aggie. 

‘‘Ts he unconscious ? ”’ 

“va 

‘*T’ll go with you at once.” 

Hurrying across the streets by Glory’s 
side, Aggie apologized for her room 
again. ‘‘I down’t live thet wy now, you 
know,’’ she said. ‘‘It may seem strange 
to you, but while my little boy was alive 
I couldn’t go into the streets to save my 
life—I couldn’t do it. And when ’is pore 
father died lahst week me 

The stone stairs to the tenement house 
were thronged with women. They stood 
huddled together in groups like sheep in 
a storm. There was not aman anywhere 
visible except a drunken sailor who was 
coning down from an upper story whis- 
tling and singing. The women silenced 
him. Had he no feelings? 

‘‘The doctor’s came, sister,’’ said a 
woman standing by Aggie’s door. Then 
Glory entered the room. 

The poor disordered place was lit by a 
bad lamp which threw splashes of light 
and left patches of shadow. John lay on 
the bed, muttering words that were in- 
audible. His coat and waistcoat had been 
removed and his shirt was open at the 
neck. ‘The high wall of his forehead was 
marble white, but his cheeks were red and 
feverish. One of his arms lay over the 
side of the bed, and Glory took it up and 
held it. Her great eyes were moist, but 
she did not cry, and neither did she speak 
nor move. The doctor was bathing a 
wound at the back of the head, and he 
looked up and nodded as Glory entered. 
At the other side of the bed an elderly 
woman in a widow’s cap was wiping her 
eyes with her apron. 

When the doctor was going away Glory 
followed him to the door. 

‘‘Ts he seriously injured, doctor ?’’ 

‘“Very.’’? The doctor was a young 
man—quick, brusk, and emphatic. 

‘* Not danger——”’ 

‘‘ Ves. The brutes have done for him, 
nurse, though you needn’t tell his friends 
so.’” 

‘‘Then—there is—no chance—what- 
ever ?”’ 
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‘‘Not a ghost of achance. By the way, 
you might try to find out where his friends 
are, and senda line tothem. I’ll be here 
in the morning. Good night.’’ 

Glory staggered back to the room with 
her hand pressed hard over her heart, and 
the young doctor, going down stairs two 
steps at a stride, met a police sergeant 
and a newspaper reporter coming up. 

‘‘ Cruel business, sir.’’ 

‘* Yes, but just one of those things that 
can’t easily be brought home to any- 


body.”’ 
‘‘Sad, though.’’ 
‘* Very sad.”’ 


The short night seemed as if it would 
never end. When daylight came the 
cheerless place was cleared of its refuse— 
its withered roses, its cigarette ends, and 
its heaps of left off clothing. Towards 
eight o’clock Glory hurried back to the 
orphanage, leaving Aggie and Mrs. 
Pincher in charge. John had been mut- 
tering inaudibly the whole night through, 
but he had never once moved, and he was 
still unconscious. 

‘‘Good morning, sister.’’ 

‘Good morning, children.”’ 

The little faces, fresh and bright from 
sleep, were waiting for their breakfast. 
When the meal was over Glory wrote by 
express to Mrs. Callender and to the 


-father superior of the brotherhood, then 


put on her bonnet and cloak and turned 
towards Downing Street. 

The prime minister had held an early 
cabinet council that morning. It was ob- 
served by his colleagues that he looked 
depressed and preoccupied. When the 
business of the day was done he rose to 
his feet rather feebly and said : 

‘‘Gentlemen, I have long had it in 
mind to say something—something of 
importance, and I feel the impulse to say 
it now. We have been doing our best 
with legislation affecting the church to 
give due reality and true life to its rela- 
tion with the state. But, gentlemen, the 
longer I live the more I feel that that re- 
lation is in itself a false one, injurious 
and even dangerous to both alike. Never 
in history, so far as I know, and cer- 
tainly never within my own experience, 
has it been possible to maintain the union 
of church and state without frequent 
adultery and corruption. The effort to 
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do so has resulted in manifest impostures 
in sacred things, in ceremonies without 
canonical significance, and in gross trav- 
esties of the solemn worship of God. 
Speaking of our own church, I will not 
disguise my belief that, but for the good 
and true men who are always to be found 
within its pale, it could not survive the 
frequent disregard of principles which lie 
deep in the theory of Christianity. Its 
epicureanism, its regard for the interests 
of the purse, its tendency to rank the ad- 
ministrator above the apostle, are weeds 
that spring up out of the soil of its mar- 
riage with the state. And when I think 
of the anomalies and inequalities of its 
internal government, of its countless poor 
clergy and of its lords and princes ; above 
all, when I remember its apostolic pre- 
tensions and the certainty that he who 
attempts to live within the church the 
real life of the apostles will incur the risk 
of that martyrdom which it has always 
declared against innovators, I cannot but 
believe that the consciences of many 
churchmen would be glad to be relieved 
of a burden of state temptation and seduc- 
tion which they feel to be hurtful and in- 
tolerable—to render unto Cesar the things 
which are Ceesar’s, and to God the things 
which are God’s. Be that as it may, I 
have now to tell you that, feeling this 
question to be paramount, yet despairing 
of dealing with it in the few years that 
old age has left to me, I have concluded 
toresign my office. It is for some younger 
statesman to fight this battle of the sepa- 
ration between the spiritual and the tem- 
poral in the interests of true religion and 
true civilization. God grant he may be 
a Christian man, and God speed and 
bless him ! ”’ 

The cabinet broke up with many un- 
wonted expressions of affection for the 
old leader, and many requests that he 
should ‘‘ think again ’’ over the step he 
contemplated. But every one knew that 
he had set his heart on an impossible 
euterprise, and every one felt that behind 
it lay the painful effect of an incident 
that was reported at length in the news- 
papers that morning. 

Left alone in the cabinet room, the 
prime minister drew up his chair before 
the empty grate and gave way to tender 
memories. He thought of John Storm 
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and the wreck of his life, of John's mother 
and her brave renunciation of love, and 
finally of himself and his near retirement. 
A spasm of the old love of power came 
over him, and he saw himself tomorrow, 
next day, next week, delivering up his 
seals of office to the queen, and then, the 
day following that, getting up from this 
chair for the last time and going out of this 
room to return to it no more—his work 
done, his life ended. 

It ‘was at that moment the footman 
came to say that a young lady in the 
dress of a nurse was waiting in the hall. 
‘‘A messenger from John,’’ he thought. 
And as he rose to receive her, heavily, 
wearily, and with the burden of his years 
upon him, Glory came into the room with 
her quivering face and two great tear 
drops standing in her eyes, but glowing 
with youth and health and courage. 

‘‘Sit down, sitdown. But ’’—looking at 
her again—‘‘ have you been here before ? *’ 

‘‘Never, my lord.’’ 

‘‘T have seen you somewhere. "’ 

‘‘T was an actress once. And I am a 
friend of John’s.”’ 

‘Of John’s? ‘Then you are——’ 

‘‘T am Glory.”’ 

‘“‘Glory! And so we meet at last, dear 
lady. But I Aaveseen youbefore. When 
he spoke of you, but did not bring you to 
see me, I took a stolen glance at the thea- 
ter myself——”’ 

‘“‘T have left it, my lord.’’ 

“Teh it?” 

And then she told him what she had 
done. 

His old eyes glistened and his head 
sank into his breast. : 

‘It wasn’t that I came to talk about, 
ny lord, but another and more painful 
miatter.’’ 

‘Can I relieve you of the burden of 
your message, my child? It has reached 
me already. It is in all the morning 
newspapers. ’”’ 

‘‘T didn’t think ofthat. 
tor told me to- » 

‘“What does the doctor say about 
him?” 

‘« He says 

“Sear 

‘‘ He says we are going to lose hin.’’ 

‘IT have sent for a great physician ; 
but no doubt it is past help. Poor boy! 


) 


Still, the doc- 
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It seems only yesterday he came up to 
London so full of hope and expectation. I 
can see him now, with his great eyes, 
sitting in that chair you occupy, talking 
of his plans and purposes. Poor John! 
To think he should come to this! But 
these stormy souls whose hearts are 
battlefields, when the battle is over what 
can be left but a waste? ”’ 

Glory’s eyes had dried of themselves, 
and she was looking at the old man with 
an expression of pain, but he went on 
without observing her. 

‘‘It is one of the dark riddles of the 
inscrutable power that rules over life that 
the good man can go under like that, 
while the evil one lives and prospers.’’ 

He rose and walked to and fro. 

‘‘Ah, well! The years bring me an 
ever deepening sadness, an ever increas- 
ing sense of our powerlessness to dimin- 
ish the infinite sorrow of the world.”’ 

Then he looked down at Glory and 
said, ‘‘ But I can hardly forgive him that 
he has thrown away so much for so little. 
And when I think of you, my child, and 
of all that might have been, and then of 
the bad end he has come to—--’’ 

‘‘But I don’t call it coming to a bad 
end, sir,’’ said Glory, in a quivering voice. 

‘‘No? To be torn and buffeted and 
trampled down in the street ? ’’ 

‘What of it? He might have died of 
old age in his bed and yet come to a worse 
end than that.’’ 

“True, but still y ; 

‘‘Tf that is coming to a bad end I shall 
have to believe that my father, who was 
a missionary, came to a bad end, too, when 
he was killed by the fevers of Africa. 
Every martyr comes to a bad end, if 
that is a bad ending. And so does 
everybody who is brave and true, and does 
good to humanity, and is willing to die 
forit. But it isn’t bad. It’s glorious! 
I would rather be the daughter of a man 
who died like that than be the daugh- 
ter of an earl; and if I could have been 
the wife of one who was torn and trampled 
down upon in the streets by the very 
people——”’ 

But her face, which had been aflame, 
broke into tears again, and her voice failed 
her. The old man could not speak, and 
there was silence for a moment. Then 
she recovered herself and said quietly : 
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‘‘T came to ask you if you could do 
something for me.’’ 

‘‘ What is it?”’ 

‘* You may have heard that John wished 
me to marry him ?’’ 

‘‘ Would to God you had done so!”’ 

‘‘That was when everybody was prais- 
ing him.”’ 

‘* Well?” 

‘‘Everybody is abusing him now and 
railing at him and insulting him.” 

“Well?” 

‘‘T want to marry him at last if there is 
a way—if you think it is possible and can 
be managed. ’’ 

‘‘But you say he is a dying man.’’ 

‘«That’s why. When hecomes to him- 
self he will be thinking as you think, 
that his life has been a failure, and I want 
somebody to be there and say, ‘It isn’t, it 
is only beginning; it is the grain of 
mustard seed that mzst die, but it will 
live in the heart of humanity for ages and 
ages to come; and I would rather take 
up your name, injured and insulted as it 
is, than win all the glory the world has 
mm. 

The tears were coursing down the old 
man’s face, and for some minutes he did 
not attempt to speak. Then he said, 
‘*What you propose is quite possible. It 
will be a canonical marriage, but it will 
take some little time to arrange. I must 
send across to Lambeth Palace. Towards 
evening I can go down to where he lies 
and take the license with me. Meantime 
speak to a clergyman and have every- 
thing in readiness.’’ 

He walked with Glory down the long 
corridor to the door, and there he kissed 
her on the forehead and said, ‘‘ I’ve long 
known that a woman can be brave, but 
meeting you this morning has taught me 
something, my child. Time and again I 
thought John’s love of you wes near to 
madness. He was ready to give up every- 
thing for it—everything! And he was 
right. Love like yours is the pearl of 
pearls, and he who wins it is the prince 
of princes !’’ 


LXXV. 


THERE was a crowd of people of all 
sorts outside the tenement house when 
Glory returned to Brown’s Square, and 
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even the stairs were thronged with them. 
‘‘The nurse!’’ they whispered, as Glory 
appeared, and they made a way for her. 
Aggie was on the landing, wiping her 
eyes and answering the questions of 
strangers, being half afraid of the notori- 
ety her poor room was achieving and half 
proud of it. 

‘‘The laidy ’as came, Miss Gloria, and 
she sent me to tell you to wyte ’ere for 
’er a minute.’’ 

Then putting her head in at the open 
door, she beckoned, and Mrs. Callender 


canie out. 
‘‘Hush! He’s coming to, the poor 
laddie! He’s been calling for ye, and 


calling and calling. But he thinks ye’re 
in heaven together, seemingly, so ye must 
no say anything to shock him. Come 
your ways in now, an’ tak’ care, lassie.’’ 

John was still wandering, and the light 
of another world was in his eyes, but he 
was smiling, and he appeared to see. 


‘«Where is she?’”’ he said, in the tone-' 


less voice of one who talks in his sleep. 

‘« She’s close beside ye. Took!”’ 

Glory advanced a step and stood beside 
the bed, struggling with herself not to 
fall upon his breast. He looked at her 
with a smile, but without any surprise, 
and said, ‘‘I knew that you would come 
to meet me, Glory ! How happy you look! 
We shall both be happy now!”’ 

Then his eyes wandered about the poor, 
ill furnished apartment, and he said, 
‘‘How beautiful it is here! And how 
lightsome the air is! Look! ‘The golden 


gates! And the seven golden candle- 
sticks! And the sea of glass like unto 
crystal! And all the innumerable com- 


pany of the angels !”’ 

Aggie, who had returned to the room, 
was crying audibly. 

‘‘Are you crying, Glory? Foolish 
child to cry! But I know—I understand. 
Put your dear hand in mine, my child, 
and we will go together to God’s throne 
and say, ‘Father, you must forgive us 
two. We were but man and woman, and 
we could not help but love each other, 
though it was a fault, and for one of us it 
was asin.’ And God will forgive us, be- 
cause He inade us so, and because God is 
the God of love.’’ 

Glory could bear no more. 
she whispered. 


‘John !”’ 
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He raised himself on his elbow and held 
his head aside like one who listens to a 
sound that comes from a distance. 

‘*John! ” 

‘* That’s Glory’s voice.”’ 

‘‘It zs Glory, dearest! ”’ 

The serenity in his face gave way to a 
look of bewilderment. 

‘‘ But Glory is dead ! ”’ 

‘‘No, dear, she is alive, and she will 
never leave you again !’’ 

‘‘ What place is this? ”’ 

‘This is Aggie’s room.’’ 

‘‘ Aggie? ’’ 

‘*Don’t you remember Aggie? One 
of the poor girls you so fought and worked 
for.’’ 

‘‘Ts it your spirit, Glory? ”’ 

‘‘Tt is myself, dearest, my very, very 
self!” 

Then a great joy came into his eyes, his 
breast heaved, his breath came quick, and 
without a word more he stretched out his 
aris. 

“It zs Glory! Sheisalive! My God! 
Oh, ny God! Do you forgive me, Glory?” 

‘‘Forgive you? There is nothing to 
forgive you for—unless it may be loving 
me too well.”’ 

“My darling! My darling! Why, 
I thought I was in heaven, Glory; but 
I am like poor Buckingham, only half 
way to it yet. Have I been uncon- 
scious ? ”’ 

Glory nodded her head. 

‘“‘Long?’”’ 

‘Since last night.’’ 

‘‘Ah, I remember everything now. |! 
was knocked down in the streets, wasn’t 
I? The men did it—Pincher, Hawkins, 
and the rest.’’ 

‘‘They shall be punished, John,’’ said 
Glory, in a quivering voice. ‘‘ As sure as 
heaven’s above us and there’s law in the 
land ty 

‘* Ay, ay, laddie ’’ (from somewhere by 
the door), ‘‘mak’ yersel’ sure o’ that. 
There’ll be never a man o’ them but he’ll 
hang for it same as a polecat on a barn 
gate.’’ 

But John shook his head. ‘' Poor fel- 
lows! They didn’t understand. When 
they come to see what they’ve done 








‘Lord, Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.’ ” ‘ 
Glory had wiped away the tears that had 
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sprung to her eyes, and was sitting by his 
side and smiling. Her white teeth were 
showing, her red lips were twitching, and 
her face was full of sunshine. He was 
holding her hand and gazing at her con- 
stantly, as if he could not allow himself 
to lose sight of her for a moment. 

‘* But I’m half sorry for all that, Glory,’’ 
he said. 

‘“Sortty ? ”’ 

‘*That we are not both in the other 
world, for there you were my bride, I re- 
member, and all our pains were over.”’ 

Then her sweet face colored up to the 
forehead, and she leaned over the bed and 
whispered : 

‘‘ Ask me to be your bride in this one, 
dearest.’’ 

‘“‘Tcan’t! Idaren’t!”’ 

‘‘ Are you thinking of the vows? ’”’ 

‘‘No’’—emphatically. ‘‘ But—I am a 
dying man; I know that quite well. And 
what right have I " 

She gave a little gay toss of her golden 
head. ‘‘Pooh! Nobody was ever mar- 
ried because he had a right to be ex- 
actly.” 

‘‘But there is your own profession— 
your great career.’’ 

She shook her head gravely. 
all over now.”’ 

‘‘Eh ? ’’—reaching up on his elbow. 

‘‘When you had gone, and nearly 
everybody was deserting your work, I 
thought I should like to take upa part 
“"." 

‘‘ And did you? ”’ 

She nodded. 

‘* Blessed be God! Oh, God is very 
good ! ’’ and he lay back and panted. 

She laughed nervously. ‘‘ Well, are 
you determined to make me ashamed? 
Am I to throw myself at your head, sir? 
Or perhaps you are going to refuse me, 
after all.’’ 

‘‘But why should I burden all the years 
of your life with the name of a fallen 
man? Iam dying in disgrace, Glory.”’ 

‘*No, but in honor—great, great honor! 
These few bad days will be forgotten soon, 
dearest—quite, quite forgotten. And in 
the future time people will come to me 
and say—girls, dearest, brave, brave girls, 
who are fighting the battle of life like 
men—they will come and say, ‘And did 
you know him? Did you really, really 
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know him?’ And I will smile tri- 
umphantly and answer them, ‘Yes, for 
he loved me, and he is mine and I am his, 
forever and forever.’ ” 

‘*It would be beautiful! We could not 
come together in this world, but to be 
united for all eternity on the threshold of 
the next ue 

‘‘There! Say no more about it, for it’s 
all arranged, anyhow. The father is to 
come to read the service, and the prime 
minister is to bring the archbishop’s 
license, and it’s to be today—this even- 
ing—and—and I’m not the first woman 
who has settled everything herself !’’ 

Then she began to laugh, and he 
laughed with her, and they laughed 
together in spite of his weakness and 
pain. At the next moment she was gone 
like a gleam of sunshine before a cloud, 
and Mrs. Callender had come back to the 
bedside, tying up the strings of her old 
fashioned bonnet. ‘‘She’s gold, laddie, 
that’s what yon Glory,is—just gold !’’ 

‘‘Ay, tried in the fire and tested,’’ he 
replied, and then the back of his head 
began to throb fiercely. 

Glory had fled out of the room to cry, 
and Mrs. Callender joined her on the 
landing. ‘‘I must awa’, lassie; I’d like 
fine to stop wi’ ye, but I can’t. It re- 
minds me of the time my Alec left me, 
and that’s forty lang years sen the day; 
but he seems to have been with me ever 
since.” 

* * * * 

‘* Where’s Glory ?’’ 

‘‘She’s coming, father,’’ said Aggie, 
and at the sound of her name Glory wiped 
her eyes and returned. 

‘And was it by my being lost that 
you came here to Westminster and found 
me ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, and myself as well.”’ 

‘‘And I thought my life had been 
wasted! When one thinks of God’s de- 
signs, one feels humble, humble as the 
grass at one’s feet. But are you sure you 
will never regret ?”’ 

‘ONever |” 

‘* Nor look back - 

She tossed her head again. ‘‘ Call me 
Mrs. Lot at once and have done with it!’’ 

‘‘It’s wonderful! What a glorious 
work is before you, Glory! You'll take 
it up where I have left it and carry it on 
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and on. You are nobler than I am, and 
stronger, far stronger, and purer and 
braver. And haven’t I said all along 
that what the world wants now is a great 
woman? I had the pith of it all, though. 
I saw the true light, but I was not 
worthy. I had sinned and fallen, and 
didn’t know my own heart, and was not 
fit to enter into the promised land. It is 
something, though, that I saw it a long 
way off. And if I have been taken up to 
Sinai and heard the thunders of the ever- 
lasting laws 2 

‘‘ Hush, dear, somebody is coming !’’ 

It was the great physician whom the 
prime minister had sent for. He ex- 
amined the injuries carefully and gave 
certain instructions. ‘‘Mind you do 
this, sister,’? and that, and the other. 
But Glory could see that he had no hope. 
To relieve the pain in the head he wanted 
to administer morphia, but John refused 
to receive it. 

‘‘Tam going into the presence of the 
King !’’ he said. ‘‘ Let me have all my 
wits about me.’ 





While the doctor was there the police 


sergeant returned with the reporter. 
‘Sorry to intrude, but hearing your pa- 
tient was now conscious and then 
he prepared to take John’s deposition. 

The reporter opened his notebook, the 
police sergeant stood at the foot of the 
bed, the doctor at one side of it and Glory 
at the other side, holding John’s hand 
and quivering. 

‘‘Do you know who struck you, sir? ”’ 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then came, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

‘Who was it?”’ 

There was another pause, and then, 
‘Don’t ask me.”’ 

‘* But your evidence will be most valu- 
able, and, indeed, down to the present, 
we have no other. Who was it, sir? ”’ 

‘‘I can’t tell you.”’ 

‘*But why ? ”’ 

There was no answer. 

‘‘Why not give me the name of the 
scoundrel who took—I mean attempted 
to take your life? ” 

Then in a voice that was hardly audi- 
ble, with his head thrown back and his 
eyes on the ceiling, John said, ‘‘ ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’ ”’ 
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It was useless to go farther. Glory 
saw the three men to the door. 

‘*You must keep him quiet,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘ Not that anything can save 
him; but he is a man of stubborn will.’’ 

And the police sergeant said, ‘‘ It may 
be all very fine to forgive your enemies, 
but everybody has his duty to society as 
well as to himself.’’ 

‘“‘Yes, yes,’’ said Glory, ‘‘the world 
has no room for greater hearts than its 
own.,’’ 

The police sergeant looked at her in 
bewilderment. ‘‘Just so,’’ he said, and 
disappeared. 

% x x + 

‘‘Where is she now, iny girl ? *’ 

‘«She’s ’ere, father.’’ 

‘‘Hush!’’ said Glory, comifig back to 
the room. ‘‘ The doctor says you are not 
to talk so much.’’ 

‘“Then let me look at you, Glory. Sit” 
here—here—and if I should seem to be 
suffering you must not mind that, because 
Iam really very happy.”’ 

Just then an organ man in the street 
began to play. Glory thought the music 
might disturb John, and she was going to 
send Aggie to stop it. But his face 
brightened and he said, ‘‘Sing for me, 
Glory. Let me hear your voice.’’ 

The organ was playing a ‘‘ coon ”’ song, 
and she sang the wordsof it. They were 
simple words, childish words, almost 
babyish words, but full of tenderness and 
love. The little black boy could think of 
nothing but his Loo-loo. 

In the night, when he was sleeping, 

He awoke, and he was weeping, 

For he was always, always dreaming 
Of his I,oo-loo, his Ioo-loo ! 

When the song was finished they took 
hands and talked in whispers, though 
they were alone in the room now and 
nobody could hearthem. His white face 
was very bright, and her moist eyes were 
full of merriment. They grew foolish in 
their tenderness, and played with each 
other like little children. There were 
recollections of their early life in the 
little island home—:memories of years 
concentrated into an hour—humorous 
stories and touches of mimicry. 

‘“*Q Lord, open Thou our lips 
Where are you, Neilus? ”’ 

‘‘Aw, here I am, your riverence— 


’ 























‘And my tongue shall show forth Thy 
praise.’ ’’ 

All at once John’s face saddened, and 
he said : 

‘It’s a pity, though.”’ 

‘‘A pity?” 

‘‘T suppose the man who carries the 
flag always gets ‘potted,’ as they say. 
But somebody must carry it.’’ 

Glory felt her tears gathering. 

‘It’s a pity that I have to go before 
you, Glory.’’ 

She shook her head to keep the tears 
from flowing, and then answered gaily: 

‘“‘Oh, that’s only as it should be. I 
want a little while to think it all out, you 
know, and then—then I’ll pass over to 
you, just as we fall asleep at night and 
pass from day to day.”’ 

And then he lay back with a sigh, and 
said, ‘‘ Well, I have had a happy end, at 
-all events! ”’ 


LXXVI. 


THE day had been fine, with a rather 
fierce sun shining until late in the after- 
noon, and long white clouds lying mo- 
tionless in a deep blue sky, like celestial 
sand banks in acelestial sea. But the ten- 
der and tempered splendor of the evening 
had come at length, with the sun gone over 
the housetops to the northwest, and its 
solemn afterglow spreading round like 
the wings of angels sweeping down. Lon- 
don was unusually quiet after the roar 
and turmoil of the day. The great city 
lay like a tired ocean, and like an ocean 
it seemed to sleep, full of its living as 
well as its dead. 

In a little square which stands on the 
fringe of the slums of Westminster, and 
has a well worn church in the middle, and 
tenement houses, institutions, and work- 
shops around its sides, a strange crowd 
had gathered. It consisted, for the 
greater part, of persons who are generally 
thought to be beyond the sympathies of 
life—‘‘ the priestesses of society,’’ who are 
the lowest among women. But they 
stood there for hours in silence, or walked 
about with dazed looks, glancing up at 
the window of a room on the second 
story, which glittered with the rays of 
the dying day. Their friend and cham- 
pion was near to his death in that room, 
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and they were waiting for the last news 
of him. 

The prime minister had kept his prom- 
ise. Walking across from Downing 
Street, his face had been clouded, as if he 
were thinking out the riddles of the in- 
scrutable power which stood to him for 
God. But when he came to the square 
and looked round at the people, his eyes 
brightened and he went on with resigna- 
tion, and even content. The women made 
way for him with whispered explanations 
of who he was, and he walked through 
them to the room up stairs. 

The room was nearly full already, for 
the father superior had come, bringing 
Brother Andrew along with him, and 
Aggie was sitting in a corner, and Mrs. 
Pincher was moving about, and there was 
also a stranger present. And though the 
little place was so mean and poor, it was 
full of the soft radiance from the sky, and 
people walked about in it with a gfow 
upon their faces. 

Glory was by the bedside, standing 
erect and saying nothing. Her eyes were 
glistening with unshed tears, and somie- 
times her mouth was twitching. John 
Storm was conscious and very quiet. 
Holding Glory’s hand as if he could not 
part with it for a moment, he was looking 
around with the expression of the soldier 
who has done the fearful, perhaps the 
foolish and foolhardy, thing and scaled 
the walls of theenemy. He is lying with 
the enemy’s shot in his breast now, and 
with death in his eyes, but he is smiling 
proudly for all that, because he knows 
that the army is coming on. The supe- 
rior had brought from the brotherhood 
the picture of the head of Christ in its 
crown of thorns to hang on the wall at 
the end of the bed, and the light from the 
window made flickering gleams on the 
glass, and they were reflected on to his 
face. 

Hardly anybody spoke. As soon as 
the prime minister arrived he took a paper 
from his pocket and gave it to the 
stranger, who glanced at it and bowed. 
Then they all gathered about the bed, and 
the superior opened a book which he had 
carried in his hands, and in solemn 
accents began to read : 

‘‘ Dearly beloved, we are gathered to- 
gether in the sight of God a 
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Brother Andrew, who was kneeling at 
the foot of the bed, whined like a dog, and 
some women on the landing, who were 
peering in at the open door, whispered, 
‘It’s the holy communion! Hush!” 

John’s power did not fail him. He made 
his responses in a clear voice, although 
his last strength was thrilling along the 
thread of life. And Glory, when herturn 
came, was brave, too. There was just a 
touch of the old hoarseness in her glorious 
voice, a slight quivering of the lids of 
her glistening eyes, and then she went on 
to the end without faltering. 


‘*T, Glory Quayle——”’ 

‘‘T, Glory Quayle——”’ 

‘“« Take thee, John Storm——’’ 

‘‘Take thee, John Storm 

‘* To be my wedded husband, to have and 
to hold from this day forward. ™ 

‘‘To have and to hold from this day 
forward J 

‘‘ For better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health——’’ 

‘‘In sickness and in health “si 

‘To love, cherish, and to obey, till death 
us do part ie 

‘Till death us—do—part—— Amen !”’ 

















THE END. 


THE FOOL’S PHILOSOPHY. 


‘* My heart is sad, good Sir Nonsense ; 
Come, make me merry,’ quoth the king, 
‘* And thou shalt have for recompense 
A kingly gift—this jeweled ring. 
What secret talisman, O fool, 
Aye makes thee gay and wont to sing? 
What is the philosophic school 
That makes thee wiser than thy king?”’ 


‘*Oh, richer than the flashing gems 
That glitter in thy kingly crown ; 
Yea, rarer than the diadems 
Of kings and doges of renown— 

Of greater splendor, brighter sheen, 
Than any jewel thou canst bring, 
Is one, my liege, thou ne’er hast seen, 
And I possess that gem, O king! 


The reason I can laugh, O king, 
And e’en provoke thy royal mirth, 
I will reveal—yet keep thy ring, 
I have a gem of greater worth. 
This head which wears the cap and bells 
Once bore a prince’s coronet ; 
Yet in thy jester’s soul there dwells 
No slightest vestige of regret. 


No wish for power disturbs my brain, 
- No wish to don the robe of state ; 

And wish, or word, or deed were vain, 
If aimed to stay the hand of fate. 

My reign had been a tyrant’s rule; 
*Twas born in strife, in warring spent. 

Oh, sire, my philosophic school— 
Experience ; my gem—content.”’ 


E.. Percivale Baker. 











THE CONGRESSIONAL PARADE. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, the main artery of Washington life, and one of the famous streets of the 
world’s capital cities—Well known figures who pass along it in the daily procession 
to the Capitol. 


ENNSYLVANIA Avenue in Wash- 
P ington is, next to Broadway in New 
York, the most famous American thor- 
oughfare. It is the broad band which 
connects the legislative and executive 
branches of the government at the 
capital. It stretches in a straight line 
from the Capitol to the Treasury, and 
beyond the Treasury it reaches the White 
House. It crosses most of the principal 
thoroughfares of the city, forms the main 
artery of its civic life, and leads from 
Capitol Hill to the heart of the fashion- 
able residence section. By that curious 
arrangement which makes the avenues 
cross the streets at an acute angle, it 
becomes a short cut to the Capitol from 
all the northwestern section, the best and 
busiest quarter of Washington. It is, 
therefore, the natural promenade for 











almost every one in official life, and the 
stranger who is looking for the familiar 
faces of famous men will find them as 
surely on the avenue as at the Capitol or 
in the department buildings. 

There is a curious democracy apparent 
in Washington. Walking west on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, on the morning of a 
bright day when Congress is in session, 
you will meet the millionaire and the 
pauper, the clerk and the Congressman, 
trudging along afoot toward the Capitol. 
Pedestrianism is not a fad in Washington. 
It is made possible and pleasant by the 
wide streets and uncrowded sidewalks, 
and by the fact that fame is so common 
in the capital of the nation that even the 
President of the United States can go 
abroad without fear of attracting annoy- 
ing attention or being mobbed by the 














THE CAPITOL TERRACE, LOOKING TOWARD PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 
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““MR. DINGLEY’S DAILY WALK TO THE 
CAPITOL.”’ 


curious. In fact, the Presidents, with few 
exceptions, have freely gone about the 
city on foot. Grant was a familiar figure 
on F Street, when that thoroughfare was 
an unpaved road, and on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Hayes, too, constantly walked 
abroad at his ease. Arthur was often 
seen walking on fashionable Connecticut 
Avenue, though he more frequently rode 
a big buckskin horse. Harrison seldom 
missed a fine afternoon, and he often 
went out for a constitutional at night, 
accompanied by his private secretary. 
McKinley goes about as freely as any citi- 
zen of the capital. 

The morning is the time for members 
of Congress. The Vice President of the 
United States is sometimes in the parade, 


though he has so little time to spare that | 


he more often ridés to the Capitol. 
Speaker Reed has no carriage. He uses 
a cab when the weather is bad. On his 
return, he sometimes takes a car, or ac- 
cepts a ‘‘ lift ’’ from some member of the 


House or Senate. But ona clear day the 
Speaker of the House usually leaves his 
headquarters at the Shoreham Hotel be- 
tween ten and eleven o'clock, and walks 
with ponderous grace down Fifteenth 
Street to the avenue, and then toward 
the Capitol, As a rule he is alone. 
Sometimes he joins a friend who is walk- 
ing in the same direction. It is not often 
that he finishes the journey afoot, for the 
long flight of steps at the terrace on the 
west front of the Capitol would daunt 
almost any man of Mr. Reed’s girth. 
Those who know Senator Allison by 
sight wonder how he keeps the bright 
color and the fresh, clear, healthy look 
which make him more like aman of forty 
than one of nearly seventy. If they 
knew of the long hours Mr. Allison 
spends in the rooms of the Senate com- 
mittees on appropriations and on finance, 
they would wonder still more; for no 
other man in public life, excepting only 
the President, devotes so much time and 
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‘‘JUSTICE SHIRAS COVERS THE GROUND 
MORE SLOWLY.”’ 











THE CONGRESSIONAL PARADE. 


so large an amount of energy to public 
affairs. Yet he is the choicest spirit at a 
dinner, the surest speaker in debate, the 
clearest headed man in an argument or 
conversation. Perhaps Mr. Allison owes 
some of his physical and mental health- 
fulness to his daily walk up Pennsylvania 
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on 


brief wait on the corner until his car 
arrives. Possibly, if he stood on the 
corner less, and walked to the Capitol 
more frequently, he would suffer less 
from his old enemy. 

Daniel of Virginia is another rider in 
the cars, but Mr. Daniel finds his excuse 


““SOMETIMES SENATOR CAMERON’S COMPANION IS REPRESENTATIVE 
HARRY BINGHAM.”’ 


Avenue to the Capitol. He is the best 
dressed man on the avenue, though, 
perhaps, scarcely the most stylish. 

Not all the familiar figures on the 
avenue or its contributory streets are 
those of pedestrians. There is Senator 
Platt of Connecticut, for instance, who is 
one of the kindliest dyspeptics I have 
ever known. In fact, he contradicts in 
his person the tradition that the dyspeptic 
is a disagreeable person of unsociable 
disposition. Mr. Platt takes a street car 
to the Capitol, and his appearance in the 
Congressional parade is confined to a 


in a lameness which compels him to go 
about on crutches. Usually the hand of 
one of his colleagues helps him down 
from the car step, and he walks across the 
plaza the center of a moving group of 
well known men; for Mr. Daniel is 
popular personally, not only in Virginia— 
where he has just been chosen for another 
term in the Senate—but among his col- 
leagues from the North and West. 
Cockrell of Missouri is another rider, 
but not from indifference to exercise. Mr. 
Cockrell does his walking about the 
government departments, and no one 
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““MR. VILAS OF WISCONSIN IS TO BE SEEN 
WALKING FROM HIS HOTEL.”’ 


knows more about them than he. It was 
an investigation started by him, during 
the first Cleveland administration, that 
resulted in the appointment of the 
Dockery commission, which effected a 
notable reform of departmental methods. 
Mr. Cockrell’s acquaintance with the 
departments has been gained partly asa 
member of the Senate committee on ap- 
propriations, which helps to apportion 
the money for the executive work, and 
partly in pursuit of appointments, pen- 
sions, and other 
stituents. No Missourian comes to the 
capital, Republican or Democrat, who is 
not taken under Mr. Cockrell’s wing and 
piloted about the city or made to feel at 
home. 

Washington millionaires have often 
walked, and some of the poorest men are 
those who ride in cabs and carriages. 
When the late Leland Stanford was a 
member of the Senate, he used to walk 


favors for his con- ‘ 


from his home on K Street to the avenue 
every morning when the weather was 
fair, and he sometimes went on as far as 
the Capitol. His carriage and fine team 
he left in his stables, but an ancient 
negro street hackman, self appointed to 
the Senator’s service, followed him and 
answered his call whenever he grew tired 
and looked about for a vehicle. 

Senator Cameron is living in New York 
this winter, but he spends much of his 
time in Washington. He is another 
wealthy pedestrian, but he walks less for 
exercise than for congenial company. 
Sometimes his companion is Representa- 
tive Harry Bingham, sometimes some 
member of the Senate. 

Senator Sewell of New Jersey is an- 
other rich man, but he frequently walks 
along the avenue on a bright morning. 
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“““JOE’ BAILEY SAUNTERS ALONG THE 
AVENUE.”’ 
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The late Senator Mahone, on the other 
hand, was a comparatively poor man— 
he died a bankrupt—but he never walked 
to the Capitol. He drove up the avenue 
usually in a little open wagon. He had 
the smallest feet of any man in Washing- 
ton—a woman might have been proud of 
them—and they did no more work than 
was absolutely necessary. 

‘‘Joe’’ Bailey of Texas walks to the 
Capitol every day unless it is too wet. 
‘‘Joe” he still is, in spite of the added 
honors which have come to him in the 
present Congress ; for there is something 
innocent, almost childlike, in his smooth, 
open face and his simple delight in him- 
self. Noone beams one half so expan- 
sively as Mr. Bailey while he saunters 
along the avenue, conscious of the atten- 
tion which his long black coat, his broad 
white shirt front, his white tie, and his 








‘“SENATOR SEWELL OF NEW JERSEY WALKS 
ALONG THE AVENUE ON A BRIGHT 
MORNING.”’ 


wide brimmed hat are attracting. Mr. 
Bailey was famed as one of the sights of 
Washington before he gained notice as a 
foe to the frivolities of fashion and the 
‘*full dress ’’ suit. 

Pennsylvania Avenue is a favorite 
thoroughfare for bicycle riders, and some 
of these are members of the House or 
Senate. The street car lines of Wash- 
ington lost a constant patron when Con- 
gressman ‘‘Joe’’ Cannon of Illinois took 
to the wheel. When he rode in the cars, 
Mr. Cannon, in the words of a chronic 
sufferer, ‘(knew that he had a liver.”’ 
Now he rides a bicycle, and has forgotten 
that unpleasant fact. So have Mr. Simp- 
son of Kansas, sometimes known as ‘‘the 
sage of Medicine I.odge,” and Senator 
Chandler of New Hampshire, once secre- 
tary of the navy. But it is a singular 
: fact that, in spite of the attractions of the 
“ SENATOR THURSTON TAKES AN INTEREST broad asphalted avenue, some of these 

IN THE SHOP WINDOWS.” Congressional cyclists ride on the side 
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streets. Whether modesty moves them, 
or whether they are afraid of the jeers of 
their fellows, no one but themselves can 
know. Speaker Reed was frank enough 
to say that he would not ride his ‘‘ space 
annihilator,” as he calls it, because he 
thought it would seem undignified for 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives to appear in public on a wheel. 

No such consideration deters one of the 


Justices of the Supreme Court from ap-_ 


pearing on Pennsylvania Avenue on his 
bicycle, though he is not seen in wheel- 
ing costume. Mr. Justice White rides in 
the long trousers of every day life, caught 
at the ankles with strips of flexible steel. 
He is the only member of the Supreme 
Court bench who enjoys the popular 
steed of steel. His colleagues walk or 
ride to the Capitol every day. Some of 
them live on Capitol Hill, but Justice 
Harlan and Justice Shiras have homes in 
the northwestern section, and are familiar 
figures on the avenue. Justice Harlan 
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““SENATOR PLATT OF CONNECTICUT WAITS ON THE 


CORNER UNTIL HIS CAR ARRIVES.”’ 
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‘““SENATOR ALLISON IS THE BEST DRESSED 
MAN ON THE AVENUE.” 


walks with his secretary, and takes 
long, rapid strides; Justice Shiras 
covers the ground more slowly, and 
usually walks alone. 

When Mr. Vilas of Wisconsin was 
a member of the cabinet, he used the 
department carriage on his rounds. 
When he became a member of the 
Senate he joined the Pennsylvania 
Avenue pedestrian club; and now that 
legal business calls him occasionally 
to Washington, he is to be seen walk- 
ing from his hotel to the Capitol. 
There are many ‘‘ Exes’’ on the ave- 
nue. Even an ex President comes to 
Washington sometimes, on business 
before the Supreme Court. Mr. Cleve- 
land did so during the hiatus between 
his terms of office, and Mr. Harrison 
has frequently visited Washington in 
recent years. 

If I were a member of Congress, and 
in search of fame, I should aim at the 
chairmanship of the ways and means 
committee. No legislation comes closer 
to the people’s pockets, and therefore 
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to their hearts, than that which regulates 
the tariff; and no other legislation isso |. \ Sk 
closely identified with the name of the , .j} °° \ 
man who fathers it on the floor of either 
house. There was the Walker law, which . 
keeps alive to this day the name of its 
putative author. There was the Morrill ie 
law, which has done more than any act rey 
of his long and useful public career to. 5.” 
give the Nestor of the Senate a place in 
current history. The McKinley act helped 
to make a President. The Morrison bill 
itight have made a President if it had 
ever become a law. The Wilson law 
made a member of the cabinet ; and long 
after his efforts as an educator have 
faded, even from the memories of his 
pupils, its author will be remembered 
because of the Democratic tariff act of 
1893. 

What the Dingley law may do is yet to 
be seen; but it has brought into con- 
spicuousness a ian whose worth was 
never recognized publicly until Nelson 
Dingley, Jr., was appointed chairman ot 
the committee on ways and means. In 
spite of his long and very able service in 
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““SENATOR DANIEL WALKS ACROSS THE 
PLAZA.”’ 


the House, Mr. Dingley might have been 
lost in the Pennsylvania Avenue crowd at 
any time before the spring of 1897. Now, 
as he takes his daily walk to the Capitol, 
he seldom passes a man who does not 
know and recognize him. 

Aldrich of Rhode Island, whose friends 
say that he had more to do with shaping 
recent tariff laws than either Mr. McKin- 
ley or Mr. Dingley, walks the avenue 
comparatively unrecognized. There never 
was an Aldrich tariff bill, and there never 
can be while Mr. Aldrich stays in the 
Senate and the constitutional provision 
concerning the origin of revenue meas- 
ures remains unchanged. Mr. Aldrich, 
though, might have been better known if 
Rhode Island’s Governor, at a certain 
critical time, had been a Republican. 
President Harrison wanted Mr. Aldrich 
‘JUSTICE HARLAN TAKES RAPID STRIDES.” in his cabinet, but thought it would be 
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unwise to appoint him when there was a 
certainty that a Democrat would be ap- 
pointed to succeed him in the Senate. 
Conspicuous in the procession as the 
man who presided over two Republican 


of those who were converted to the silk 
hat while in Congress, that they went 
back to their people capped, as when 
they left them, with the soft and broad 


brimmed felt. 
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‘““THE BLIND CHAPLAIN OF THE SENATE AND HIS ADOPTED DAUGHTER.”’ 


national conventions, Senator John M. 
Thurston walks down the avenue with 
his wife. Mr. Thurston is not yet ‘so 
thoroughly covered with the gloss of 
Eastern artificiality that he cannot take 
an interest in the shop windows. In fact, 
you will find an astonishing degree of 
naturalness in the famous men who come 
to Washington to help make the nation’s 
laws. Possibly political expediency has 
weight with them, for it has been related, 





Twelve o’clock closes the parade. It is 


then that the two houses of Congress are 


called to order. Half an hour later two 
interesting figures come down the sloping 


path which skirts the Capitol terrace, and 
walk up the avenue toward the Treasury 
building. They are the blind chaplain of 
the Senate, the Rev. W. H. Milburn, 
whose sermons and lectures have been 
heard all over the civilized world, and 
his adopted daughter, on whose guidance 
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AND DAY. 























he relies. However keen the air, he takes 
off his slouched hat as he goes along, and 
bares to the sunshine a head whose hairs 
are gray and fast thinning. He walks 
with a sure step, as he speaks with a sure 
tongue. Blind as he is, he has seen fifty 
two years of Congressional life unroll ; he 
has seen Washington grow from a strag- 


THE CAPITOL, FROM PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 
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gling village, with a few splendid public 
buildings, to a city of magnificent 
realities ; he has seen the broad avenue 
which he treads with such a firm step 
develop from a muddy road, cut up by 
canals and creeks, into one of the great 
and famous streets of the world’s capital 
cities. 
George Grantham Bain. 


*TWIXT DAY AND DAY. 


But yesterday and he was quick with life 
And strong of limb and gracious in his mien ; 
All rife with purposes that go between 
The nightly pauses of our worldly strife ; 
Within his winsome eyes love’s gentle light 
Made heart and home supremely glad and bright. 


Today—oh, God ! 


Today, what fearful spell 


Has wrought its change to strike his lips so dumb ; 

To still those limbs and turn them cold and numb ; 
To blot each light, fed by the soul’s deep well, 

And lock the senses, once so swift to wake, 

In sleep nor love nor wild despair may break ? 


Flenry Cleveland Wood. 








fe the valley of 
the Brandywine, 
which, as all good 
Americans know, lies in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, not far from Philadelphia, 
and which was the scene of a Revolu- 
tionary battle, in which we did not trounce 
the British to any noticeable extent, there 
is the home of a famous American poet. 
When men who are now fifty years old 
were boys, there was not a youth in the 
country who did not know of Bayard 








THE HAUNTS OF 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


The quiet Pennsylvania village which was the home of the famous 
American author and traveler’s boyhood, and to which, in the 
days of his celebrity, he loved to return from the travels and labors 
of his wandering life. 


Taylor and hope to do as he had done. 
The fact that he was a poor lad who 
had earned his own way, and traveled 
and distinguished himself by his own 
efforts, made him an excellent example 
for parents to hold up to children. His 


newspaper letters gave him a wonderful, 
though ephemeral, popularity, and when 
a boy grew restless and urged his parents 
for permission and means to travel, it 
was very easy to cite Bayard ‘Taylor. 
His fine poems thrilled men also. 





OLD KENNETT MEETING HOUSE, WHICH FIGURES IN ‘‘THE STORY OF KENNETT.”’ 
















THE HAUNTS OF 


Kennett Square, which is but a few 
miles from Chester, is a mere handful of 
houses lying along clean roadways. 
Bayard Taylor was born there in 1825, in 
a house which preceded the corner grocery 
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croft was thicket and bramble, and in a 
swampy portion of it the boy often went 
bare legged at morning and came out 
when his stomach urged him, loaded with 
such spoils and treasures as blue mud, 


BAYARD TAYLOR, PRINTER, TRAVELER, POET, AND NOVELIST. 


Born at Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, January 1, 1825; died tn Berlin, December 19, 1878. 


in its present location ; a little way from 
the village is the old farm of his parents, 
and on the other side of the road the sixty 
acres of the estate of Cedarcroft, which 
he bought when he had grown to man- 
hood, and gained fame and money. 

When the poet was a little fellow, still 
performing, or dodging, the arduous 
duties of the farm, this estate of Cedar- 


black turtles with orange spots, and baby 
frogs the size of chestnuts. He rode 
along the turnpike to and from the old 
stone mill at Chaddsford, bringing home 
bags of flour now and again. It is mourn- 
fully told by him somewhere that when 
the flour bags would fall off he ‘‘ would 
sit in mute despair beside the giant sacks, 
awaiting the coming of a stronger arm.’’ 
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But the boy who, in thirty years, 
could edit and translate over fifty vol- 
umes, and write half as many more, was 
not, we may imagine, much given to 
mute despair. 

Cedarcroft, which the poet built, is a 
splendid old house, rather striking in 
such a far away, inconvenient locality, 
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was finished. It was built with lecture 
money, every brick of it. 

It is something to think over, this warm 
affection that Bayard Taylor bore for 
Chester County and the place of his birth. 
He left its rural beauty when only seven- 
teen vears old, and had begun his travels 
into the outer world even before then. 
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MAIN STREET, KENNETT SQUARE. 
The site of Barard Taylor's birthplace is at the right of the picture. 


but really beautiful to look on. Taylor 
had coveted the ground when he was a 
boy, and in 1853 he purchased the tract 
of eighty acres on which the house 
stands. In 1855 he added to it about 
forty five acres which he bought from his 
father, and forty acres, with an ancient 
stone farm house, obtained from his uncle. 
Then he traveled and lectured, and in 
1858 found himself with money enough 
to begin building Cedarcroft. He put 
his weariness of lecturing and earthly 
struggle in its humorous form when he 
said, in reference to sleeping car berths 
and traveling, that his ‘‘legs were too 
long for lecturing,’’ and that he would 
give up that business as soon as Cedarcroft 


He had traveled over Europe at eigh- 
teen, and written his ‘‘ Views Afoot,’’ 
had returned, and been country editor, 
and then editorial writer on the New 
York 7ribune, and in that connection 
lived the life of a Bohemian and literary 
struggler in New York with Stedman, 
Stoddard, Fitzjames O’Brien, and their 
comrades. Still the beautiful valley of 
the Brandywine was in his mind. His 
tastes and labors led him to the gold 
fields of California, the lands of Europe 
and Africa, the scenes of the far north, 
and the distant plains of Asia, and 
yet he found no spot that suited him 
better. Whenever he thought of rest, he 
thought of Kennett Square 
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There are one or two places in New 
York where Taylor held forth. Oneisan 
old building in Murray Street not far 
from Broadway, where he had his room 
during his early 7ribune days. Mr. 
Stoddard, the poet, has often told the 
story of the Saturday evenings when 
Taylor, Stedman, Willis, Fitzjames 
O’Brien, and himself gathered in this 
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Kennett, whence he first departed, and to 
which at last his body was returned. 

The place is now kept in condition by 
the owners. The great arched window 


in the south front was the one which 
Taylor designed to enframe a lovely view. 
At the base of the tower there is the great 
cornerstone, which he personally placed 
with all due ceremony. 


Under it, in a 
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THE ANVIL TAVERN, ON THE OLD BALTIMORE ROAD, THE SCENE OF A PART OF BAYARD TAYLOR’S 
““STORY OF KENNETT.”’ 


room and enjoyed themselves with liter- 
ary talk 

‘‘He had a beautiful and pathetic 
voice,’’ said Stoddard of Taylor, ‘‘and 
an enthusiasm for poetry that was pleas- 
ant to see. He loved to read, and there 
was scarcely a week that he did not have 
a new poem ready for us.’’ 

Amid these attractions and distractions 
at the beginning of a literary life, the 
poet wrote tohis Mary Agnew: ‘‘ Would 
to heaven I could drop down in Kennett 
for an hour or two these delicious even- 


ings. I am shut up in these brick walls, 
and, like Sterne’s starling, ‘I can’t 
set out: 


There really is no other spot on earth 
identified with him. He traveled so 
much and so far, and was so little in one 
place during those years, that one who 
tries to find his haunts must come to 


box of zinc, are acopy of ‘‘ Views A foot,’’ 
and an original poem by him, to be read, 
as he said, ‘‘ four hundred years hence by 
some one who never heard of me’’; a 
Tribune; some coins; a poem by R. H. 
Stoddard, in his own handwriting, and so 
on. ‘‘I broke the neck of a bottle on 
the stone,’’ wrote Taylor, ‘‘ poured a 
libation to all good Lares and Penates, 
and then gave the workmen cake and 
ale.’’ Thus Cedarcroft was builded for 
him and others. 

He moved into it in 1859, dreaming of 
years of peace, and hours in which the 
greatest of his poetic conceptions could 
be set down. Like all men who build 
homes, he thought his a haven of rest. 
Stoddard came to visit him, a house 
warming was given, and an original play 
performed entitled ‘‘ Love at a Hotel,’’ 
which was announced as the joint work 
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of ‘‘The World Renowned Dramatic 
Authors, B. T. Cedarcroft and R. H. S. 
Customhouse.’’ 

If there were no other record but the 
few poems of ‘‘ The Poet’s Journal,’’ 
which Bayard Taylor wrote in the old 
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THE GRAVE OF 


house, a realization of all that this valley 
meant to him could be gained. Here 
atevening he looked out from his wide 
library across the ground which his toil 
had prepared, and in the quiet joy of peace 
and possession wrote : 

The evening shadows lengthen on the lawn. 

Westward our immemorial chestnuts stand, 

A mount of shade ; but o’er the cedars drawn, 

Between the hedge row tree, in many a band 
Of brightening gold, the sunshine lingers on, 

And soon will touch our oaks with parting 

hand ; 

And down the distant valley all is still, 

And flushed with purple smiles the beckoning 
hill. 

Here were no outer distractions, no 
hurry of travel, no apparent need of lec- 
turing, no meetings or partings. Life 
flowed on, quiet and still. The great 


world of which he was so much a factor 
seemed distant enough. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR AND MARY AGNEW, 
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At Kennett he wooed his first love. In 
those days he walked the country so 
familiar and dear to his heart. There 
is an old meeting house at Longwood— 
where he now lies buried—which was the 
place of worship of the family. To this he 
went on a Sunday morning in the days of 
his courtship, his young sweetheart on 
his arm, and afterward, when the love 
days and the bride who made them 
glorious had gone the way of all things 
earthly, he remembered. May days came 
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HIS WIFE. 


again when he was installed at Cedar- 
croft, but they only inspired him to 
write : 
When buds have burst the silver sheath, 
And shifting pink, and gray, and gold 


Steal o’er the woods, while fair beneath 
The bloomy vales unfold ; 


Then from the jubilee I turn 
To other Mays that I have seen, 
Where more resplendent blossoms burn 
And statelier woods are green. 


For she whose softly murmured name 
The music of the month expressed, 
Walked by ny side, in holy shame 
Of girlish love confessed. 


That Taylor had made up his mind to 
reap all the advantages of so delightful 
a retreat shows itself in his ‘‘ Home 
Pastorals,’’ which he wrote while at 
Cedarcroft : 














THE HAUNTS OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE, WHICH BAYARD TAYLOR AND MARY AGNEW 
ATTENDED. 


Here will I seek my songs in the quiet fields of 
my boyhood ; 

Here, where the peaceful tent of the home is 
pitched for a season. 


And often he drew out his chair on the 
broad veranda, and viewed the scene so 
familiar in poetic content. There is a 
picture of this in a poem to his wife, of 
which one verse runs: 


Come, leave the flowery terrace, leave the beds 
Where Southern children wake to Northern 
ait; 
Let yon mimosas droop their tufted heads, 
These myrtle trees their nuptial beauty wear. 


And while the dying day reluctant treads 
From tree top unto tree top, with me share 

The scene’s idyllic peace, the evening’s close, 

The balm of twilight, and the land’s repose. 


Poor Taylor! The world was not 
idyllic peace for him. There is some- 
thing tragic in the change of his early 
view to that which he expressed in later 
years. As an editor in the printing 
office at Phoenixville, in 1847, he wrote 
to his Mary Agnew: ‘‘ Sometimes I feel 
as if there were a Providence watching 


over me, and as if an unseen and uncon- 
trollable hand guided my actions. I have 
often dim, vague forebodings that an 
eventful destiny is in store for me, that I 
have vast duties yet to accomplish, 
anda wider sphere of action than that 
which I now occupy.”’ 

In 1873, five years before his death, 
writing from Gotha to a friend who had 
congratulated him on his success in life, 
the poet replied in the saddest letter he 
ever wrote: 

You exaggerate what you consider my suc- 
cesses. From 1854 to 1862, or thereabouts, I had 
a good deal of popularity of the cheap, ephem- 
eral sort. It began to decline at the time when I 
began to see the better and truer work in store 
for me, and I let it go, feeling that I must begin 
anew and acquire a second reputation of a dif- 
ferent kind. For the last five years I have been 
engaged in this struggle, which is not yet over. 

Iam giving the best blood of my life to my 
labors, seeing them gradually recognized by the 
few and the best, it is true; but they are still 
unknown to the public, and my new claims are 
fiercely resisted by the majority of the news- 
paper writers in the United States. ‘‘ Lars”’ is 
the first poem of mine ever published in Eng- 
land, and I hoped for some impartial recognition 
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there. Well, the sale is just 108 copies! My 
translation of ‘‘ Faust’ is at last accepted in 
England, Germany, and America as much the 
best. It cost me years of the severest labor, and 
has not yet returned me $500. The ‘‘ Masque of 
the Gods’”’ has not yet paid expenses. The 
sale of my former volumes of travel has fallen 
almost to nothing. For two years past I have 
had no income of any sort frou property or 
copyright, and am living partly on my capital 
and partly on mechanical labor of the mind. I 





CEDARCROFT, 


am weary, indeed, completely fagged out, and 
to read what you say of my success sounds 
almost like irony. 


The ashes of Dead Sea fruit were upon 
his lips. 

In 1878 the poet was appointed minister 
to Germany by President Hayes, and on 
October 19 of the same year he died. In 
March of the following year the body ar- 
rived in New York, where it lay in state 
in the governor’s room in the City Hall, 
and was then removed to Cedarcroft, and 
from thence a few miles away to Long- 
wood Cemetery. There were four thou- 
sand friends and neighbors present when 
the body was deposited in its last resting 
place, and the poet Stedman spoke. 

Within the iron railing around the burial 
plot stands a Greek altar of Doric order, 
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which bears a medallion of him and the 
words, ‘‘ He being dead yet speaketh.”’ 
At his side lie his first wife, Mary 
Agnew, his parents, and his brother 
Frederick. 

The place is secluded and out of the 
way. He who was heralded the world 
over sleeps unminded here. The summer 
that he loved with his Mary comes in all 


D TAYLOR’S HOME. 


her glory. Her scarf is loosened on the 
hills, and all the wide landscape is flecked 
with gold. A blue smoky haze fills the 
air, and the heat grows stifling and 
oppressive, but he is not there to see. 

There is nothing about Cedarcroft that 
is inconsistent with the references made to 
it by Taylor. The splendid trees and spread 
of foliage are all that trees and foliage 
could be. No sky is bluer than the sky is 
here on asummer day. Nowhere does the 
sun pour its golden flood more copiously 
than upon these green fields. The hills rise 
gently, and the Brandywine flows over its 
pebbly bed with the softest ripple con- 
ceivable. When evening comes and the 
stillness seems to gather with the long 
shadows of the trees, the scene will soothe 
the most restless heart. 








MY GARDEN. 


On the piazza at Cedarcroft Bayard 
Taylor drew out his rocking chair in the 
evening, and swayed to and froas the light 
faded and sights and sounds gave place to 
the breath of night and thestars. Here he 
gazed dreamily at heaped up shadows 
where trees had stood before. The pale 
moonlight flooded all the ground, the 
leaves gained voices from the wind, and 
over them all brooded the poetic mind, 
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a fleeting day—a few years of longing and 
pleasure and loving, a few hours in which 
the heart struggled to grasp all the mean- 
ing of the beauty, and then he passed 
on. But the fields he loved are still 
there, and the sights and sounds are 
as before. Nature has uot changed in 
light or in shadow, and where Bayard 
Taylor dreamed and loved others may 
dream anew and love as though there 





wondering, awed, and yearning. His was’ were no ending. 


Theodore Dreiser. 





MY GARDEN. 


I HAVE a garden in the city’s grime, 
Where secretly my heart keeps summer time ; 


Where blow such airs of rapture on my eyes 
As those blest dreamers know in Paradise 


Who after lives of longing come at last 


Where anguish of vain love is overpast. 


When the broad noon lies shadeless on the street, 


And traffic roars, and toilers faint with heat, 


Where men forget that ever woods were green, 


The wonders of my garden are not seen. 


Only at night the magic doors disclose 


Its labyrinths of lavender and rose ; 


And honeysuckle, white beneath its moon, 


Whispers me softly thou art coming soon ; 


And led by Love’s white hand upon niy wrist 


Reside its glimmering fountains I keep tryst. 


O Love, this moving 7 agrance on ny hair, 


Is it thy breath, or some enchanted air 


From far, uncharted realms of mystery 


Which I have dreamed of but shall never see ? 


O Love, this low, wild music in my ears, 
Is it the heart beat of thy hopes and fears, 


Or the faint cadence of some fairy song 


On winds of boyhood memory blown along ? 


O Love, what poignant ecstasy is this 
Thy touch, thy kiss. 
Chavics G, D. Roberts. 


Upon my lips and eyes? 














MY FAVORITE NOVELIST 
AND HIS BEST BOOK”’ 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Dr. Conan Doyle finds something admirable in almost every school of fiction, but 
names as his special favorites the romances of Sir Walter Scott, and Charles Reade’s 
great historical novel, “ The Cloister and the Hearth.” 








F some fairy godmother were to lead 
me into the reading room of the 
British Museum, and to say to me, ‘‘ Upon 
these walls you will find the works of all 
the great story tellers of the world. Look 
at them well, weigh one against the other, 
and when you have quite made up your 
mind which is the greatest, you will your- 
self be endowed with that writer’s virtues 
and failings,’’ I should then, I think, 
approach the question with a keener 
sense of criticism and a more resolute 
effort to be clear in my own literary aims. 
But I know that the task would be a 
hard one, for I am catholic in my tastes, 
and every form of fiction—be it good of 
its kind—appeals to my admiration as 
freely as every flower in a garden. I have 
no sympathy for the petty critics who 
cannot enjoy Flaubert without belittling 
Scott, or relish a romance without sneer- 
ing at the modern problem novel. They 
are all good—if they be but good of their 
kind—and there is room and to spare for 
all of them, if they serve to interest some 
section of the public. 
The idea that the writing of a novel is 
a sort of exact science, only to be ap- 
proached in certain ways and along cer- 
tain lines, by realism or by romance, is 
the utmost pedantry and cant. Here is 
the writer and there is the audience. Let 
him seek his subject where he will. Let 
him treat it how he will. But let him 
hold that audience—and if he continue to 
hold it long enough to show that his 
power does not spring from any passing 


fashion, he has then a real vocation, 
whether he deal with the court of a medi- 
eval king or that of an East End slum. 

But to recur to the stupendous offer of 
my fairy godmother, I can imagine my- 
self seated in the midst of that enormous 
room, and gazing round at the books 
which line it, while I carefully consider 
which are those which I shall henceforth 
claim as my own. I review in my mind 
all those great writers whom I have 
admired and revered. I try to see their 
faults as well as their beauties. I turn 
to Tolstoy, and I am attracted by his 
earnestness and by his power of detail, 
but I am repelled by his looseness of con- 
struction and by his unreasonable and 
impracticable mysticism. I covet the 
literary but not the moral conscience of 
Zola. I long for the human humor of 
Dickens and the polished worldliness of 
Thackeray, but in each case deplore their 
want of form, their lack of that sense of 
construction which has been the weakest 
point of our English novelists. There 
are many great names left, but of them 
all there are three over which I should 
linger, if such a choice were mine—Scott, 
Dumas, Maupassant. 

Maupassant, with all his faults of taste, 
was such a natural, instinctive story 
teller,so concise,so admirably balanced, 
with such a range of sympathies. Of the 
great masters of fiction none, perhaps, 
combined high imagination with actual 
knowledge of life so fullyas he. Some 
of his tales are, I grant, indefensible, but 


* Under this title Munsry’s MaGazine is printing a series of articles in which the leading literary men of the day 


discuss a question interesting to all readers of novels. 


Papers by William D. Howells, Brander Matthews, Frank R. 


Stockton, Mrs. Burton Harrison, S. R. Crockett, Paul Bourget, Bret Harte, W. Clark Russell, and Anthony Hope have 
already appeared, and forthcoming numbers will contain the opinions of Ian Maclaren, Jerome K. Jerome, and others. 











MY FAVORITE NOVELIST. 


a French writer is to be judged by the 
standard of his own country, and it may 
at least be said of him that he is never 
coarse for the sake of coarseness, and that 
the humor or the drama of the situation 
is its excuse, if not its justification. 

And yet, as my good godmother waits 
impatiently for my choice, I pass my 
favorite of all short story writers regret- 
fully by, and I turn to the full blooded, 
fiery Creole, the man of a hundred books 
and plays innumerable, the father of the 
Musketeers, and the grandfather of much 
of the fiction of today. Who can judge 
him impartially, for who is there who 
does not owe him a debt of gratitude? 
His colossal imagination, his great sweep, 
the masterful way in which he molds 
history to his own uses, these give him a 
place apart. Boy or man, simpleton or 
philosopher, all can find what they want 
in his pages. 

But if Iam to choose between him and 
Scott, I must become advocatus diaboli, 
and seek for the flaws as well as the 
beauties of my Dumas. And it must be 
confessed that they abound. Amidst all 
this rattle of incident I catch but dim and 
uncertain glimpses of the world in which 
these people lived. I learn little—and 
that little I mistrust. These St. Vitus’ 
dance conversations, too, which jerk and 
jump in little spasmodic sentences with 
unnecessary questions and gratuitous an- 
swers, do they not bear some relation to 
the daily column of some journal which 
had to be filled with its feuzl/eton ? And 
then again, when a character becomes 
superhuman—like Porthos, who dies pull- 
ing down a mountain and slaying a regi- 
ment—he becomes not impressive, but 
grotesque. No, I will pass the Norman 
Frenchman, and I will pass the shock 
headed Creole, and I will fix my aspira- 
tions upon the canny Scotch lawyer, the 
man with the lame leg and the peaked 
head, who, with the heartiest contempt 
for his own profession, hardly deigning to 
acknowledge his work after he had done 
it, found time between his dogs, his plan- 
tations, and his sheriff’s court to write 
the series of novels which has made the 
name of Scott immortal. 

For apart from the fact of his being the 
first—which, ceteris paribus, must give 
him an overwhelming share of the credit 
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how many points there are in which 
Scott was the master of Dumas, and how 
few in which he was his inferior. Let us 
grant that the Frenchman treated his 
women characters with more freedom, if 
with less reverence. Granted, also, that 
there is a certain touch and go quality 
about his story telling which is racial 
rather than individual. But beyond this 
everything is in Scott’s favor—his sanity, 
his restraint, his accuracy to history, his 
dignity, his power of realizing and repro- 
ducing a historical character as he repro- 
duced Louis XI from the ‘‘ Croniques ”’ 
of Philippe de Comines, his exact know!- 
edge, his humor. In the latter quality 
there can be no comparison between the 
two. Take the four comic servants of 
the musketeers, and compare them with 
Friar Tuck, with Dandie Dinmont, or, 
best of all, with Dugald Dalgetty, and 
you see the difference between a marion- 
ette and a human creature. 

But the most odious of all comparisons 
are those between two people whom you 
adiire, and I should never have ventured 
upon so ungracious a task had I not been 
forced to justify myself for choosing the 
one, rather than the other, as my ideal. 
Let me speak rather of Scott’s own vir- 
tues, without reference to any rival. 

First, as to his beautiful reverence for 
woman: is there in the whole list of his 
books one single scene which verges upon 
coarseness, or is there one precept to be 
gathered from them which is not gallant 
and manly? I acknowledge that it is not 
the primary duty of a novel to teach 
ethics; but granting that it fulfils all 
other conditions of a good novel, then it 
would be absurd to say that this is not an 
added merit. 

And thex there is the fullness and 
accuracy of his knowledge. He knows 
the peculiarities of.every class and of 
every trade. His fowlers speak like 
fowlers, his soldiers like soldiers, his 
physicians like the leeches of the period. 
He had a unique power of concentrating 
all his wide reading so as to build upa 
single definite picture. Take the work of 
his old age, ‘‘Count Robert of Paris.’’ 
Who has ever realized the old Greek em- 
pire, grotesque, bloodstained, and yet 
venerable, as he has done in this book, 
which is usually quoted as the least stuc- 
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cessful of his writings? A student who 
had spent his whole life in studying the 
subject confessed that he had never real- 
ized it until this tired old giant came 
along and made the whole thing clear by 
asingle flash of his imagination. 

It is worthy of note that Scott never 
wrote a line of fiction until after he was 
forty—in which he resembled many of the 
greatest novelists, for this art is the latest 
of all to mature. To describe life one 
must know it. Having once begun, he 
wrote with great rapidity, in spite of 
many distractions. The wise critics who 
are so ready to accuse modern writers of 
over production should remember that 
Scott turned out as many as three novels 
a year, each of them exceeding in length 
the average book of today. If the modern 
cannot justify his books by their merit, 
he can at least quote the aphorism of Dr. 
Johnson, who said that if a tree only pro- 
duced crab apples, the tree which produced 
many of them was better than the one 
which produced few. On the whole, 
then, whether I take his quantity or his 
quality, his literary merit or his clean 
and noble moral influence, I should from 
all ages and all races place the author of 
‘‘Tvyanhoe ’’ and of ‘‘ Quentin Durward ”’ 
at the highest pinnacle of his profession. 

But before choosing my favorite novelist 
I should have, as I have shown, to hesi- 
tate and to weigh one against the other. 
This would not be so in the case of my 
favorite novel. There my mind is en- 
tirely made up. It is a book by none of 
the great men whom I have mentioned, 
but it is one which, if the author could 
always have kept to that high level, 
would have placed him higher than them 
all. It is Charles Reade’s ‘‘ Cloister and 
the Hearth.’’ Some books are great on 
account of the intellect which is shown in 
them, and some on account of the heart, 
but I do not know where I can finda 
book in which the highest qualities of 
head and of heart go together as they do 
in this one. From that noble and sonor- 
ous opening paragraph : 

There is a musty Chronicle written in tolerable 
Latin, and in it a chapter where every sentence 
holds a fact. Here is told with harsh brevity 
the strange history of a pair who lived untrum- 
peted and died unsung four hundred years ago, 


and lie now as unpitied on that stern page as 
fossils in a rock. Thus, living or dead, Fate is 
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still unjust tothem. For if I can but show you 
what lies belowthat dry Chronicler’s words, me- 
thinks you will correct the indifference of cen- 
turies, and give those two sore tried soulsa place 
in your heart for a day— 

down to the last ringing sentence: 

The words of a genius so high as his are not 

born to die; their immediate work upon man- 
kind fulfilled, they may seem to lie torpid ; but 
at each fresh shower of intelligence Time pours 
upon their students they prove their immortal 
race ; they revive, they spring from the dust of 
great libraries, they bud, they flower, they fruit, 
they seed, from generation to generation and 
from age to age— 
I have never found so much accurate 
knowledge and ripe wisdom and _ pas- 
sionate human emotion within the covers 
of any single book. 

The story is to be told in a few sen- 
tences, and sounds bald enough, as all 
stories do when reduced to pure statement. 
A young Dutchman, Gerard, the son of 
Eli, somewhere about the year 1450 mar- 
ries a girl, Margaret—sweetest of all 
heroines of fiction—and has a child, 
known in after years as the great Eras- 
mus. Persecuted at home, he journeys 
across Europe to Rome, to earn some 
money by his ornamental manuscripts, 
whichare rapidly being ousted bythe print- 
ing press. While at Rome a false report 
of the death of Margaret reaches his ears, 
and, in his agony, he joins the priest- 
hood and becomes a preaching friar. As 
such he visits Holland and finds the 
poor, faithful A/argare? still waiting for 
him. His vows stand between her and 
him, so they live as friends and die as 
the novelist tells us. There lies the 
whole of the story, and it is from the 
struggle between the church and human 
love, the life of the home and that of the 
cloister, that the book takes its title. 
Such an indictment against celibacy of 
the clergy has never yet been penned. 

But thewonder of the book isthe extraor- 
dinary clearness and power with which 
the middle ages, in many countries and 
from many points of view, are laid before 
us. As Mr. Hornung has picturesquely 
remarked, it is a searchlight thrown 
across medieval Europe. And it is a 
human medievalism,’ neither stiff nor 
conventional nor unnatural, but palpitat- 
ing with rude life and with primitive 
emotions. We are convinced, as we read, 


that even such the people must have 
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been, and so they must have thought and 
lived. The atmosphere is so perfect and 
so consistent that we drift back into that 
dreadful life, and wake at the end ofa 
chapter with a start and a sigh of relief 
to feel that we are living ina cleaner, 
fresher world, where force has been tem- 
pered by law and bigotry by reason. 

We see the castle of the brutal and 
ignorant noble which dominates the road. 
We see also the monastery, where a little 
spark of learning and humanity still 
glimmers amid that widespread darkness. 
We realize the inns, their discomforts and 
their dangers, the great woods swarming 
with robbers, the incessant wars, the 
grossness and superstition of the people, 
and yet the picture is lightened, as life is 
lightened, by the traits of kindliness and 
nobility which in all ages, and under 
every condition, will break out in human 
nature; the self sacrifice which springs 
from love, the loyalty of friends, the kind- 
liness of women, and the devotion of the 
poorer clergy. 

Wonderfully reproduced, also, is that 
atmosphere of wonder and of adventure 
which pervaded the world in a time when 
there always hung a mirage over the 
horizon. A man knew the city in which 
he was born—perhaps also a little of the 
country around it; but over the river, or 
beyond the mountains, it was alla land 
of mystery, a place where anything might 
befall him. If he traveled, it was along 
villainous, deeply rutted roads, with dan- 
ger like a hedge upon either side of them, 
and the chances of an ambuscade at every 
defile. Printing was coming, the Ref- 
ormation was coming, the revival of 
learning was just at hand, but the greater 
part of Europe still lay in that blackest 
night which precedes the dawn. 

I do not know that Charles Reade has 
anywhere left it upon record how many 
books went tothe making of this one, but 
it is evident that only very wide reading 
could give him the store of knowledge 
from which he draws so freely. And it 
is necessary not only to collect such 
knowledge, but to digest and to assimilate 
it, before it can be used in a natural 
fashion, without any savor of pedantry. 
Sir Walter Besant, who is himself an 
authority upon this epoch, mentions 
Erasmus, Froissart, Deschamps, Esquil- 
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lart, Gringoire, Villon, and Luther among 
the roots from which this great book has 
sprung. 

Consider the many sides of life which 
are treated here—all of them with the 
greatest minuteness of detail. We begin 
with the well ordered routine of provincial 
Holland, the thrifty, spotless, tile lined 
house of the burgher, with a passing 
glance into the palace of the Duke of 
Burgundy. We learn many things, in- 
cidentally and allusively, as such things 
should be learned ina novel, of the house- 
keeping of these people, of their dress, of 
their lives, of the Dutch school of painters, 
of the mystery plays, of their hunting, 
their archery, their views of existence. 
Then you start upon that wonderfully 
vivid journey from Holland to Rome. 
You pass into medieval Germany, you 
visit the slovenly inns, the dirty, drunken, 
good hearted people, the sluggish but 
honest traders. You are introduced to 
the old world soldier, and to that more 
deadly man, the old world physician. , At 
Diisseldorf you strike the Rhine, the 
broad green highway which binds south- 
ern and northern Europe. You visit good 
abbeys and bad ones, consort with saints 
and sinners, take your chances with 
amorous hostesses and murderous hosts, 
learn incidentally the methods of scien- 
tific warefare in the middle ages, and the 
more complex methods of scientific beg- 
ging, and so pass on through Burgundy 
and down to the sea. 

And then there is the Roman section, 
with its sketch of the renaissance, its 
dilettante cardinals who stand for the new 
dispensation, and its fanatical preaching 
friars who represent the old; its artists, 
its collectors, its debauched society, its 
hired assassins, and its very human and 
tolerant pope. Finally there is the 
somber and elaborate finale, which draws 
the life of the cloister and the life of the 
cell, and the moving study of that poor 
saint whose troubles arose from never 
having heard that pithy Western maxim, 
‘‘Qne world at a time.’’? When you look 
back on all this wide field of information 
you feel that it is nota mere book, but the 
distillation of a whole library, which you 
have been reading. 

So much for the head, but it is the 
qualities of heart which seem to me to be 
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the greater of the two. With what ten- 
derness the piteous story is told! How 
warm and true is Reade’s sympathy with 
all that is human and good! The great 
heart of the man sets the whole book throb- 
bing. From the first meeting of Gerard 
and Margaret, when he plucks the straws 
tosuck the soup, until he is laid in his 
coffin and stern old Brother Jerome lays 
the auburn tress upon his body, no such 
love story, so natural, so beautiful, and so 
tender, has been told in our time. You 
feel that the author has fulfilled that first 
essential for deeply moving others—he 
has been deeply moved himself. Sad as 
it is, it is not maudlin or forced, but the 
solemn and tender sadness of life which 
has something sweet forever mixed with 
its bitterness. I know no scene in fiction 
which affects me so powerfully as the 
death of Margaret. The man who can 
read that chapter with dry eyes is a man 
whom I do not wish to know. 

There is no work of man which is not 
open to adverse criticism. Perfection 
never has and never will be attained. In 
Reade’s case the imperfections, the irri- 
tating and superficial tricks of manner, 
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are so obtrusive that they catch the eye 
to the exclusion, sometimes, of the rare 
qualities which lie beneath them. That 
aman of his judgment and discernment 
should try to emphasize a point by using 
large type, like a sensational daily paper, is 
a psychological curiosity. His style can 
be sonorous and beautiful, as in the open- 
ing and closing passages which I have 
quoted, but it can also be abrupt, jerky, 
and incoherent to an exasperating extent. 
But at least it was his own—‘‘ his skin 
and not his shirt,’’ as Carlyle expressed 
it—and that is something in these days, 
when ‘‘style’’ is usually a short word 
for affectation. 

Bad also are Charles Reade’s famil- 
iarities with his reader and with his char- 
acters, his trick of nicknaming them, 
his occasionally clumsy playfulness, his 
eternal asides, his habit of destroying the 
illusion by alluding to modern matters in 
what purports to be an ancient chronicle. 
But when all this has been most freely 
discounted, there still remains enough 
virtue in this novel to make it, in my eyes, 
the wisest and the most beautiful I have 
ever read. 

A. Conan Doyle. 





EDEN. 


Ou, heaven seemed very vague and far 


And from the earth a place apart, 


Until you slipped from some sweet star 


And made your home within my heart. 


That very day for us the gate 


Of paradise was opened wide, 


We saw and felt the joys that wait 


The rapture of the glorified. 


Since then, to sound of harp and lute, 


We sail o’er calm, celestial seas, 


Walk flowery paths and pluck the fruit 


In gardens of Hesperides. 


What need to dream of distant lands 


Wherein some bliss supernal lies, 


While here we clasp each other’s hands 


And gaze into each other’s eyes? 


Clarence Urmy. 




















MR. DAMROSCH’S NEW ARRANGEMENTS. 


Mr. Damrosch’s season of opera, which 
will begin about the middle of January, will 
not be limited to German this year, but will 
include French and Italian opera as well. 
Nordica will appear in ‘‘ Die Walkiire,’’ 
Melba in operas by Balfe and Donizetti. 

The following is a full list of sopranos and 
contraltos as it appears now: Melba, Gadski, 
Nordica, Barna, Seygard, Toronta, Staudigl, 
Mattfeld, and Van Cauteren. Toronta, who 
is a protegée of Mme. Melba, is a young 
Canadian girl, and intends to immiortalize 
her native city by taking its name. 

The tenors are Ibos, Rothmiihl, Salignac, 
Breuer, Van Hoose, Vanni, and Kraus; the 
baritones, Campanari, Staudigl, Stehmaun, 
and David Bispham. The bassos are Boudour- 
esque, Rains, Viviani, and Fischer. Bimboni 
will assist in conducting. 

We shall hear ‘‘ The Barber of Seville,’’ 
‘*Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,”’ 
‘‘ Ajda,” “Faust,” ‘The Huguenots,”’ 
‘* Rigoletto,’’? ‘‘Manon,’’ ‘‘ Lucia,’’? and the 
Wagnerian operas. 

There is no reason to suppose that this 
company will not present the operas as 
well, and give to musical people exactly as 
much, as the ‘ regular’’ opera company— 
the one which Mr. Grau brings over to 
plunge him into bankruptcy. 

The caprices of fashion are difficult to 
understand. Unfortunately there is a large 
class of people who never have the oppor- 
tunity to attend fashionable gatherings unless 
they are public, and these are the ones who do 
so much or so little for the success of operatic 
enterprises. They go, not because they want 
to hear good music, but because it gives them 
satisfaction to be in the same company with 
people whose names are on the society list. 





MASCAGNI’S JAPANESE IDEAS. 

We should like to know how the really 
great operas were coniposed. We have never 
heard that Verdi or Wagner needed anything 
except paper and pens and musical instru- 
ments for their compositions. But Mascagni, 
who wrote his one masterpiece in the depths of 
poverty, with hardly enough food to keep him 
alive, has started a new fad for composers. 
His new opera is called ‘‘ Iris,’’ and it is said 
to be a really serious attempt at depicting 
Japanese life. 

Mascagni has never been to Japan, or he 
probably would have considered twice, but 


he has done what appears to him the same 
thing. Having heard that a wealthy English- 
man in Florence had a fine collection of Jap- 
anese curios, he visited him, and then went 
back to Pesaro, where he surrounded himself 
with Japanese teacups, fans, and musical in- 
struments. The last scene isin a temple, and 
here Japanese instruments are to be used. 

We have already given the story of this 
opera, which was written by Signor Illica. 
Every effort will be made to set it with gor- 
geousness, as every detail has been arranged 
by artists, none of whom, however, has ever 
been in Japan. 





A NEW DRAMA BY SPINELLI. 

‘*A Basso Porto,’? a new lyric drama by 
Spinelli, has been received with great success 
at the Royal Opera House in Berlin this 
winter. 

It is ordinarily classed with ‘‘ Cavalleria” 
and ‘‘ Pagliacci,’? but the older critics con- 
sider it much better. They say that ‘the 
harmonies are newer and more piquant’”’; 
that there are no trivialities, and that the 
climaxes are worked up to with great effect. 
A ‘‘swaying love duet ’’ in the second of the 
three acts appears to be the favorite number. 

The story is full of terror and blood, being 
taken from a book of Neapolitan folk tales 
by Eugenio Cecchi. The principal character 
is Mother Maria. When she is a girl she 
loves Ciccillo, who, for some crime, is sent to 
prison. While he is there, J/aria marries. 
When her old lover leaves his prison he finds 
her with two children. ‘These he hates with 
an animal desire to destroy. He leads both 
the boy and the girl to the brink of ruin; 
but they all belong to the secret society of 
the Camorra, and A/other Maria, to save her 
children, denounces him as a traitor. Her 
son is named to kill him ; but through it all 
Mother Maria \oves the villain, and, Judith- 
like, undertakes to kill him herself. The 
plot is very intense, and the music is as 
dramatic as the story. 





JOSEF HOFFMAN, TEN YEARS AFTER 

We are to have Josef Hoffman with us 
again in March. Almost every one remem- 
bers the discussion which the young musi- 
cian’s enforced retirement created some ten 
years ago. Mr. Elbridge Gerry, whose Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has made itself a factor in the life of New 
York, concluded that Hoffman ought to be 
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taken away from the concert platform and 
forced to study. Public appearances as a boy 
had not seriously retarded Mozart’s develop- 
ment, but the Gerry society’s views concern- 
ing Hoffman were carried out. 

The journals and the people who opposed 
the society were very bitter. Reports were 
brought from Germany that Hoffman had 
gone backward instead of advancing in his 
art; that he had becomea heavy, stupid, 
sullen youth, resentful because he had been 
taken away from the public and compelled 
to remain in retirement, with all his boyhood 
dreams of wealth and fame destined to be 
long deferred. But it would be difficult to 
imagine a brighter future than that which 
appears before him today. 

He studied with Rubinstein and Moszkow- 
ski, and it is said that he was the last of the 
former’s pupils. The master took the great- 
est delight in him, feeling that, through 
young Hoffman, he could leave the world a 
memorial of his own art. 

Hoffman delights every one wherever he 
plays. In London Dr. Hans Richter heard 
him and immediately engaged him for the 
Philharmonic concerts in Vienna. There, in 
Berlin, and, in fact, in all the great capitals 
of Europe, he has been welcomed as one of 
the masters of his art, with a degree of respect 
which has seldom, if ever, been given to a 
man of his age before. In St. Petersburg, in 
particular, he has been most warmly received. 

He has no specialty, unless it be in excel- 
ling in hisown compositions. All the masters 
of piano composition appear to be understood 
by him, and capable of the most finished in- 
terpretation. In this respect he resembles 
Paderewski. 

Hoffman is now twenty, and he comes back 
to his public performances a finished musician 
instead of a boy wonder. His personality and 
his playing are so well remembered in this 
country that he will need little advertising. 
He is to play with Theodore Thomas. 





TWO POPULAR SONGS. 

Almost everybody in America knows ‘‘ Mar- 
guerite,’’? that popular song which was worn 
to rags and tatters in the parlors, only to end 
its day in the streets, but probably few people 
know that its composer is also the author of 
‘*Funiculi, Funicula,’’ and dozens of other 
popular songs. Over half a million copies of 
‘“‘Puniculi, Funicula’’ have been sold. It 
was composed for a local féte upon the occa- 
sion of the opening of the railroad up Mount 
Vesuvius. In this, its original form, it was a 
Neapolitan dialect song with words by an 
Italian, but it has been arranged in every 
conceivable form and translated into every 
language, even the Japanese. Signor Luigi 


Denza, the author, is a native of Castellamare 
di Stabia, Italy. His father was an amateur 
musician of great taste, and an associate of 
all the artists of his day—Rossini, Lablache, 
and Rubini being family friends. 

The boy, reared in a musical atmosphere, 
entered the conservatory at sixteen, studying 
composition under the composer Mercadante. 
His first song to attract wide attention was 
“*Giulia,’’ written in the Neapolitan style, 
in 1870. In 1877 he gave a concert for the 
King and Queen of Italy, making so favorable 
an impression upon the queen that always, 
when passing through Rome, he is admitted 
to a special audience with her majesty. He 
went to London fourteen years ago, and met 
with such success that he made his permanent 
home there. Signor Denza married a pupil, 
Leila Dufour, who was well known as one of 
London’s leading contraltos. 





SUBTERFUGES OF THE PROFESSION. 

Apropos of the fact that vulgar, every day 
human nature is an important factor in the 
success of even a masterpiece, Colonel Maple- 
son tells a story of the first production of 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust’’ in London. 

It had been brought out with much éclat 
on the continent, but in the great English 
metropolis they knew nothing about it. He 
advertised it widely, and put good singers in 
the cast, but nobody came to buy the seats. 
Some hours before the first performance only 
two hundred dollars’ worth had been sold. 
Colonel Mapleson then filled a bag with the 
tickets, and took them home. By a careful 
use of postage stamps, he managed to dis- 
pose of them all, and a little later, when 
somebody came for a seat, there was none 
left. 

‘Tomorrow night? ’’ 

‘* All gone.”’ 

“The night after?” 

‘* All gone.”’ 

That man bought seats for the fourth night, 
and so did the rest of London, and that fourth 
night was practically the first performance. 

It took the critics days to decide whether 
or not it was really a good opera. ‘And 
yet,’’ says Mapleson, ‘‘ ‘ Faust’ has had some 
measure of success.’’ 





SOME REMINISCENCES OF LAMPERTI. 

No greater teacher of singing than Fran- 
cesco Lamperti ever lived. His list of pupils 
contained almost all the famous names known 
to opera in his day. Campanini, who was 
the last of the great tenors—for Jean de 
Reszke is not properly a tenor—was Lam- 
perti’s pupil. 

Campanini was originally an Italian black- 
smith with a taste for music. He left his 











forge at last, and after taking a few singing 
lessons became a member of an opera com- 
pany which was playing in small towns. He 
sang so badly that he was dismissed; but 
one of Lamperti’s pupils heard him, and 
afterwards told the famous teacher about the 
great, though untaught, tenor voice with its 
marvelous possibilities. ‘‘ Bring him to me,”’ 
Lampertisaid. When he heard Campanini, 
he offered to teach him without payment, and 
kept him for a year and a half. 

In 1873 Campanini made his first real ap- 
pearance. ‘Tibernini, who was chief tenor at 
La Scala, became ill. ‘‘ Faust’’ was to be 
sung, and the manager came to Lamperti for 
advice about atenor. When he said, ‘‘ Here is 
Campanini,’’ the impresario turned away 
disgusted ; but after hearing him, and con- 
sulting with several of Lamperti’s friends, 
he took the unknown blacksmith and put 
him on the stage of La Scala, then the great- 
est opera stage in the world. 

The rehearsals were hours of torture, for 
the conductor and the rest of the singers were 
angry at having the unknown tenor there, 
and, added to this, he could not do himself 
justice. Three days before the opening 
night he went to Lamperti and told him 
that, as he was very hoarse, it would be im- 
possible for him to appear. 

‘“Mere nervousness,’’ said the master, 
knowing that if Campanini did not sing now 
he never would. He drove him on, and 
when the night came the audience fairly 
rose in its enthusiasm. The great tenor had 
arrived. 





Ellison Van Hoose, who will sing with the 
Damrosch company this year, promises to 
take as atenora place somewhat corresponding 
to that occupied by Bispham as a baritone. 
He will sing leading parts in ‘‘ The Flying 
Dutchman,”’ ‘‘ Faust,’’ ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,’’ 
and several other operas. 

Mr. Van Hoose is chiefly interesting as an 
American who has never been out of this 
country. He has received all his training 
in New York, from Perry Averill. 

It is probable that Mr. William R. Chapman, 
who will conduct his Rubinstein and Apollo 
Clubs in the ballroom of the Astoria this sea- 
son, will find himself in a way forced into the 
work of an impresario as well as a conduc- 
tor. Mr. Chapman handles both the Apollo 
and the Rubinstein Clubs like an orchestra, 
and his training and conducting are marvels 
of skill and musical science. 

Mr. Chapman makes his home in Maine, 
where he has large interests, and where he 
has done much for the music of the State. 
This winter he has engaged Mme. Nordica 
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for a series of concerts there. During the 
winter season in New York he conducts more 
musical societies than any other man ever 
attempted to conduct, and gives a brilliant 
series of concerts. Many singers who com- 
mand high payment when singing solo, 
give their services, lost as they are, in his 
choruses for the benefit of his training. 
* * + * 

Mr. Grau has been telling us what we are 
to have next year. Ernst Van Dyck, of 
Vienna, will be the new tenor. He will sing 
in ‘‘Die Walkiire,’’ and in ‘‘ Sapho,’’ whose 
title rdéle will be taken by Mme. Calvé. 
Calvé seems to have disregarded the advice 
which has been so freely offered on the sub- 
ject, and will sing at least one Wagnerian réle 
—that of Sexta in ‘‘The Flying Dutchman.”’ 

Mr. Grau mentions the production of Rey- 
er’s ‘‘Salammbo”’ as a possibility. He will 
not give us ‘‘ Bohéme,’’ as it is not adapted 
to so large a theater as the Metropolitan. 

* * * * 

Victor Maurel, who is well known here, is 
about to make a tour of Europe as the head 
of a French opera company, of which Stra- 
kosch will be the manager. 

It is said that Maurel has several times 
been invited to sing in Germany, but he has 
always refused. This year he will make no 
exception to his rule. When the invitations 
came he sent back word that he would sing 
in Germany when Alsace and Lorraine were 
deeded back to France. As Germany consid- 
ers that these provinces have been hers from 
the beginning, she is about as likely to hand 
over Berlin. 

* * * * 

One of the musical novelties of Europe 
this season is a company of Italian boys from 
ten to sixteen years old, who are playing ‘‘ Il 
Piccolo Haydn,’’ an opera written especially 
for them. They were enthusiastically re- 
ceived in both Vienna and Berlin. They 
sing all the parts, and are said to be very 
clever actors. 

Years ago we had a children’s ‘‘ Pinafore ’’ 
company, but there were girls as well as boys 
in that. In any case, the experiment could 
not be repeated in New York today, on ac- 
count of the law preventing children from 
appearing on the stage. 

* * * * 

Paderewski is finishing an opera. He has 
given up his London engagements, and is de- 
voting himself heart and soul to this work, 
which he considers the flower of his musical 
life. There is one thing which will make it 
certain of success—if he will conduct it him- 
self! He is not‘at all likely to write a stupid 
opera, but his personality would make even 
that a pleasure to his audience. 











«6 ara? 


‘‘Oun, Clara dear, do look at that B. C. B.! 
Did you ever see such a guy?”’ 

‘*A guy, I admit,’’ answered Clara. 
what is a B. C. B.?”’ , 

‘Back Country Bumpkin, of course, you 
little owl. I think I shall speak to it ;*’ and 
the skiff containing the two smart city girls 
was cleverly steered in the direction of the 
B. C. B., Clara handling the light sculls with 
the air of a professional, and Florence steer- 
ing with all the ‘‘side’’ of a ’varsity cox. 

All that was visible of the B. C. B. was a 
luge straw hat with a pointed crown, such as 
lumbermen delight in; a coarse looking 
flannel shirt, with open ‘collar and rolled up 
sleeves, displaying a muscular neck and 
strong, brown arms; while, from under a 
huge black mustache, an almost equally black 
clay pipe forked out, from the bowl of which, 
at regular intervals, arose a fragrant cloud of 
tobacco smoke. One hand held a fishing 
rod, the other rested on the side of a battered 
iooking old canoe, which was anchored off a 
reef of rocks. 

“I am going to speak to it,’’ announced 
Florence, not knowing that her clear, young 
voice feil distinctly, and not altogether un- 
pleasautly, on the ears of ‘‘ it.’’ 

‘* Ahem, my man,’’ she commenced, in the 
off hand, sporting tone of voice that the city 
camping girl sometimes affects, ‘‘ have you 
caught any fish ?’’ 

“Tt”? had caught some fish, and had also 
‘caught on.”’ 

The answer came gruffly, from beneath 
the thick mustache. 

‘** Some.”’ 

‘*This is a sulky B. C. B.,’’ said Florence, 
in a tone which was intended to be so¢/o voce, 
but which was perfectly audible to the sharp 
ears of ‘it.’ ‘‘I shall have some fun 
with it. 

‘‘ Are they biting well? ’’ she continued. 

‘*No’’—still more gruffly. 

‘‘Horrid, cross old thing,’’ pouted Miss 
Florence to Clara. ‘‘ Let me see your fish, 
mry man,’’ she demanded imperiously, like 
the spoiled beauty she was. 

‘*Can’t—covered up—keep flies off,’’ canie 
back the rough rejoinder, in jerky sentences. 

‘But I shall see them,’’ insisted the girl, 
springing on the thwart of the skiff, in order 
to get a better view of the bottom of the 
canoe. ‘‘Oh, what beauties! If you will 
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bring them to our camp, we will buy them 
from you.”’ 

“How much ?”’ 

‘‘How should I know? ‘The same price 
we pay for eggs and chickens and things, 
I suppose. Bring thein to Grape Island, and 
be sure you pluck them first. You know, 
Clara, auntie always insists on having the 
chickens plucked.”’ 

There came a low chuckle from ‘‘it.’’ 

‘Does she have the eggs plucked, too? ”’ 

Florence flushed angrily. ‘‘ This,’’ she re- 
marked to Clara, ‘‘is B. C. B.’s impertiuence.”’ 
But she answered loftily, ‘‘No, I am not 
aware that eggs wear feathers.”’ 

‘* Fishes don’t either ’’—very crossly. 

‘No, but they have things that must be 
peeled off. It is just the same.”’ 

“Scales. All right, I’11 come.”’ 

It was not all right. 

Florence was standing on the thwart of her 
boat—as girls delight in doing, because their 
fathers, brothers, or other male nonentities 
tell them it is dangerous—a gust of wind 
caught her light skirts, and the quick move- 
ment she made to keep them decorously 
down caused her to lose her balance, and fail 
overboard. 

The buoyancy of her dress, and her frantic 
struggles, kept her afloat until she was able 
to clutch the gunwale of the canoe, which, 
it is needless to add, she promptly upset ; 
and ‘‘ it,’’ too, was precipitated into the water. 

“It,’? however, came quickly to the sur- 
face, the point of the straw hat bobbing 
up first, and a few strong strokes placed 
him and the struggling damsel, whom he had 
grasped, safely on the shallow reef. Then, 
picking her up as though she had been an in- 
fant, he waded solemnly and, it is to be pre- 
sumed, surlily ashore, and deposited her on 
the sandy beach; after which, seeing that 
Clara had brought the skiff to the shore, and 
that nothing further remained for him to do, 
he swam out to his own craft, righted her, 
climbed cleverly in over the stern, and 
paddled away without another word. 

The girls rowed back to their camp. 

‘‘He certainly saved your life, Florence,”’ 
said Clara. 

“* Horrid, 
Florence 

% * * * 

Four months later, Florence was leaning 
on the arm of her partner, a distinguished 
looking officer, with a huge, drooping black 


cross old thing,’? remarked 
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mustache, in a gaily decorated ballroom. 
She was relating to him the little incident of 
her ducking during the previous summer. 

‘*He certainly saved my life,’’ she said; 
“but I never saw him again.’’ 

‘*T should not speak of a B.C. B. as ‘him’ 
at all,’’ replied her partner, stroking his mus- 
tache with a reflective air. ‘‘I should call a 
thing like that ‘it.’ Probably ‘it’ is still 
trying to pluck those fish, and finds the 
feathers stick fast. Poor ‘it’!’’ and the 
handsome officer sighed. 

Florence’s blue eyes opened to an alarm- 
ing extent, and the rich color flew to her 
face. 

““How do you know? You don’t mean to 
say——”’ she gasped, as an awful possibility 
dawned upon her. 

‘*Ves, Ido,’ he laughed. ‘‘I was fishing 
on Stony Lake last summer. Sorry I could 
not bring you those fish, but, you see, you 
spilled them out of the canoe when you cap- 
sized me. Let us go on with this waltz. 
You are so much nicer to hold like this than 
when wet and draggled.’’ 

As man and wife are one, we may conclude 
that Florence is now ‘‘it’’ herself. 

S. Sheldrake. 


TIME DOETH ALL THINGS 
WELL. 


A LOVELY maiden came down the garden 
path amid the dewy roses, her hands clutched 
upon her breast, her anguished eyes strained 
in every direction. 

““Ah, what shall I do?’’ she moaned, 
lifting her glance to heaven. ‘‘ Alas, I have 
lost my heart !”’ 

Love stepped from out the dusky shadows 
of the rosebush and confronted her. 

‘‘Here it is,’ he said kindly, and stood 
holding out her heart in one hand ; his other, 
grasping its pearly arrow, thrown behind his 
back. 
The maiden fell upon her knees, and 
tremblingly caught the heart in her hands, 

‘* Butitis broken !’’ she cried, with stream- 
ing eyes. ‘It is broken!’’ 

‘I am sorry,’’ Love said, his little face 
growing sober. ‘‘I didn’t mean to break it, 
Indeed, I’m very sorry.’’ 

The maiden threw herself upon her face. 
‘“‘ Oh, can it never be mended ?’’ she sobbed, 
in pitiful despair. 

Love’s face brightened. 


‘“Why, yes!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Father 
Time will make it whole again! He passes 
the garden gate in a little while. Run and 


ask him to mend it for you.’’ 
The maiden struggled to her feet and 
hastened down the path toward the garden 
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gate. An old man was passing along the 
wide, white, dusty road. His snowy hair 
fell upon his broad, bent shoulders, and a 
knotted stick aided his long, rapid strides. 

‘* Stop a minute, good Father Time,’’ called 
the girl, flying through the gate and down 
the road; ‘‘stop a minute and heal my 
heart !”’ 

But Time heeded not, and the maiden ran 
after him, along the road, through dust and 
stones, over hill and level, wildly calling and 
waving herhands. The sun grew hot and op- 
pressive, and then clouds came and rain 
fell, but the maiden still struggled onward, 
staggering with weariness, hoarse from call- 
ing. At length darkness descended, and the 
old man disappeared in the gathering gloom. 

Then the maiden sank down, panting and 
helpless, and burst into passionate weeping. 

“Alas! Alas! Time would not wait, and 
my heart will be ever broken!” 

Suddenly she looked up. The darkness 
seemed to have taken wings; golden sun- 
light streamed round her, and smiling Love 
stood by. 

She glanced at the heart: in her hand. 
Lo, there was no crack or crevice upon its 
surface ! 

Love pointed to the mended heart. 

“T told you Time would make it whole 
again,’’ he said. 

Jerome Harte. 


THE LAST SPOILING OF POLLY. 


It was Polly Pemberton’s wedding day. 
Three weeks before, Colonel Pemberton had 
sent out cards inviting three hundred and 
ninety eight people to be present at the mar- 
riage of his daughter, Mary Eloise, to Mr. 
Edward Lane Cary ; and the result was that 
all the rooms up stairs were full of Polly’s 
wedding presents, and all the rooms down 
stairs were filled by the friends of the Pember- 
tons and the Carys. All—that is, save the 
little breakfast room, where the Rev. Hum- 
phrey Ward was awaiting the summons of 
the best man, and indulging in a few last 
regrets that he had not secured Miss Pember- 
ton for his own fireside. 

Even the rector of All Souls and All Saints 
had not escaped the wiles and fascinations 
of the lovely Polly, and he was sadly reflect- 
ing that inthe flicker of a parsonage fire- 
light the wayward and impetuous girl would 
easily have been transformed into a charm- 
ing wife. But these reflections were too late, 
and the disconsolate rector consoled himself 
by looking at the satin bound marriage 
certificate which he would soon present to the 
lovely bride. 

In the hall up stairs, the bridesmaids were 
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preening their organdie and lace gowns, and 
wondering how late Polly would be. That 
she would be late was a foregone conclusion ; 
the only question: was for how long a time 
she would dare to keep them and society 
waiting. In the parlors there was the usual 
fiuttering conversation that precedes a wed- 
ding: how would the bride look, would she 
be red, would she be white, would she be 
nervous, would she be calm? No one dis- 
cussed Ned Cary. When Polly was present 
he did not dare to call his soul his own, and 
now, although he was going to make Polly 
his own for life, he was, for the time being, 
ap insignificant nonentity. No one even 
thought of him. 

Colonel Pemberton was in the dining room, 
looking absently at the tables arrayed for the 
wedding feast, and occasionally glancing at 
his watch; but it was not much after the 
appointed time, and he, too, knew that Polly 
would be more or less late ; she always was. 
But he was thinking of another wedding, a 
long time before, of a happy year, and then 
of a little motherless girl who had crept into 
his heart and filled it for twenty years. Of 
course he had spoiled her and let her have 
her own way in everything ; but who could 
have helped spoiling Polly ? 

All these people gathered under Colonel 
Pemberton’s rooftree were priding, them- 
selves on a victory. Polly had been deter- 
mined to have an absolutely quiet wedding, 
with no ‘‘ fuss and feathers,’’ as she called it ; 
but relatives and friends and the world at 
jarge had insisted on the fuss and feathers. 
Yor once, Miss Pemberton had been forced to 
give up her own sweet will, and do something 
in conformity with the wishes of her friends. 
Therefore they had cause for rejoicing. 
Nevertheless, when the hour named on the 
cards had passed, and also the half hour 
thereafter, they were beginning to think that 
Polly was exceeding even her riglit to make 
people wait on her pleasure. 

The musicians stationed in the oriel win- 
dow had played through their available list of 
nusic, when suddenly the assembled multi- 
tude was startled from its serenity by shrieks 
of horror from the bridesmaids. They had 
grown tired of waiting, and had knocked 
softly on the bride’s door, then pounded, 
then burst it open, to find that there was no 
bride to be seen. Only an empty room, witha 
filmy mass of satin and lace and tulle on the 
bed, a bridal bouquet on the dressing table, 
and achill of emptiness and desolation met 
their gaze. 

Instantly the whole house was in an up- 
roar. With a discordant wail the violins 
stopped. Colonel Pemberton rushed from 
room to room, and the Rev. Humphrey Ward 
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mingled with the assembled guests; but in 
the babble of voices no one listened to any 
one else ; all were talking. 

Then, for the first time, some one thought 
of Ned Cary, and it was remembered that he 
had not appeared at the house. Instantly 
every one jumped to the saine conclusion: 
there had been a quarrel, Polly had refused to 
marry her betrothed, had forbidden him 
to come, and had fled from her home to 
escape the questioning eyes and tongues of 
her world. There was no doubt of it! Here 
in their midst was a mystery, possibly a 
tragedy, aid one to which ‘‘society’’ was 
quite unaccustomed. 

Just then the teleplione bell rang, and 
Colonel Pemberton staggered toward the 
closet in which the instrument was hung. 
He had visions of his daughter’s body being 
dragged from the river, of Cary being dis- 
covered in his studio with a bullet through 
his head or a rope around his neck. He was 
prepared for anything, and for any voice 
rather than the one that met his ears. The 
wedding guests pressed closer around the 
agonized father. 

‘*God bless niy soul !’’ was all he said at 





first. Then followed an aggravating series of 
ejaculations: ‘‘ What? Wheredid you say? 
When? God bless—— But ” There 


was a long silence, and then a moisture 
gathered in the listener’s eyes, for over the 
wire came these words: 

‘‘And I wish I could kiss you for good by. 
Yes, Ned, I’m coming, and—and God bless 
you, dad!” 

The wedding guests had fallen back a little, 
for some inkling of the truth was beginning 
todawn upon them. Colonel Pemberton hung 
up the ear piece very deliberately, it seemed 
to the waiting three hundred and ninety five ; 
he wiped his face with his handkerchief, and 
by the time he turned to speak to them it 
niust be confessed that there was a twinkle in 
his eye, for after all Polly had had her own 
way. 

‘‘My dear friends,’’ the colonel began, ‘I 
have to apologize to you for my daughter. 
That’s not a new thing, however; I’ve often 
done it before, but the truth is, she—at the 
last moment—she couldn’t make up her mind 
to face you, so she and Ned were married at 
twelve o’clock by the curate of ’’—here there 
was a little hesitation, accompanied by a dep- 
recatory glance at the Rev. Humphrey 
Ward—“‘ by the curate of All Saints and All 
Souls. Polly asked me particularly to apolo- 
gize to you, Mr. Ward. She said she was 
afraid you would think she had been discour- 
teous. She hopes we will have a very merry 


time at the breakfast, and drink her health a 
great many times. 


She wants me to throw 
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her bouquet, and I’m to write and tell her 
who gets it, and who gets the ring, and I—I 
think that’s about all she said. Oh, yes, she 
sent you all her love, and she knows you’ll 
forgive her just once more. Now, I suppose, 
we might as well adjourn to the dining room 
and drink the health of Mr, and Mrs. Cary— 
don’t you think so?”’ 

When the father took the matter so calmly, 
the relatives and friends could not do other- 
wise, and although each one mentally vowed 
that he or she would get even with Polly 
Pemberton for this trick, her health was 
drunk with great cordiality, and the wedding 
breakfast was quite as merry as if the bride 
and groom had been present. 

When Polly’s demure cousin found the 
ring in her piece of the bride’s cake, and 
later when she caught the bouquet that was 
thrown by Colonel Pemberton from the stair- 
way landing, the Rev. Humphrey Ward de- 
cided that a spoiled child was not a suitable 
wife for a minister, but that it wouldn’t be at 
all a bad idea to have Polly Cary for a cousin 
by marriage. 

Kathryn Jarboe. 


—— 


A REDEMPTION. 


THE cars jarred and clacked and clanked 
as they drew out of the Anniston depot ; then 
the hiss of escaping steam changed to a 
softer, rhythmic puffing, as the engine settled 
down, and the train rattled steadily over the 
level stretch of track. On all sides the en- 
circling Alabama ore mountains, shimmering 
in the heat haze, seemed to shut out the rest 
of the universe. In the immediate fore- 
ground, unvarying fields of green, brown, and 
yellow flashed by in bold relief. 

In one of the cars sat two men, whom the 
heat, or some other factor, had rendered sin- 
gularly uncommunicative. Though obvi- 
ously traveling together, they had exchanged 
barely a dozen words in the two hours since 
their departure from Anniston. The smaller 
man, with the blond beard, seemed endeav- 
oring to pierce some mystery that lay beyond 
the landscape, and gazed fixedly out of the 
window ; his companion, a large, dark man, 
in the seat opposite, seemed bored and 
shifted his gaze languidly and aimlessly. 

A little, restless old man in the seat be- 
hind—the only other passenger in the car— 
had been observing them curiously and shyly 
for some time. He was perhaps sixty years 
old, with white hair, mild blue eyes, and a 
mobile mouth. Several times he had been 
on the point of addressing his fellow trav- 
elers, but on each occasion some subtle im- 
pulse had restrained him. Finally he bent 
over the back of the seat. 
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‘** Can either of you gentlemen tell me how 
long it will be before we get to Calera?”’ 

His shortly uttered, nasal New England 
accent was incongruous in that slow, soft 
spoken land, and both men turned to look at 
him. 

The smaller stared steadily for perhaps ten 
seconds, then, his curiosity seemingly ap- 
peasea, turned back to his scrutiny of the 
fields. The other, however, was not so lack- 
ing in courtesy. 

‘In about an hour,’”’ he responded. 

**Oh, thanks.” The old gentleman did 
not seem satisfied, but gazed around vaguely, 
and then again addressed himself doubtfully 
to the pair. 

“Do you mind if I ask you a question or 
two about some things I want to know very 
badly?’ he said, glancing appealingly from 
one to the other. Once again only the larger 
man answered, or, indeed, evinced any recog- 
nition of his questioner’s existence. 

‘‘ Why, yes,’”’ he answered cordially. ‘ Sit 
right down here, and I’ll do the best I know 
how for you. What do you want to know?”’ 

‘* Well,” began the elder man hesitatingly, 
‘“‘T had a boy come down to Montgomery 
about fifteen years ago. A few months after 
he left our house burned down, and his 
mother and I were injured. When we got 
well, we moved away from the town, almost 
penniless, and somehow I had lost track of 
him and he of us, because we never heard 
from him since. 

‘* But lately Providence has favored me, and 
everything I undertook prospered, and I felt 
that I could spare a few weeks to come down 
here and look for my boy. Now, Mr.—’’ 
He paused interrogatively. 

‘Brown is my name.”’ 

‘Well, Mr. Brown, I thought maybe you 
could tell me something. The last I heard of 
him was in Montgomery. My name is Carter 
—Willis Derringforth Carter.’’ 

Brown had been pondering during the 
latter part of the speech. 

“Carter? Willis Carter?’’ he said. ‘‘ No, 
I know some Carters here, and some in 
Georgia, but they were all born in these 
parts. Maybe——’’ 

The voice of the sphinx-like, blond bearded 
man startled them. 

‘“*T remember a young fellow named Willis 
Carter,’ he said slowly ‘It was about 
fifteen years ago. Blue eyes, light hair——”’ 

‘ That’s right—that’s right!’’ the old man 
interrupted eagerly. 

‘“‘Well,’? his informant went on, ‘he 
stayed with Dick Sanders when he first came, 
and that’s the last I know of him. Sanders can 
tell you about him most likely. The address 
is 1808 Bibb Street, Montgomery.”’ 
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The questioner was profuse in his thanks 
and inclined to be garrulous, but after this 
momentary burst of politeness the smaller 
man relapsed into his former silence, which 
he preserved unbroken until their arrival in 
Calera. Here Mr. Carter, who had been car- 
rying on a continual flow of conversation, 
chiefly about his son, gathered up his effects, 
and, after thanking them heartily, bade them 
good by. 

As he disappeared down the steps of the 
ear, the blond man whirled around in his 
seat, with his face tensely drawn and white 
as death. 

‘‘ Sheriff,’’ he said hoarsely, addressing his 
companion, ‘‘ for God’s sake, send this tele- 
gram for me. Take it down as I give it : 


‘To Dick Saunders, 1808 Bibb Street, Mont- 
gomery.”’ 

Brown started in surprise, but obeyed. 

‘* Now here’s the message : 


‘* As my best friend, do what I ask. Elderly 
man arrives tomorrow in Montgomery. Will 
ask you about Willis Carter. My name when 
still respectable. Old man is my father. Swear 
Willis Carter died a decent boy fifteen years ago. 
My last request. Good by. 

“FRED WILLIS.”’ 


‘* Send it collect,’’ he said. ‘‘ If you won’t 
do this for my sake, do it for my mother’s, 
and his. Oh, my God! I heard that they 
had both died in that fire. Sheriff, you will 
do this——”’ 

‘““Of course I’ll have it sent for you,” 
Brown answered huskily. ‘‘ Here,’’ he called 
to the colored porter, ‘‘ yon’ve got five min- 
utes before the train starts. Send this tele- 
gram. Pay for it with this.’’ He waved 
aside Willis’ thanks. ‘‘Ifit don’t get there 
in time——”’ 

The porter nodded in comprehension and 
disappeared. 

As the car, deserted save for the two men, 
roiled on in the gathering dusk, Willis Carter, 
alias Fred Willis, convicted thief, embezzler, 
and this last time forger, raised his manacled 
hands from where his coat had concealed 
them, and let his head fall forward on the 
extended arms. Silence for a moment—then 
the sound of a man’s dry, racking, rending 
sobs, that mingled with the jolting noises of 
the train. 

Frederick Schwed. 


A WOMAN SPEAKS. 
JEANETTE, how warm it isin here! Open 
a window—all the windows. What do I care 
for the doctor’s orders? I dare say he had 


no ideas of suffocation in his mind when he 
spoke this morning. 


And, Jeanette, send 
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that sleepy nurse, with her great, staring 
eyes, from the room! She annoys me with 
her everlasting bottles and glasses, and ‘“‘ A 
spoonful of this, madam,’ ‘‘It is time for 
the cordial, madam.’’ I think it would be 
well worth dying, only to berid of her. Open 
the windows wider. 

When they sent me here, the doctors said 
the air of Florida—the odor and essence of 
Florida—would send me home as healthy and 
vigorous as a child. I laughed when I heard 
them. Bah! What do the doctors know? 

Look at this arm, Jeanette. There, I have 
torn the lace! What matter? See how 
wasted and thin—a very sti.k, a hideous 
skeleton ! Why, a year ago, I should have 
laughed at a picture of myself as I am now! 
When you showed me the glass yesterday, I 
scarcely knew the woman who looked out at 
ine; but all last night there were other faces 
about the room, other forms that lurked be- 
hind the curtains and glided across the 
patches of moonlight on the floor. You 
thought I was asleep, but I saw them all— 
a young girl in a cotton gown among the 
wild flowers; a débutante dressed for her 
first ball; a bride with frightened eyes and a 
defiant mouth. I hid my face in the pillow 
when she stood beside me. I would rather 
see the face that was in the mirror yesterday 
than hers. 

Hark! Is that a horse’s hoofs on the 
gravel? What time is it? Only twelve? 
Monsieur will not be in for hours yet. ‘Tell 
him, when he asks for me tomorrow, that I 
am better, and that I wish no more flowers 
sent, to fill the room and annoy me with 
their odor. 

Is that a bird singing out there in the 
trees, Jeanette ? 

I am so tired of this bed; help me to the 
window. There! How heavy the fragrance 
of the magnolias seems! Is there a dance at 
the hotel tonight? Surely that is a waltz. 
Listen! One can almost hear the sound of 
the dancers’ feet. And then this moon! I 
wonder how it would seen to be eighteen 
again, and dance and laugh in the moon- 
light, under the magnolias, and yet—only 
six years ago I was eighteen—I! It is as ab- 
surd as though a mummy in a museum should 
open its withered lips and say, “I was a 
man !”’ 

Jeanette, fix the pillows in the big chair— 
so. Iwill sit here a while by the window. 
Bring me the Indian shawl, and put out the 
lights—all of them. ‘This moonlight is vivid 
enough for a lamp. 

There, you have kuocked something from 
the table! Oh, the bracelet monsieur sent 
this morning. A pretty enough trinket, is it 
not? An anniversary present. See the five 
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diamonds in the initial. I have been married 
five years today—five years. I had forgotten 
until I heard his message. A loving mes- 
sage—eh, Jeanette, from a devoted husband? 
There, put it away! How it weakens one to 
laugh. - Until this morning I never guessed 
his sense of humor was so well developed. 

Five years ago, Jeanette! You dressed me, 
do you remember? ‘There was a sound of 
carriages in the street, and the noise of 
people’s voices came floating in. I seemed 
to see everything through a mist—the dia- 
monds on the dressing table, the bride roses 
heaped beside them, my own blurred white 
form in the mirror. My mother came in as 
you fastened the orange blossoms to my hair 
and kissed me. ‘‘ You have pleased us all so, 
my child,’ she said. ‘‘ Everything I could 
wish for you has come to pass, everything. 
And that foolish little episode of last sum- 
mer! Ah, well, all young girls think they 
break their hearts over their first affair. I 
knew you would thank me some day ;’’ and 
she smiled, and kissed me. And then you 
said, ‘‘ Everything is ready, mademoiselle ;”’ 
and I turned to go, as a waxwork—a me- 
chanical toy—would turn. And then I saw 
tears in youreyes, Jeanette, though I did not 
think of that till afterward, and I have never 
spoken to you of them from that hour until 
this—until this. 

How clearly one can hear the music? That 
waltz seems throbbing in my pulse. The 
odor of the roses I carried that night comes 
back to me. How I hate roses! Some wo- 
men keep the flowers they carry at their 
weddings—along with a little worsted shoe, 
perhaps, or the love letter they love best. 

Jeanette, I saved one thing from my wed- 
ding—only one—and it has been with me 
night and day ever since. Sit nearer to me 
in the moonlight. Do you see this little bag 
hung about my neck? You have seen it 
many times. ‘A relic of the blessed saints, 
madam?’’ you said. You are a good Catho- 
lic, Jeanette. I never contradicted you. It 
has been more than that to me—my only 
wedding token; the one bit of flotsam and 
jetsam I have saved from the waves that 
wrecked mie. 

All the way to the church I heard the rain 
splashing against the carriage windows. I 
tried to count the drops to keep from think- 
ing—feeling. My mother and one of the 
bridesmaids jested together, and praised my 
diamonds and my gown—the sackcloth and 
ashes of my soul; and I laughed too. 

There was a crowd about the church, black 
umbrellas, like corks bobbing about on the 
water; and we went up the carpeted steps 
quickly. It was dimly lighted in the vestry, 
and we paused there for a moment. My 
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mother arranged my veil, and my brides- 
maids giggled and whispered behind me. 
My uncle, who was to give me away, was 
waiting, nervous, and fussing with his gloves. 
Through the half open doors I could see the 
palms, and the bishop in his long robes be- 
fore the altar, the people turning and whis- 
pering if their seats. The tones of the organ 
rose above it all. 

My uncle gave me his arm, and one of the 
ushers threw open the doors. I saw the 
people, the flowers, the aisle, before me as 
one sees things in a dream, blurred and dis- 
torted. 

Before we were through the door I felt 
something catch my dress, and the girl be- 
hind me gave a little gasp of dismay. The 
trail of my gown had caught on a projecting 
nail, that was all, and was tearing itself 
away. Before I had time to realize it a man 
at the corner of the nearest pew had bent 
down and disentangled it. It was badly torn. 
Quickly, as though he had been a woman, he 
took a pin from his coat and fastened the 
lace together. It was all done in a second. 
I murmured a word of thanks. Then, still 
on his knees, he lifted his face, and Jeanette 
—Jeanette—I knew him! Haggard—worn— 
yet I knew him. The ‘‘little episode of 
last summer’’—the man I had been torn 
from as though his poverty were a pestilence 
—the man I had not the strength to battle 
for. Oh, fool, fool ! 

In that little moment, standing there with 
his eyes upon me, I lived my life out. Oh, 
to have torn off the diamonds and flowers, 
and have said, ‘‘Take me; I am yours! 
Poverty, starvation—what matter? That man 
at the altar owns no part of me. I am yours, 
body and soul.’’ But I said nothing—noth- 
ing! He fell back as we went on. The 
whispers, the odor of the roses, the sound of 
the organ, mingled together in some strange 
way in my brain. But it was not the man 
beside me I heard and saw. 

Listen, Jeanette. That night I took from 
my wedding gown the little, bent black pin, 
and put it where it rests now. Nothing else; 
not a flower, not a leaf. At night, when I 
feel it about my neck, I seem to see his face 
again through the darkness, haggard, im- 
ploring. 

Hark! The wind is rising through the 
magnolias, and the music has stopped. Jean- 
ette, it is so hard to be a woman—so hard to 
be even a happy one! How is it, then, when 
all one has to fix her happiness upon is a pin 
—a little, bent, black pin? 

How dark it is growing! Has the moon 
gone down? Jeanette, I think I will go back 
to bed. I amso tired—so tired. 

Theodosia Pickering. 
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‘A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE.”’ 

The star of the new ‘‘ comedy of manners,” 
in which John Drew introduced himself to us 
this autumn, is not Mr. Drew, who of course 
played the leading part, nor Dumas, who 
supplied the plot, but Sydney Grundy, who 
wrote the dialogue. What action the piece 
-eontains is of the threadbare description Rose 
Coghlan has shown us in ‘‘ Diplomacy,’’ and 
the Kendals in ‘‘ The Ironmaster,’’? but the 
language in which the author of ‘‘ Sowing 
the Wind”’ has served up these warmed over 
meats is clever enough to make an intellec- 
tual feast of them. 

Although the evening dress of our own day 
is the most becoming costume Mr. Drew can 
wear, he carries off the conspicuous satins of 
Louis Quinze with all the grace of one who 
looks his best in them. His new leading 
woman, Isabel Irving, could not have wished 
for a more fitting character in which to come 
before audiences accustomed to secing Maude 
Adams in her place. As the young Comtesse 
de Candale, fresh from the convent, but with 
a love affair of her own on her hands, Miss 
Irving is piquant, impetuous, arch, and thor- 
oughly delightful through it all. Her beauty 
and her gowns blend deliciously with the 
charining setting of the play, and although 
there is absolutely no call for great acting, 
she shows herself mistress of her art by the 
skill with which she tones her work to the 
picture. 

As Manton, the maid, Elsie de Wolfe is 
excellent in a line quite new to her. The 
production, in brief, is pronounced to be more 
enjoyable than that given at the London 
Haymarket last summer by William Terriss 
and Winifred Emery. 

A NEW SINGER IN COMIC OPERA, 

It is no new thing for a young girl to be 
stage struck, particularly a girl who lives in 
the city and goes regularly to miatinées. 
Four years ago such a girl finally secured an 
interview with one of the managers of the 
Bostonians, and arranged for a trial of her 
voice. Shedescribes herself as being terribly 
frightened at meeting the Sheriff of Notting- 
hani and Little John under these circum- 
stances, but she successfully passed the 
ordeai, and then came—a disappointment : 
the original company was all made up, and 
she was compelled to go on the road with a 
No. 2 organization. But in this way she 


gained experience, and when ‘The Wizard 
of the Nile’? was produced by La Shelle & 


Clark she was made happy by being trans- 
ferred to a No. 1 troupe. ‘ 

She was still in the chorus, however ; but 
everything is said to come to him who waits, 
and this fall, when Frank Daniels brought 
out his new opera, ‘‘ The Idol’s Eye,”’ Helen 
Redmond was cast for the important rdle of 
Maraquita. She has done so well in it that 
hers may now be regarded as one of the con- 
spicuous names among the interpreters of 
contemporary comic opera. 





, MAY IRWIN’S TRIUMPH. 

There were certain circumstances and con 
ditions which served to make the first New 
York representation of ‘‘ The Swell Miss Fitz- 
well’? an occasion of peculiar interest and 
significance to those who comprehend mat- 
ters from the inside. 

Miss May Irwin, for whom the piece was 
constructed, had been taking it about the 
country for fully two months previous to her 
New York appearance, and during that time 
it had been subjected to almost complete re- 
construction at the experienced hands of 
Sydney Rosenfeld, the well known play 
tinker. In Boston the farcical comedy had 
felt the blighting effect of a “‘frost,’’ for the 
modern Athenians are nothing if not critical, 
and it must be adinitted that, in the form in 
which it was presented there, ‘‘The Swell 
Miss Fitzwell’’ was not a pleasing entertain- 
ment. In fact, many of Miss Irwin’s most 
trusted counselors wagged their heads omi- 
nously, and advised her not to risk her reputa- 
tion by coming into New York with such a 
piece. 

It is a curious fact, by the way, that theat- 
rical persons nearly always attach more it- 
portance to the verdict of New York than to 
that of all the other large cities put together, 
although experience ought to have taught 
them long ago that the taste of the metrop- 
olis in theatricals does not by any means rep- 
resent the taste of the Aimerican public at 
large. Miss Irwin’s case, however, so far as 
her relation to the New York public is con- 
cerned, was a peculiar one. She had broken 
away from her former managers, and as they 
are members of the great theatrical syndicate 
that controls most of the theaters in the 
country, she naturally felt that she could not 
expect much consideration in the way of 
advantageous bookings. In New York, which 
has always been her stronghold, the Bijou 
Theater, the scene of her previous successes, 
was open to her, and she knew that if she 








HELEN REDMOND AS ‘“‘MARAQUITA’’ IN “THE IDOL’S EYE.”? 


Irom a photograph by Baker, Columéus. 
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could play a long and profitable engagement 
there she would be able to dictate her own 
terms next season. 

But meantime, tidings of the Boston chill 
had swept up and down Broadway, and when 
the doors of the playhouse were thrown open 
there were but few persons identified with, or 
interested in, theatrical affairs who did not 
predict complete failure. The night was 
rainy and disagreeable, and although the 
house was filled to its utmost capacity, it 
looked as if it would be a difficult task to 
overcome the atmosphere of distrust and de- 
pression which unmistakably pervaded it. 

The curtain rose and the comedy began in 
dull gray tints, which can be compared only 
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“THE TEMPEST.”’ 


From her latest photograph—Copyright, 1897, by Atimé Dupont, New York. 


to the cold dawn which lights the east at the 
break of a cloudy morning. The audience 
sat patiently and waited for the real enter- 
tainment to commence. It came all at once, 
in the jocund person of the star, who simply 
took the bit between her teeth, and swept on 
her resistless course down to the footlights 
with a smile that seemed to embrace the 
whole audience—boxes and gallery, friends 
and enemies—set confidence firmly on its feet 
again and brought forth an answering storm 
of cheers. The day had broken. May Irwin 
was not merely a star—we have stars a-plenty 
in this free land—she was the sun, and in an 
instant the clouds of doubt and foreboding 
were dispelled. Her friends forgot the omi- 

















nous wailings that had been borne in on the 
blasts of the east wind, for one of the most 
magnetic and fascinating humorists of the 
American stage had entered upon one of the 
most brilliant and effective performances that 
New York has seen in many a long year. 
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BERENICE 


To those in the audience who were in the 
secret, her endeavors that night meant far 
more than an evening of careless merriment. 
It was art against a theatrical syndicate, and 
it is gratifying to record the fact that for once 
art triumphec. 

‘““The Swell Miss Fitzwell’’ can scarcely 
be called a good play, but it serves an admi- 
rable purpose in affording Miss Irwin oppor- 
tunities for the graceful exercise of her unique 
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art. She has appeared in it many times, and 
with unvarying success, since the night of 
November 15, but it is doubtful if any of the 
later audiences have ever seen a performance 
equal to that which she and her accomplished 
coadjutor, Mr. Ignacio Martinetti, gave on 
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trou a photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 


that evening when it meant so much to them 
both. 


THE ONLY ‘‘ KATHERINE.”’ 
Revivals of ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew” 
and ‘* Twelfth Night’? are on the cards for 
Mr. Dalv’s home theater during the present 
season. ‘They will be just as welcome as an 
expensive setting forth of an entirely new 
Shaksperian production. Miss Rehan’s Kath- 
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MARIE BARNA, 


From her latest photograph—Copyright, 1897, by Aimé Dupont, New Vork. 


erine is regarded by a large majority of play- 
goers as her most perfect creation, and her 
Viola gave ‘“* Twelfth Night’ its famous run 
of one hundred performances at Mr. Daly’s 
London theater. It was that same impersona- 
tion which prompted the critic of the London 
7imes to remark : 

This performance confirms the impression that 
Miss Rehan’s true line is Shaksperian comedy. 
There, at present, she stands alone. 

The continued success of ‘‘ The Geisha ’’ at 
the Leicester Square house sent the company 
to the provinces during its last summer’s for- 
eign tour. Large audiences and enthusiastic 
comments everywhere greeted Miss Rehan 
and her companions; and the wording of 
these comments shows that felicity of expres- 
sion is not confined to the more widely known 
scribes of the London press. Birmingham, 


smoky city of mills and workshops though 
it be, was especially happy in this respect. 
Take, for example, an extract from the Dazly 
Mail :. 

It is certainly impossible to conceive a more 
perfect interpretation of a part which it is so 
-asy to render ludicrous or irritating. There 
was the shrew of scolding tongue and bitter epi- 
thet, suffering neither affection nor control, who 
shriveled old Baptista with a phrase and flung 
her reckless will at every obstacle. * * * All 
this Miss Rehan was, in a glance, a word, a 
movement of her lithe and graceful figure. 

Again, a writer in the Daily Gazette, speak- 
ing of the same performance, said : 

Acting that so enchants the mind and senses 
can only be described by one word—the word 
genius. The character lives—not the mixture of 
lymph and spasm so often presented in her place, 
but the fierce, imperious damsel, haughty as 
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Hector, proud as Lucifer, superb as Juno, who 
sleeps in Shakspere’s pages awaiting the call of 
a nature capable of a passion as deep as her 
own to awaken her to new life. 

Alas for the value of criticism! We have seen 
Katherines who, till last night, we could have 


(now with Sol Smith Russell) were in the 
company. Ada Rehan was then doing lead- 
ing business in Albany. It is an actual fact 
that she studied one hundred and twelve dif- 
ferent parts in twelve weeks. She learned 





GEORGIA BUSBY. 


Frou her latest photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 


sworn were convincing realizations of Shaks- 
pere’s character; when behold, an artist, 
“throned by the West,’”’? comes upon the scene, 
and in the space of a few minutes proves that 
the ideal we had formed was far beneath the 
lofty reality. 

In a recent interview, W. H. Thompson, 
now enacting one of the four elders in ‘* The 
Little Minister,’’ recalled his experience in 
the old John W. Albaugh stock company, 
which alternated between Albany and Balti- 
more. 

‘* Ada Rehan and her sister, Hattie Russell, 


Pauline in exactly eight hours, and played it 
successfully.’’ 

Our portrait of Miss Rehan in ‘ The Tem- 
pest ’’ is the only one she will probably ever 
have taken in the role of .W/iranda, which 
she played for only a few nights last spring, 
winning high praise for her intelligent read- 
ing of a not particularly sympathetic part. 





A RISING COMEDIENNE. 
The objective point of all players is New 
York. No matter what their success on the 
road, they are restless until they have heard 
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ALEXANDRA VIARDA. 


lrrom a photograph by Dupont, New York. 


the verdict of the metropolis. More money 
is made on tour than in the theatrical capi- 
tal, but New York makes the reputation 
which must precede the money getting. 
This used to be true of plays also, but when 
managers fell to forcing a metropolitan run 
merely in order to obtain a record for ‘the 
proviuces,’’? the public unearthed the fraud, 
and refused to be caught with chaff. Now the 
managers often try a new play elsewhere 
before submitting it to New York’s judgment. 

Berenice Wheeler is a player unknown in 
Gotham until the present season, when she 
created Juno Jovce, the leading woman in ‘‘A 
Bachelor's Honeymoon,”’ and made a decid- 
edly pleasing impression. She began her 


career with Sol Smith Russell, during his 
World's Fair engagement, and then, under 
the management of John Stapleton, the 
author of ‘‘A Bachelor's Honeymoon,’’ she 
plaved Georgia Cayvan’s roles in ‘ Ameri- 
Sweet Lavender,’ and other 
was J/iss 
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cans Abroad, 
Lyceum plays. 
Fanny in ‘* Chimimie Fadden.’ 

Miss Wheeler has a good stage presence. 
It is to be hoped that New York will see her 
insomething more substantial than the froth 
and frivol of Juxo. 


she 


’ 


Last season 


MARIE BARNA AND PATTI’S PROPHECY. 
New Yorkers must get along with only five 
weeks of grand opera this season; but the 











EVELYN MILLARD. 


German, French, and Italian schools are all 
to be represented, and Melba and Nordica, of 
Abbey-Grau memory, are included in the list 
of singers. The first night is set down for 
January 17, the Metropolitan Opera House is 
of course to be the Joca/e, and C. A. Ellis and 
Walter Damrosch are associated as the finan- 
cial and musical managers of the venture, 
which will be extended to other cities 
besides Gotham. 

We give a portrait of an important member 
of the organization—Marie Barna, dramatic 
prima donna. She is the daughter of Judge 
Barnard, of San Francisco, where Adelina 
Patti heard her sing several years ago. 
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From a photograph by Ellis, London. 


“This child has a brilliant future,’? was 
Patti’s prophecy. ‘‘She has a voice of gold.”’ 

The voice so eloquently described is a pure, 
rich soprano, and has been trained by the 
well known Sbriglia in Paris. Mlle. Barna 
has been very successful in Europe, and now 
returns to her own country a finished artist, 
making her debut in Philadelphia as Briinn- 
hilde in ‘‘ Siegfried.” 


GEORGIA BUSBY. 

Both the Busby girls come of a Rochester 
family having no connection with the stage. 
Two years after Amy began, Georgia, who 
had longed ardently to follow in her sister’s 
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CHARLES RICH AS RLES SURFACE” IN “THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDA 
From a photograph Falk, New York. 
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footsteps, was overjoyed at securing the rdje 
of Evangeline Bender in ‘‘ All the Comforts 
of Home.’ After this she was with Marie 
Wainwright, and later became a member of 
A. M. Palmer’s stock company, appearing in 
Augustus Thomas’ luckless ‘‘New Blood.’ 
and in ‘‘ The New Woman.”’ 

Miss Busby will be best remembered as orig- 
inating the part of the spy’s sister in ‘‘ The 
Heart of Maryland.’’ Last summer she spent 
in San Francisco with Mr. Frawley’s com- 
pany. Our portrait shows her in ‘‘ The Ques- 
tion,’? the new play by Lorimer Stoddard, 
dramatizer of ‘‘ Tess.’’ The costume is copied 
from Richter’s famous painting of Queen 
Louise. . 

During the present season Miss Busby is 
doing good work with Herbert Kelcey and 
Effie Shannon, playing the part of the young 
wife and sister in law. 





THE VIOLA ALLEN OF ENGLAND. 

Our portraits this month include a new 
one of Evelyn Millard, once reported to be 
engaged to Anthony Hope. When Mr. 
Hope’s ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda’’ was first pro- 
duced in London, after its hit here, she was 
Flavia, and a charniing one, too, it was said. 

It is a far cry from the fair: princess of 
Ruritania to ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ 
yet it was in the title réle of that problem 
play of problem plays that Miss Miilard first 
came before the patrons of the St. James. 
Previously she had aroused enthusiasm in 
the provinces with her Rosamund, the heroine 
of ‘Sowing the Wind.’? Succeeding Mrs. 
Patrick Canipbell at Mr. George Alexander’s 
theater, Miss Millard created the parts played 
here by Viola Allen in ‘‘ ‘The Masqueraders,”’ 
‘* The Importance of Being Earnest,’’ etc. 

She has lately passed from the St. James 
to Mr. Tree’s company at Her Majesty’s, 
where she won many encomiums for her 
Ulle. de Belle Isle in ‘* The Silver Key.”’ 





‘“ THE PRINCESS AND THE BUTTERFLY.”’ 

Place aux dames! Women dominate the 
metropolitan stage. At the present writing 
Maude Adams, Julia Arthur, and May Irwin 
are drawing larger audiences than any of their 
brother actors ; while Martha Merton, Made- 
leine Lucette Ryley, and Mrs. Burnett are in 
the foreground with money making plays. 
And here is Pinero’s latest comedy calling for 
two leading wonien and proving to be a drama 
in which, of all others, the women are most 
interested. Men yawn and are infinitely 
bored by the fashionable twaddle of the first 
two acts of ‘‘ The Princess and the Butterfly,”’ 
but women seem to care little for what falls 
on their ears; their eyes are too busy drink- 
ing in the vision of the latest London gowns, 
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displayed at Park Lane and Grosvenor Place 
functions. The first bit of movement occurs 
towards the end of the second act, when 
William Courtleigh, a virile addition to the 
company, throws a glass of water in the face 
of Mr. Hackett, who has started to make up 
as a man of forty five by whitening his hair. 
Realizing how becoming this is, he stops 
right there, with the result that he looks like 
a popinjay of thirty who has been frightened 
by a ghost story into premature grayness. 
However, this spectacle is doubtless a pleas- 
ing one to his admirers of the matinée. We 
suppose he must have his admirers, otherwise 
Mr. Frohman would not retain him as leading 
man; but their voice is seldom heard in 
print the day aftera first performance. 

Julie Opp, as the Princess, loaned by the 
London St. James for the occasion, secured 
more big type in the notices than any other 
member of the cast. She is exceedingly 
graceful for so tall a woman, and appears to 
be marvelously well at home on the stage for 
a player of so brief experience. ‘The scenein 
the third act, where she confesses her love for 
Oriel but refuses to marry him, is admirably 
carried out, Mr. Morgan sustaining his share 
in it with the manly vigor which never deserts 
him in the most trying r6dle—and Oriel is a 
pretty severe test of it. 

Mary Mannering once more proves her 
right to the position she holds by a versatility 
which sees no obstacle in /ay, the impulsive, 
semi Italian child of.chance. 

‘‘The Princess and the Butterfly ’’ would 
be a clever piece of work if it were consist- 
ently comedy or consistently melodrama. As 
it stands, it is neither one nor the other, and 
it is the gowns that save it for the box office 
and send the women to the Lyceum in 
throngs. 





Our portrait of Charles Richman, Daly's 
leading man, shows him in his favorite char- 
acter, Charles Surface, in ‘‘The School for 
Scandal.’’ During the recent English tour 
his rendering of the réle brought him many 
compliments. As to his Orlando, a Man- 
chester critic found in it the conception of an 
ideal lover, because he was “‘ robust in ‘his 
lovesickness and tender in his manliness ’’— 
than which no happier attainment of the 
golden mean can be imagined. 

* * * * 

It was when she was playing Antoinette de 
Mauban in the English provinces that Julie 
Opp met the man she married just before she 
sailed for New York two months ago. He was 
also in the cast of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,”’’ 
playing Rupert of Henizau. His name is 
Robert Loraine. He ig almost as tall as his 
wife, and is said to resemble her closely. 
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Mr. Loraine is at present appearing as Dick 
Beach in ‘‘The White Heather,’’ at Drury 
Lane. 

# x * s 

Once again has the public reversed the 
verdict of the critics, this time in the case of 
‘© A Lady of Quality.’’ Miss Arthur has done 
an enormous business with the play, and it is 
not likely that she will need another for some 
time tocome. It is the style of drama that 
arouses discussion, than which no better form 
of advertising can be devised—although 
Miss Arthur’s posters, in their delicate beauty, 
stand forth as the most fetching work of the 
sort the hoardings and shop windows have 
ever carried. The action of the piece has 
been quickened since the opening night, a 
material aid in popularizing a drama of this 
description. 

* = # % 

At last a determined effort is to be made to 
give New York permanent opera such as 
Boston and Philadelphia have recently en- 
joyed at the hands of the Castle Square Com- 
pany. Henry W. Savage, proprietor of this 
now far famed organization, is reported to 
have joined issues with Elliott Zborowski, 
owner of the American Theater, with the 
object of giving in the latter house perform- 
ances of operas ranging from ‘‘ Lohengrin ”’ 
to ‘‘Pinafore.’’ We trust that the further 
report, that the highest price for a seat is to 
be one dollar, is unfounded. Let Mr. Savage 
stick to the popular rate—fifty cents—which 
has carried him to success at the Hub and in 
the Quaker City, and then he may enjoy the 
distinction of being the first to succeed in 
establishing popular opera in Gotham. 

% * * * 

‘*The Little Minister,’’ with Maude Adams, 
continues to lead all plays of the season in 
point of drawing power. It seems to have 
made almost as great a success in London, 
where it was produced at the Haymarket, 
November 6. There the réles of Gavin and 
Babbie are played by husband and wife— 
Cyril Maude and Winifred Emery. 

While the enormous vogue of ‘‘ The Little 
Minister’? may not materially advance the 
drama as an art, it assuredly demonstrates 
that cleanliness is more remunerative than 
filth. jet us hear no more assertions from 
managers that the public want ‘off color’’ 
shows. 


* 


* * * * 

At this writing—the day after the American 
début of Alexandra Viarda—heralded by her 
press agent as the German Duse—that un- 
happy Polish lady must wish that her ‘‘ pleas- 
ure trip’’ to this country had been allowed 
toremain such. Plays have been condemned 
unanimously and in no measured terms dur- 





ing the past two seasons, but not for many 
moons has a star (save the mark !) been sub- 
jected to such severe handling by the gentle- 
men of the press. 

And the pity of it is that it is all deserved. 
She knows not the meaning of repression, 
except in volume of sound ; but as she plays 
in German, we suppose she thinks it is no 
matter whether her words are heard or not. 
It is reported that Mme. Viarda studied act- 
ing with the sole purpose of proving to St. 
Petersburg that the despised Pole could con- 
quer Russia in art if notin arms. We are 
told that she succeeded, and our sympathies 
are with Russia. 

x x * * 

While New York and London may be of 
the same mind in regard to comedies of the 
quieter sort, there has recently been a wide 
divergence of opinion between them in the 
matter of other offerings. ‘‘ Miss Francis of 
Yale,’’ although an American made piece, ran 
sixty nights in London, and only twelve in 
New York; London indorses ‘‘ The Cat and the 
Cherub,’’ which we derided, and will have 
none of ‘‘ The First Born,’’ which here made 
an artistic hit of the most pronounced type. 

In London Forbes Robertson is well on 
toward his seventy fifth consecutive appear- 
ance as Ham/et at Henry Irving’s theater. 
How long, think you, would the melancholy 
Dane withstand the indifference of Broadway 
to all his ilk ? 

We present both sides of the picture, so 
perhaps there is no call for either city to 
plume itself on its superior taste. Neverthe- 
less, the prevailing conditions would make 
an interesting subject for study. 

* * * * 

The present season is notable for the large 
number of English importations in plays. 
The successes and failures have about bal- 
anced each other thus far. Charles Froh- 
man, as usual, is the leading importer, and 
“The Little Minister’? and ‘‘A Marriage of 
Convenience ’’ are to be set down on the right 
side of his ledger, with ‘‘ The White Heather ”’ 
trembling in the balance. 

This last is the costly Drury Lane melo- 
drama, with its fifty three characters and 
eleven different scenes. There is a view of 
Battersea Park with ‘‘ real ’’ bicycles, mounted 
and ridden in full view of the audience; the 
departure of a steam yacht from a lock; a 
fight between divers at the bottom of the sea, 
and the inevitable fancy dress ball episode, 
the whole footing up a ‘“‘ thirty thousand dol- 
lar production,’’? as the posters inform us. 


There is only one element lacking—interest. 
This ‘The Fatal Card’? had in conspicuous 
degree, but subsequent melodramas have lost 
it in steadily increasing ratio. 
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THE LITERARY MAID OF WORK. 
In spring I chant the giowing hue 
Of autumn’s gay apparel ; 
With mercury at ninety two, 
I write a Christmas carol ; 
When all the land, in snowy dress, 
Lies sunk in winter slumber, 
We’re hustling ’round to get to press 
The Great Midsummer Number. 


ALL 


When life is glad with singing birds 
And bright with sunny magic, 
‘The order comes, ‘‘ Two thousand words ; 
You’d better make it tragic.”’ 
When all my being seenis to merge 
In fierce and somber passions, 
Or I would chant a funeral dirge, 
I’m set to writing fashions. 


I’m Grandnia’s Specs for Little Fry, 
Receipts of Auntie Plenty’s. 

A Word to Men and Maidens—I, 
A spinster in the twenties ! 

I tell what springs from drink and dice, 
How carpets should be shaken ; 

I give young mothers sage advice— 
God grant it isn’t taken! 


I set at naught the season’s laws ; 
I violate my nature 

By posing as a set of bores 
In foolish nomenclature. 

And yet there’s humor in the fray ; 
Tis only this that pinches— 

‘‘ We want a poem, right away, 
‘And make it just four inches !”’ 





A CLEVER LITERARY WOMAN. 

Mrs. Burnett’s new story, ‘‘ His Grace of 
Osmond,’’ should be the most interesting of 
all of her stories, for she has behind her a 
field of romantic facts. People say that the 
book tells the same story that ‘‘A Lady of 
Quality ’’ told, but from a man’s point of 
view. We never supposed that a woman with 
Mrs. Burnett’s quick sensitiveness ever took 
‘“A Lady of Quality’’ seriously. It always 
appeared to us to be the apt exaggeration of 
the novel of-the fashionable emancipated 
we.nan. We had been told over and over 
agein that a woman had the same rights as a 
man, and Mrs. Burnett quietly presented us 
with the fully emancipated creature. But 
the great public—even the great American 
public—has little sense of humor. It gener- 
ally has to be told where the laugh comes in, 


” 


and ‘‘A Lady of Quality ’’ was taken seri- 
ously. 
A woman who broke every law, who 


‘* stooped to folly’? and then laughed in the 
face of the man who had deserted her, in- 
stead of dying in the good old fashioned way ; 
who murdered her lover when he threatened 
her, and hid his body in her own cellar; 
who then married a good man and became 
an honored wife and mother—this was the 
lady of quality. Surely Mrs. Burnett left the 
lady novelists who had been shiveringly 
writing down their daring theories nothing 
further to say. Clorinda’s accumulation of 
crimes reminds us of that Western settler 
who caine home to find that the Indians had 
killed his cows, his horses, his five daughters, 
his seven sons, and his wife, and who sat 
down in the ashes of his home and said: 
‘‘This is perfectly ridiculous !”’ 

Mrs. Burnett is one of the most remarkable 
examples of the adaptability of a literary 
mind to the needs or wants of the public. 
When she began writing stories she was 
young, and so was our literary taste. ‘‘ Theo”’ 
and her class were eagerly read. Almost 
any woman would have kept on writing 
‘*Theos,’’ but Mrs. Burnett knew better. She 
kept abreast of her times. We go back to 
her first real success, her first introduction to 
the good society of literature—‘‘ That Lass o' 
Lowrie’s’’—and see how far behind the times 
it is now. She has the sort of literary talent 
which is like the purse of Fortunatus. It has 
a gold piece for every market. 





‘THE BETH BOOK.’’ 

Mme. Sarah Grand is interesting, whether 
you laugh at her books or not. She is having 
a merry war in England just now. ‘The re- 
viewer of the London Daily Telegraph gave 
her new book. a column review, and he topped 
t: ‘‘Sarah Grand’s Gospel, by an Enthusi- 
astic Believer.’’ He went gaily on in a strain 
of fulsome praise that is amusing enough. 
Among other things, he said : 


It must be admitted, I fear, that we—the origi- 
nal inventors and patentees of the New Woman 
—are a diminishing band ; that our books are not 
so much read and written about as was the case 
a year or two ago; and that the silly, changing 
fashions of uneducated readers have veered 
round in the direction of brainless, sentimental 
romance. 


in a 
aud 


He makes merry with Mme. Grand, 
way that is amusing, if not brilliant, 
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would have passed with a smile had not Mme. 
Grand rushed into print. 


That you should take yourself to be a serious 
judge,.of art is a crime for which it is painful to 
think you must one day settle with your God ; 
but that you should write yourself down an ad- 
mirer of mine is the ugliest blow my art has 
dealt me. 

There are doubts concerning the ‘“‘art’’ of 
‘““The Beth Book.’’ There aren’t any con- 
cerning its length. It is six hundred pages 
long, and sometimes the average reader 
skips. The story begins when Beth is three 
months old, and nothing is left out. Of 
course she marries a bad man. What would 
happen to a really strong woman—strong ac- 
cording to the Grand school—if she were to 
marry an even decent man, nobody knows. 
There wouldn’t be any outlet to her nature. 

Mme. Grand has opinions upon this sub- 
ject, not only in books, but in private life. 
She talks well; she talks a good deal upon 
the subjects of her novels as well as other 
things. Last summer she spent in the forest 
of Fontainebleau, where she was getting ‘‘ The 
Beth Book’’ ready for its coming out. She 
came home to London once during the sea- 
son, and in those few days she saw some of 
her friends and talked about her new book. 

In private life she is Mrs. McFall, as every- 
body knows. She lives in a charming apart- 
ment in Kensington, where she is known only 
as ‘‘ Mme. Sarah Grand,” having that name on 
her door plate. There are doubtless some 
autobiographical points in ‘‘ Beth.’?’ Mme. 
Grand was Miss Clarke, the daughter of a 
lieutenant inthe British navy. She was mar- 
ried at sixteen to an officer much her senior, 
who had two sons. One of these young men 
lives with her now. All her friends describe 
her as acharming woman. She has a low 
voice and a pleasant thanner, and dresses 
very well. The subjects of marriage, and of the 
duties of men and women, interest her pro- 
foundly. She enjoys talking about them. 
She explained the szot7f of her new book as 
being to show the reason why a woman with 
a sensitive nature should leave a husband 
who degraded her mind. 

Incidentally, as she was talking to an 
American, Mme. Grand had something to say 
about the condition of her sex in our own 


country. She drew a very sharp distinction 
between American and English women. 


‘‘English women are wives, American wo- 
men are mothers. If—as in the case of our 
colonials, or our officers in the tropics—a 
woman must either send her children home, 
or leave her husband to go with them, she 
invariably stays with her husband. In such 
a case an American woman always goes with 
her children. Europe is covered with Amer- 
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ican women who have come over here to edu- 
cate their children, and have left their hus- 
bands at home. 

‘American womel,’? Mme. Grand added, 
“are indulged.until they are selfish. If Eng- 
lish women had the same indulgence, they 
would know better how to appreciate it.’’ 

“The Beth Boo <’’ would be a trifle more 
interesting if its author would cling closer 
to her subject, and let us have just a little less 
disease and vivisection and general disgust. 

IN WOLF’S CLOTHING. 

When women writers take to trousers and 
march through their novels as first person 
heroes—‘‘I, George Wharton, a bachelor of 
thirty four’’—it is amusing to see that every 
movement betrays the goddess. The more 
aggressively mannish the attitude, the more 
palpable the illusion. Their masculine valor, 
like that of a stage courtier, depends on the 
little outward signs, the swish of a stick, the 
crook of an elbow, or the angle of a knee. 
They smoke a cigarette and say ‘‘damn,’’ and 
think by that they have achieved masculinity. 
Yet the veriest hayseed in the top gallery 
grins at the masquerade. 

It is the gait that betrays them. ‘The aver- 
age feminine mind trips lightly forward on 
pointed toes, with many little excursions and 
minute explorations to the right and left. 
The man, as a usual thing, stumps gravely 
along, leaving deep heel marks at wide inter- 
vals, and passing the details with blank indif- 
ference. Their respective ways of exchanging 
confidences show this better than anything. 
A woman tells what led up to an episode, just 
how it happened, and what 4e said, and what 
she had on, spinning a good hour of reminis- 
cence out of a fifteen minute event. A man 
states the fact boldly, filling in the interstices 
with confidential silence and tobacco smoke. 
A genius can achieve this, rising superior to 
sex bythe magic of intuition, but geniuses 
are rare among authors nowadays. The aver- 
age woman rarely creates a man of men when 
she herself plays the title réle. 


SIMS’ OTHER SIDE. 

George R. Sims, dramatist, author, and 
journalist, well known here as the author of 
‘‘ Harbor Lights,’’ ‘‘ The Lights o’ London,”’ 
‘Little Christopher Columbus,’’ ‘‘ Faust Up 
to Date,’’ and ‘‘’Ostler Joe,’’ the poem made 
famous by Mrs. Potter, lives in Regent Park, 
London. His house is at once a museuni, a 
library, a chamber of horrors, and a dog hos- 
pital. There is scarcely a piece of furniture 
in his home, it is said, that is not historically 
interesting. He is an indefatigable hunter 
for the historic, and is to be seen at every 
auction where there is any possibility of a 




















‘‘find.’? In his chamber of horrors he will 
show his visitor knives, revolvers, locks, 
nails, hinges, and ropes that have been con- 
nected with some crime, rounding up the 
exhibition with a chip from the block on 
which some hapless monarch’s head last 
rested. Nobody in London has a more de- 
cided leaning toward the bizarre than Mr. 
Sims, and he says that his energy in collect- 
ing odd things has given him plenty of 
ee copy.”’ 

Far removed from his horrible treasures is 
his wonderful array of dolls—dolls of all 
nations, dolls dressed in every fashion imag- 
inable. His collection, which is steadily 
growing, has been helped by gifts from many 
notable people, who have either brought the 
dolls to London from some foreign pilgrim- 
age, or have dressed them according to their 
own tastes. Mr. Simscan boast of possessing 
dolls dressed by some of the most prominent 
people in England. 

He has at least two other hobbies—his love 
of children and his passion for dogs. His 
kennels are inhabited by all sorts and condi- 
tions of canines, at least one of which 


usually follows him in his walks. It was 
through the efforts of Mr. Sims that a 
monument was erected to a poor man 


who jumped into the Thames to save a 
drowning terrier. The man felt himself 
sinking, but threw tlie little dog out on the 
bank. Hearing that the man was buried in 
a pauper’s grave, Mr. Sims caused the body 
to be removed to a respectable plot, and 
started a subscription for the erection of a 
monument to the poor fellow. All the sub- 
scribers were owners of dogs, and the result 
was a finc monument with the inscription : 

‘*To William French, who gave his life to 
save a dog, this monument is erected by the 
grateful dogs of England.”’ 





AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR OF WELL 

BOOKS. 

One of the most interesting characters— 
though scarcely one of the most important— 
in the world of letters is Mrs. Pearl Craigie, 
more generally known as Jolin Oliver Hobbes. 
A veil of obscurity has -been thrown around 
this lady’s personality. Owing to the frail 
state of her health, she has not gone much 
into society, and most of her time is passed 
within the four walls of her own home, sur- 
rounded by her books and absorbed in her 
work—the open sesame being held but by 
a few intimate friends. 

There are a few facts about the life of this 
clever woman that are not kuown to the gen- 
eral public. Mrs. Craigie’s father was a Mr. 
Richards, who made a fortune by the exploi- 
tation of a proprietary remedy. Her mother 
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is a typical woman of the world, aud one of 
her brothers is a Cambridge undergraduate. 
Her home is in Lancaster Gate, a fashionable 
London quarter. Its mistress has a fad for 
collecting rare volumes and having them 
bound in exquisite covers. While the house 
abounds in fine examples of sculpture, paint- 
ing, and silver, her books are her chief treas- 
ures. She keeps them in cases behind dust 
proof doors of diainond paned glass, Among 
them is a first edition of Shelley, which has a 
specially designed morocco cover, with beau- 
tiful tooling, and a pale blue silk lining. She 
has discovered her valuable volunies in out of 
the way places, and has most of her binding 
done in Paris. 

Mrs. Craigie was married a year before 
coming of age. Her dormant talent might 
never have awakened if the union had not 
proved an unhappy one. ‘Two years ago she 
obtained a divorce, with the custody of her 
child. Long before this, however, she and 
her husband had separated, and she had re- 
turned to her father, where, seeking complete 
diversion of thought, she commenced her lit- 
erary work. Combined with her journalistic 
tendencies, she possesses remarkable musical 
ability, and has composed a number of pieces, 
none of which has seen the light of print ; 
but her piano is of secondary importance, her 
chief attention being given to her paper strewn 
desk. 

A few years ago, when she was eyen more 
delicate than she is now, much of her work 
was done in bed. At present, though she is 
rarely, if ever, seen at dinner parties or re- 
ceptions, she has been known to rise and 
commience work as early as half past six. She 
is a conscientious worker, never sending 
‘‘copy’’ to the printer without carefully re- 
vising and rewriting it several times over 
with her own hands.- 

Mrs. Craigie is a Bostonian by birth. Ac- 
cording to her, man is not the social necessity 
in America that he is in England. There, she 
says, when women meet, they bore each 
other to death unless there is a prospect that 
the sterner sex will appear later on ; while in 
America wonien find satisfying entertainment 
in a company limited to their own sex. 

It is reported that Mrs. Craigie is soon to 
be married to an Englishman somewhat her 
junior, and the owner of a fine estate in the 
Isle of Wight. 





A SUGGESTION SCORNED. 

They are trying to establish an Academy in 
London now. We all remember the sporadic 
effort of a few superior beings to gather 
themselves together here in America a few 
years ago. An English magazine has been 
making its selection of its most eminent com- 
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patriots, and it included Swinburne, the poet. 
Mr. Swinburne did not let any time elapse 
before expressing his opinion. 

‘The notion of an English Academy is too 
seriously stupid for a farce, and too essentially 
vulgar for a comedy,’’ he said. ‘‘It seems to 
me that the full and proper definition of so 
preposterous an impertinence must be left to 
others than the bearer of a name selected for 
the adulation of such an insult.’’ 

To the world Swinburne seems to be one 
of those men who can never grow old, and it 
is with a shock that we remember that he is 
past sixty. He is still a handsome man, and 
keeps up all his athletic pursuits, being a 
famous swimmer. His house at Putney is 
one of the prettiest on the river, and it 
is rather the home of a quiet, unostentatious, 
unknown man than that of the greatest of 
living English poets. 

Swinburne is the son of an admiral in 
the British navy. His mother was a daughter 
of the Earl of Ashburnham. ‘They expected 
him to have a career quite different from the 
one he has made for himself. He went to 
Oxford, but took no degree, and went away 
to Italy for a long time with Walter Savage 
Landor. When a man is to bea great poet, 
careers may go begging. 





OUIDA’S LATEST BOOK. 

Some psychologist should explain the dual 
character of Louise de la Ramée, who is 
known as ‘‘Quida.’”? She is half English 
and half Italian. When her English half 
writes a book it is vulgar, incoherent, vio- 
lent, full of the lowest intrigue and the most 
ridiculous situations. Take her out of Eng- 
land and she develops a redeeming strain of 
really poetic imagination. On the one hand 
we have ‘‘ Chandos,”’’ ‘*‘ Strathmore,’’ and her 
latest horror, ‘‘The Masserenes’’; on the 
other, ‘‘A Rose of Provence,’? ‘‘A Leaf in 
the Storm,’’ ‘‘A Dog of Flanders,’’ ‘‘ Two 
Little Wooden Shoes,’? and other stories 
which have a certain sort of genius running 
through them like a scarlet thread. 

‘The Masserenes’’ is a book which would 
disgrace an ash barrel. It has in it elements 
which ‘‘Ouida’’ has borrowed from her tal- 
ent, but they only serve to make the book 
more detestable. Its author reminds us of 
that hypnotic subject in the Paris hospital, 
who was twice hypnotized, and who was a 
lovely woman in one state and a vulgar virago 
in the other. She returns to some of her ex- 
asperating old ways, which we supposed had 
disappeared with the fashions of the seven- 
ties. 

“It isan odd thing to do,’’ Katherine Mas- 
serene says, ‘‘to walk across country in the 
snow with a man one does not know’”’; but 
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to the reader it doesn’t seem half so odd as 
walking across the country for four miles 
‘‘over ditches and brooks,” through a snow 
deep enough to block a railway train, in a 
pair of ‘‘ velvet boots admirably made.”’ 





A STORY OF THE SOUTHWEST. 

One of the most thoroughly interesting 
books of the moment is ‘‘The Old Santa Fé 
Trail,’? by Colonel Henry Inman. Colonel 
Inman is the son of Henry Inman, the 
American portrait painter whose work can 
be seen in our public galleries. He isa re- 
tired army officer, who won his way to a 
colonelcy in the West when it was young. 

The Santa Fé Trail can be seen today, a 
still defined road, which crosses the Arkansas 
River and winds down into New Mexico on 
its way to the Rockies. Along this great 
highway went the first Spanish explorers, 
and from that time on it was a bloody 
battle ground. It ran through what was 
known only a few years ago as ‘the great 
West.’’? Buffalo and Indians crossed it con- 
stantly. It was beaten down by the white 
hooded wagons drawn by oxen, and holding 
the possessions of the American pioneer— 
his few household gods and his many chil- 
dren. Its whole length came to be bordered 
with relics whose stories were plain enough. 
The Indians and the buffalo were swept 
out of existence by the constant stream of 
home makers who followed one another along 
the old trail. Every mile became known for 
its thrilling story. 

The children of these pioneers grew up and 
made our West the great country it is. In it 
Colonel Inman lived for more than forty years. 
He has not written down a narrative from 
other men’s documents, but a vivid, life 
pulsing tale of the old road as he knew it. 
No book could so delight a boy, old or 
young, or give him any better idea of what is 
meant by the United States. 





HOW TENNYSON BECAME A POET. 

A biography is valuable to the thinking 
world only as it shows the mental road over 
which a great man traveled. It is a joy to 
follow the development of a fine mind as it 
climbs to its rewards, and this is what Lord 
Tennyson’s son has shown us in his life of 
his father. 

Here is not a line of vulgar gossip, such as 
too many biographies become, but the record 
of the thought and criticisms of a high minded 
poet. The whole book is illustrative of the 
literary atmosphere in which Tennyson lived. 
It is a fascinating study of a most interesting 
mind, one that imperishably enriched the 
poetry of our language. We have glimpses 


of Tennyson’s heritage from a family which 
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had produced two poets of mark before him. 
It was natural that literary men should be 
born to the Tennysons, just as another line 
would expect soldiers. 

The late laureate gives this bit of his begin- 
nings : 

According to the best of my recollection, when 
I was about eight years old, I covered two sides 
of a slate with Thomsonian blank verse in praise 
of flowers, Thomson then being the only poet I 
knew. 

But he recalls that, before he could read, 
he was in the habit of spreading his arms to 
the wind on a stormy day and crying out: 
“JT hear a voice that’s speaking in the 
wind!’’ At tenor eleven he was writing in 
the fashion of Pope’s translation of the 
‘‘Tliad.’? At the same age he wrote an epic 
of six thousand lines @ /a Walter Scott. 
About four years later he produced a drama 
in blank verse. All this is interesting for 
its bearing upon the question how much the 
boy owed to the fact that his ancestors had 
been verse makers. His debt to them seems 
to be considerable. They gave to their pos- 
terity the brain which naturally fell into 
musical forms. They had studied those forms, 
and while the matter they put into them was 
not great, the shell was transmitted until it 
came to the mind which had the meat to 
fill it. 

The letters written to Tennyson are most 
interesting, particularly some from the queen, 
who was his close friend. Mr. Gladstone, 
we understand, has been at work for some 
nonths upon a long essay upon Hallam’s in- 
fluence on Tennyson. It may have been 
already published when this is read. 





A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

We have heard, time and again, the tale of 
Carlyle’s struggle to find a sound proof 
room for his literary toil. It has been so im- 
pressed on us that many a lesser writer has 
felt obliged to hide the fact that neither roos- 
ters nor dogs, nor even neighboring children, 
disturbed him in his work—fearing that it 
would brand him as of commoner clay than 
that of which genius is made. 

But relief is at hand in the story of how Du 
Maurier did his work; for they say that 
‘** Trilby ’’ was written from beginning to end 
in the midst of a joyous family hubbub. 
While one played and three or four sang, 
and all joked and laughed as the children of 
the genial Du Maurier must, the novelist 
leaned contentedly over the piano, writing 
some of the loveliest passages in all fiction 
on its vibrating top. Genius is apt to flow 
in spurts, with barren intervals between, 
and during these pauses Du Maurier would 
pace up and down the room, impervious to 


sound, until the right phrase sent him back 
again to his notes on the piano. Every little 
while he would come up to the surface and 
join in the conversation, and his train of 
thought might be broken in a dozen places 
without loss of time or temper. 

One can’t help thinking what a comfort 
George Du Maurier would have been to poor 
little Mrs. Carlyle ! 





Miss Beatrice Harraden, whose ‘Ships 
That Pass in the Night ’’ sent her reputation 
up like a rocket, is suffering the fate which 
Mr. Frank Stockton made typical by his 
story of the pin grinder. One day this worthy 
individual was inspired by a passing hand 
organ, and ground his pins so fine that they 
were needle pointed, with the result that 
ever after his pins of less excellence were 
rejected. 

There was a young American woman who 
wrote a clever book called ‘‘An Earnest 
Trifler.’’, When we last heard of her she was 
compiling histories for a Chicago publishing 
house. 

Miss Harraden has written a holiday book 
called, ‘‘ Echoes of Olden Days.’’ It must 
have been purely by accident, or through 
some chance inspiration, that she once struck 
a human note which went vibrating through 
the world. 

* * * * 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford has written an 
essay on ‘‘ The American Historical Novel,’’ 
in which he says that Mr. Page’s ‘‘Meh 
Lady’’ contains ‘‘more that is irenic than 
any ten novels treating of the Revolution.”’ 

We like good English, but somehow 
‘“irenic’’ reminds us of Owen Wister’s 
young orator in Congress, whose constituent 
found him using ‘‘a better line of language 
than he had at home.” 

* * * * 

Just now a great many writers are turning 
out stories dealing with a possible war with 
sonie foreign country, and treating the mat- 
ter from a historical point of view, as if such 
a contest had actually taken place. Most of 
them are distressingly dull, and not one of 
them would have been written if it had not 
been for that extremely vivid story, ‘‘ The 
Battle of Dorking,’’ which was published 
many years ago in England and created a 
profound sensation. 

It is not unlikely that some of the story 
writers who are so busy nowadays have had 
their attention drawn to ‘‘The End of New 
York,’’ an extremely able piece of work that 
was published in the early eighties by an ex 
naval officer named Park Benjamin, in an 
obscure story paper, and has since been re- 
printed by the Scribnersin ‘‘ Short Stories by 
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American Authors.” It is as much better 
than the productions of the writers who have 
tried feebly to imitate it as Julian Haw- 
thorne’s almost unknown ‘‘ Archibald Mal- 
maison’? is better than almost any story of 
its imaginative kind that has been produced 
in this country in recent years. 
* * * * 

They say that the reason why the Chinese 
music sounds so hideous to us and so beautiful 
to the Celestials is because they have an 
acuteness of ear which perceives notes or 
sounds that we cannot hear. Can it be that 
Americans are provided with a humorous 
acuteness beyond the ken of other nations? 

The London Atheneum says of Mr. 
Howells’ farces : 

Whatever is farcical in them seems to be un- 
conscious. But they have a sort of interest if 
they show, as one may suppose they do, more 
or less accurately, bits of ordinary, vulgar 
middle class life in Boston. 

But, after all, do the majority of us possess 
that extra sense? Can we perceive more in 
the Howells farce than the London critic 
sees? 

Time tells. Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich is 
getting out a new edition of his books, and 
lo, ‘‘ Marjorie Daw’’ leads all the rest. Al- 
though she is in the shortest of short stories, 
the sweet maid who never was has prece- 
dence over all the long novels. She is his 
best. 

Mr. Aldrich is generally at his best when 
he is short. Sometimes a sweet little kernel 
is wrapped in a big husk. The long poem, 
‘Wyndham Towers,’’ is apt to try the pa- 
tience, but hiddeu away in it is this : 


It was with doubt and trembling I whispered in 
her ear ; 
Go, take her answer, bird on bough, that all the 
world may hear— 
Sweetheart, sigh no more. 


Sing it, sing it, tawny throat, upon the wayside 
tree ; 
How fair she is, how true she is, how dear she 
is to me— 
Sweetheart, sigh no more ! 
* * * * 


A remarkable féte was celebrated in France 
a few months ago. It is interesting at this 
moment as being the promise of a series 
which will doubtless become a rival to the 
musical festival at Bayreuth. Paul Marieton, 


who edited the collection of Georges Sand’s 
letters to Alfred de Musset which went into 
a thirty second edition, is a Frenchman from 
the south, who devotes his talents and his 
fortune to the literature of his beloved Prov- 
He is one of the leading spirits of 


ence, 
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the Félibrige, the society of Provencal men 
of letters, which in the past thirty years has 
brought about a literary renascence in the 
old Roman province, encouraging its new writ- 
ers, and preserving its ancient dialect, its 
folk lore, and its historic sites. 

This year Marieton gathered the Feélibrige 
together and performed the incredible feat of 
taking the whole company of the Comédie 
Francaise down to Orange. Led by Mounet- 
Sully, the actors spent three days playing 
in the old theater in Orange, which was a 
Roman amphitheater fifteen hundred years 
ago. Marieton has a magnificent chateau 
there, and during the festivities Massenet, 
Daudet—both natives of southern France— 
and President Faure were his guests. 

* * * * 

Just how far a critic may not go has been 
defined in an English law court. It seldom 
happens that a law book is popularly re- 
viewed, but in this case it appears that the 
critic found what seemed easy prey. The 
book was called ‘‘Sententiz Juris,’’ and the 
reviewer casually remarked that readers 
would find ‘‘ neither law nor wit inthe book ”’ ; 
that it had ‘‘some rhyme but no reason, and 
certainly none for publication.’’ 

The author was naturally indignant, and 
sued the critic for libel. After the lawyers 
had argued back and forth, it was finally sug- 
gested that the jury look at the book and 
form some idea of it themselves. They had 
the volume read aloud to them and then 
gravely gave a verdict that the criticism was 
‘fair comment.”’ 

% * % = 

Mrs. L. B. Walford, author of ‘‘ The Baby’s 
Grandmother,’’ ‘‘Mr. Smith,’? and many 
other pleasant stories, has been spending sev- 
eral weeks in America, visiting in New York 
and Washington. Had her stay been shorter, 
we might have had a novel of American society 
to look forward to. But Mrs. Walford was 
with us a whole month, and so had time to 
unlearn some of the valuable information 
that an English visitor always acquires in his 
or her first ten days. 

* * % * 

A contemporary review introduces a new 
word into literary comment—or rather revives 
an old one. This is ‘‘ proser,’’ in place of 
‘‘ prose writer.”’ 

No one denies the superiority of ‘“typer’’ 
over ‘‘typewriter,’’ but there the shorter 
term does not lie on the borderland of some- 
thing opprobrious. Proser is unpleasantly 
suggestive of prosy, and Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
on who the term was tried, must have had 
an uncomfortable quarter of a minute before 
he realized that the critic was merely being 
archaic. 























FOR THE WEAKER SEX. 


A WIFE rarely keeps a husband poor that 
would have been rich any other way. 


Women live for admiration, but men die 
without it. 

When a woman’s in love, she thinks there’s 
no other man in the world; when a man’s 
in love, he thinks the same thing. 


The bachelor has one great advantage over 
a married man: he can still get married. 


A woman may have less logic than a man, 
but what little she does have is generally 
more so. , 


Never trust a woman with a secret. The 
curiosity of her husband is sure to get it out 
of her. 


Just when a man’s surest that a woman 
never hits anything she aims at, along comes 
some blushing young thing and marries him ! 


H. C. Boultbee. 





AN EXILE. 


I AM an exile, in disgrace 

And sorrow banished from her face : 
Now some such woe as mine, I ween, 
Napoleon knew at Saint Helene. 


T am an exile, fettered, ta’en 
‘To deserts drear of her disdain ; 
Will pity ne’er her bosom stir 
For my high crime of loving her? 
Robert Loveman. 





THE NEW CALENDAR. 


SHE has the latest wrinkles 
In pedals, tubes, and tires ; 
A silver bell that tinkles 
A tune when she desires, 


A lainp engraved and gilded, 
An automatic brake, 

Yet every new wheel builded 
Her fancy seems to take. 


Aud should papa rebuke her, 
She says, with lofty pride, 

That dollars are but lucre, 
But a good wheel is a ride. 


The uniy ersal passica 
Possesses all alike ; 

She’s only in the fashion 
In living just to bike. 


The calendar’s dismounted ; 
The years divide no freeze ; 

By ‘‘cycles’’ time is counted, 
Or else by ‘‘ centuries.’’ 


Her birthdays pass unnoted, 
Such scorn for them she feels, 

And when her age is quoted 
She reckons it by wheels. 


A year for every new one! 
To ask her age would mean 
She’d gladly tell the true one, 
For she’s had just sixteen ! 


Frank Roe Batchelder. 





TIME. 


TIME oft is limned decrepit, wizened, old, 
With wintry hair rough shaken by the 
breeze, 
One who on life has but a feeble hold, 
A graybeard ambling upon tottering knees. 


Ah, the dull folly of such portraiture ! 
Time gray? Time old? See how he runs, 
forsooth ! 
Within his veins there courses, swift and sure, 
The Olympian ichor of eternal youth ! 
Clinton Scollard. 


BACK FROM THE KLONDIKE. 
“Tom STRUCKIT’S home!’ The tidings 
spread. 
‘*He’s braved the Klondike snow. 


‘He left us poor ; but now, instead, 


He’s got the stuff to blow!”’ 

I sought the man whom, hearty, hale, 
Old ties had much endeared. 

I knew he had a wondrous tale— 
A cool half million cleared. 


I found him in an easy chair. 
How gaunt and hollow eyed ! 
His cheek bones shone! How thin his hair! 
His face, how mummified ! 
His nose was gone, and fingers four— 
Both feet. His skin, how seered ! 
But ah, there is one item more— 
A cool half million cleared. 


“Oh, Tom!’ I cried, in pitying tones. 
He doubled up in pain, 

And rattled as he moved his bones, 
And strove to speak in vain. 

‘Poor victim of the frozen North—— 
A ghastly smile appeared, 

And from his fleshless lips came forth : 
‘*A cold half million cleared.’’ 


” 
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‘*But, Tom, you’re crippled now for life, 
And while you were away 

Your babe, your mother, and your wife 
Passed to eternal day.’’ 

He blankly stared. Our intercourse 
Resulted as I feared. : 

He muttered in a whisper hoarse : 

‘* A cool half million cleared.’’ 

Edwin L. Sabin. 





BETWEEN. 


LIFE means to us a thousand different things ; 
The highest meaning is the one we miss ; 
And yet a warning voice unceasing sings, 
‘* Life is eternity’s parenthesis.”’ 
Grace Hl. Boutelle. 





THE MAIDS OF VANITY FAIR. 


THE maids of Vanity Fair, oh ho! 

*Tis a wearisome fate that’s flung them. 
For they’re taught to sit in a lifeless row, 
And aman must come with his hair just so, 
And a collar that’s neither too high nor low, 
And a family tree, and money to blow, 

And then, if he’s thoroughly nice, you know, 

He’s given a place among them. 

But few can be found, and they won’t go 
’round— 

*Tis the look of the maid that shows it; 
For the fun of the world is being a girl, 

With a man near by that knows it. 


The maids of Vanity Fair, ay, ay, 
*Tis a pitiful lot they’re missing. 
The maids that work are the maids that play, 
For the postman’s whistle comes twice a day, 
And the grocer’s lad has a taking way, 
And the man on the beat has a word to say, 
And there’s never the divil and all to pay 
For an innocent bit of kissing. 
Be she dark or fair, there are swains to spare, 
*Tis the look of the maid that shows it; 
For the fun of the world is being a girl 
With a man near by that knows it. 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 





LOVE IN COURT. 


To Cupid’s court she took the case, 
A plain tiff was the trouble. 

She’d fallen out with Charley Chase, 
And in with Bow and Bubble. 


Now Cupid sat in gown and wig 
With little Puck assisting, 

While Bow and Bubble, small and big, 
As lawyers, did the twisting. 


‘* What is your age ?’’ asked little Puck. 
‘‘ Dam—age, sir, is the question,” 
Roared Bow. Said Puck, ‘‘ We'll be in 
luck 
If you’ll avoid suggestion.”’ 
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‘‘*Tis breach of‘promise,’’ loudly cries 
Old Bubble. He o’erreaches ; 

For Cupid smilingly replies, 

‘* 7] know Love has no breeches.’’ 


Such were the points of every sort, 
The lawyers fought like fury, 

Until the case went out of court 
With a divided jury. 


The bold defendant laughed aloud, 
The plaintiff wept most timely ; 

Then Puck called ‘‘ Order! ’’ to the crowd, 
And spoke these words sublimely : 


‘*That damages they’d not agree 
To give,’’ said Puck, ‘‘’s infamous ; 

And therefore we’ll be blest if we 

Don’t give you a man-dam-us,”’ 
Tom Hall. 





IN DOUBT. 

WHEN lashes drooping lie 

On cheeks of softest rose, 
Ah, how demure and sly 

The wouted aspect grows, 
When lashes drooping lie ! 
And yet, until he try, 

No man of surety knows 
When lashes drooping—/ie / 

Anne Virginia Culbertson. 





HOPE ETERNAL. 
OFF with the old love, on with the new! 
Ah, ninety seven, those bells betoken 
A dream well over, a bondage broken, 
A queen dethroned—I have done with you! 
I sought you gaily with hopes unshattered ; 
Ninety seven, you proved untrue. 
You drew me on as you smiled and flattered, 
Till I looked, unwarned, and I saw and 
knew ! 
You made me know what a man will do 
When the greedy hounds of his heart are 
baying, 
You made me smile at a woman’s praying. 
Off with the old! The new, the new! 


Off with the old love, on with the new! 
I turn in bitterness, stung and grieving, 
Soul that could never know deceiving, 
Ninety eight, I have come to you! 
Hand in hand let us find the turning 
To the sweet old world that was brave and 
true. 
Tell me not there is no unlearning, 
Bind the shreds of my faith anew! 
I have learned untraitorous hearts were few, 
That promises ever were made for break. 
ing— 
Sweet, in you there is no mistaking ! 
Off with the old! The new, the new ! 
Marian West. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE EXHIBIT. 

THE MUNSEY starts the new year with an 
attractive exhibit--Stanley Weyman, Hall 
Caine, Max Pemberton, F. Marion Crawford, 
and A. Conan Doyle. There are few magazines, 
if any, no matter how high priced they may 
be, that will contain in the initial issue of 
1898 so many strong names in the world of 
fiction. 

But as I have said more than once in these 
chats, THE MuNSEY does not depend on 
‘‘names’’ alone. It would be just as strong 
a magazine without them—an equally well 
written magazine without them. Why do 
we pay the enormous prices these popular 
writers demand and get? Ina word, we do 
it simply because there are a good many 
people here and there who have a higher re- 
gard for fiction or other matter when it comes 
from the authors who are on the crest of the 
wave. And THE MUNSEyY. has the space, 
with its one hundred and sixty reading pages, 
and the circulation, that enable it to gratify 
the widest possible range of tastes. 

* * x # 

There is one thing I should like you—and I 
mean all the readers of this magazine—to 
keep in mind. It is the fact that not every- 
thing in THE MuNSEvy is intended for you 
individually. If it were, and if it all interested 
you, you would get vastly too much for your 
money ; if only ten per cent of it interested 
you, you would get quite enough for your 
money. 

A magazine—a great big, well rounded 
out, generously conducted magazine—is a 
mimic world. And when people get out of 
this every day world and enter into this 
pleasure world, they take with them their in- 
dividual fancies. A magazine, then, should 
be broad enough in scope to gratify all these 
fancies. 

Acting on this theory, THE MUNSEY gives 
a much greater variety than any other maga- 
zine anywhere. I intended to get up a tabu- 
lated statement, to include in this talk, that 
would show the number of subjects treated in 


the various magazines for December. I 
wanted to show the relatively greater variety 
in THE MUNSEY, as compared with its con- 
temporaries. I shall try to do this next 
month. Meanwhile, you might do a little 
investigating on your own account. 

I did get as far as to make a comparison 
between one of the magazines and THE 
MunszEy. I found that this other magazine 
had five special articles, we had six; it had 
one serial story, we had two; it had three 
short stories, we had five (not including 
Storiettes) ; it had one poem, we had nine 
(not including Etchings) ; it had forty séven 
(47) illustrations, we had sixty six (66) 
illustrations. 

But the foregoing does not show anything 
like the actual variety in THE MUNSEY, as 
compared with the magazine in question. In 
our eleven departments, covering a total of 
sixty three (63) pages, we touched upon one 
hundred and fourteen (114) different topics. 
This other magazine has nothing whatever to 
offset these departments of ours. 

I dare say it has not occurred to all of 
you that the range of THE MUNSEy is so 
vastly wider than that of other magazines. I 
had not even realized it myself until I made 
the comparison. 

* * * * 

Here is the record of THE Munsky for 
this issue: Four serial stories, six short 
stories (including Storiettes), six special 
articles, nine poems, eight departments, and 
seventy one illustrations. 





TYPES OF FAIR WOMEN. 

WE have transferred the department, 
‘Types of Fair Women,’’ from this magazine 
to THE PURITAN. We have made this change 
mainly for the reason that the large pages of 
THE PURITAN make it possible for us to re- 
produce these picturesque portraits in a more 
satisfactory manner. Then, too, the depart- 
ment is especially well suited to a publication 
particularly designed for women—i. e., for 
gentlewomen. Moreover, there are other 


MunsEy’s MAGAZINE contains 160 reading pages. It is the same 
size as “ Harper’s” and “The Century,” which sell for 35 cents, 
while MuNSEY’s sells for 10 cents. MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, in reading 
pages, is nearly double the size of “McClure’s,” and is larger by 
32 pages than “ Scribner’s,” though the latter sells for 25 cents. 
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subjects and other departments to which we 
wish to give space in ‘I'HE MUNSEY. 

* * * * 

Referring to THE PURITAN reminds me to 
say that the January issue is its first anniver- 
sary number. In honor of the occasion it 
has been made practically a double number— 
64 pages andcover. Itisa tremendously fine 
number. That you may know something of 
the size of THE PURITAN as compared with 
other publications of its class, I will say that 
The Ladies’ Home Journal usually has but 
32 pages. It sometimes runs up to 48 pages; 
I have not known of its carrying more 
than 48. Sixty four pages, then, of THE 
PURITAN, in point of relative size with other 
publications of large pages, at once raise it 
to the highest plane. 

x * x s 

My tendency is to waste very little thought 
on what we have done. The things ahead of 
us, the things we want to do, the games to be 
played, are what interest me. There is ac- 
tion in these, growth in these, enterprise in 
these. But just at this time, when THE 
PURITAN closes its first year, it is only the 
part of a good business man to look over the 
record and see what it has been. This I have 
done, and the figures present so satisfactory 
a showing that I am more than pleased with 
the venture. 

There is an immense amount of satisfaction 
in creating things, and in seeing them de- 
velop, broaden, strengthen. THE PURITAN 
has made a better record in its first year of 
life than any high grade publication any- 
where in the world ever made. It has made 
a place for itself in a single year in 100,000 of 
the best homes of the land, and it is today 
sweeping forward at a most gratifying pace. 
It has had a splendid advertising patronage 
from the start, and the present indications 
point to a rapid growth in this department. 
All along the line THE PURITAN has been 
strong, and every day brings it greater 
strength. 


IT IS A NECK AND NECK RACE. 
WE started THE RED SEAL LIBRARY 
simultaneously with THE QUAKER, in Novem- 
ber. Each has had two months of life up to 
this writing, and it isa neck and neck race 
between them for the supremacy. One day 
THE QUAKER leads, another day THE RED 
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SEAL LIBRARY. It is a toss up which has 
hit the public fancy the harder. Complete 
volumes of fiction by the standard authors 
of the world at 2 cents a copy—this is quite 
as astounding as THE QUAKER at 2 cents a 
copy ; some people think more so. The race 
between these two youngsters is so even that 
it has furnished a mighty interesting spectacle 
for all of us here in the-office—editors, artists, 
clerks, office boys, and printer’s devil, all 
alike are eagerly watching the outcomie. 

But THE QUAKER and THE RED SEAL 
LIBRARY do not furnish the only race that is 
just now interesting this office. There is 
another race on between THE ARGOSY and 
THE PURITAN. THE ARGOSy is our oldest 
publication. It was started fifteen years ago. 
THE PURITAN is our youngest publication, 
excepting THE QUAKER and THE RED SEAL 
LIBRARY. It was started last January. 

Though more than fourteen years its junior, 
THE PURITAN is now neck and neck with 
THE ARGosy. While the latter is fifteen 
years old, it is, nevertheless, in a sense only 
a little more than a year old. THE ARGOSY 
has made a good deal of history. It was 
started asa boys’ publication, an eight page 
weekly paper, similar in size, and somewhat 
similar in character, to Zhe Youth’s Com- 
panion. It went through various experi- 
mental stages as a weekly, and at times was 
very successful. But like all other weeklies 
it suffered from the advent of the great big 
Sunday paper and the syndicate system. 
This resulted in a dwindling circulation. 
Four years ago it was changed to a monthly, 
and put into magazine form. It ran three 
years as a magazine before it struck its lines. 
One year ago it started out on its present lines. 
It then had a circulation of 35,000; today it 
has a hundred thousand. 

With this bit of history before you, you 
will see that THE ARGOSY has kept up its 
pace pretty well with THE PURITAN, and at 
the present time it isa good deal of a question 
which will foot the faster. If I were to 
hazard a guess, I should say it would be THE 
PURITAN, but there is nothing sure about 
this. Some of the staff would lay their wager 
on THE ARGosy. So you see, with all our 
hard work here, we have something to in- 
terest us. A race is always an interesting 
thing, and we have two lively ones right here 
in our own house. 


_ ‘There isn’t a family anywhere to whom money means so much— 
ten cents means so much—that it can afford not to exchange ten 
cents a month for the art and refinement and pleasure and informa- 


tion a copy of MuNSEy’s will bring to the fireside. 


Nowhere in the 


world can one get so big a value for ten cents as he gets in MUNSEY’s. 
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THE STRONGER SEX. 

IN the vast and varied realm of animal life 
there are many species in which the male sex 
is physically superior to the female ; there are 
others in which the female is larger and 
stronger than the male. In which of these 
classes should we rank the species which, 
because we belong to it ourselves, we choose 
to consider of such supreme importance—the 
human biped ? 

The question is not so utterly superfluous 
as some may think. Man long ago appropri- 
ated the title of ‘‘ the stronger sex,’’ but his 
claim is not so entirely unchallenged as it 
once was. While woman has been struggling 
to achieve her political liberation, gaining an 
equal footing in the educational and intel- 
lectual world, and asserting herself in the 
industrial arena, she has also been studying 
physical development. More and more she 
is sharing the outdoor life that was once the 
exclusive property of her brothers. The 
maiden of the clinging type, whose sphere of 
duty was all indoors, and whose amusement 
was to sit on the veranda and read of the 
loves and sorrows of some persecuted Clarissa, 
has gone out of fashion forever. The modern 
girl is free to seek both work and play 
abroad. She goes toa gymnasium, she organ- 
izes rowing crews—are not these things to be 
found at the young women’s colleges? She 
rides the bicycle, as may be seen on every city 
street and country road. She swims, she 
sails boats, she plays tennis, she wields the 
golf club. She is no mere amateur, dabbling 
in athletics because it is the fashion; she is 
as much in earnest, and often almost as expert, 
as the best masculine performers. She can 
ride ‘‘ triple centuries,’’ and make marvelous 
scores on the links. 

Foreign critics have told us that the women 
of our wealthy class are finer specimens than 
the men, because the former are leading 
healthy, outdoor lives and enjoying every 
benefit of civilization to the full, while the 
latter are slaving feverishly at their desks and 
counters. Is this a fact, and is it only part of 
a development that may make the women of 
the future physically equal or even superior 
to the sex that for ages ruled her by the right 
of might ? 


BILLIONS FOR PENSIONS. 
ONE of the most remarkable things in con- 
temporary history is the fact that today, 
nearly thirty three years since the ending of 


the civil war, we are paying pensions to a 
million men who served in the Federal army, 
and that the number of pensioners, and the 
sum paid them, is still increasing. As there 
are only about fourteen million familiesin the 
United States, it will readily be seen that a 
considerable percentage of the whole number 
must be drawing money from the national 
treasury. 

Half a dozen years after the war ended, we 
had a little morethan two hundred thousand 
pensioners on the list, and the amount paid 
them was some thirty three million dollars. 
It was generally supposed that the roll had 
reached its highest point, and public speakers 
used to ‘‘ point with pride’’ to the govern- 
ment’s generosity toward the brave men who 
“saved the country.’’ Grant and Garfield 
were among the men who used such expres- 
sions. Constantly, sincethen, we have been 
assured that the maximum had been attained, 
and that the necessary appropriation was 
about to be diminished. The promised turning 
point has not arrived, and today, with a 
million names on the roll, the pension com- 
missioner reports that two hundred thousand 
claims are still awaiting adjudication, and 
that to meet this year’s payments he will 
require one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars—about half of the total income of the 
government! The total amount paid since 
the war closed is more than two billions of 
dollars. That petitions should be circulated 
in favor of ‘‘ more liberal pension legislation ” 
is one of the things that may be classed as 
strange but true. 

It is impossible to say how many of the 
Federal soldiers are now living. Six years 
ago Pension Commissioner Raum stated their 
number at a little more than twelve hundred 
thousand. This estimate was probably too 
low at the time when it was made, but may 
be tolerably correct now. It will readily be 
inferred that a very large majority of those 
who fought—or rather who enlisted—in the 
Union army during the civil war are now in 
receipt of pensions. 

A well known and distinguished Union 
general recently declared that ‘‘ if the pension 
lists could be printed, every community in 
the land would be disgusted with its revela- 
tions.”” This may or may not be true, but 
it is undeniable that a very large number of 
our million pensions are drawn by men 
who enlisted only for a few months and saw 
little or nothing of actual service, and by men 
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who enlisted under the inducement of heavy 
bounties. 

The citizen who does military service for 
the state in its time of need deserves credit 
for a commendable action, but after all he is 
only doing his duty.. It dims the luster of 


his glory when he subsequently renders so 
colossal a bill for his work. 


CHARITY AND ADVERTISING. 

THE daughters of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
have found it necessary to print a card stating 
that they are in no need of charity, and that 
they do not desire funds to be collected in 
their behalf. A subscription had been started 
by persons who apparently could find no other 
way of achieving printed prominence than 
by signing their names to a charitable sub- 
scription list circulated for the benefit of the 
relatives of a prominent writer. 

These charity calls become more numerous 
as the months go by. If they originated 
solely among the bilious class of news- 
papers, the public might pass them by with-- 
out comment, considering the source from 
whence they sprung. But when the better 
class of journals take up the cry, and head 
lists that mean advertisement for themselves 
rather than charity for the supposedly needy 
individual, it is time to call a halt. 

The other day, one of the leading papers 
of the metropolis declared that the people of 
the South do not appreciate genius. To 
prove this sweeping charge it cited the case 
of Crouch, the author of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen.’’ The writer stated that Crouch had 
died in poverty, and that his wife and 
children were in deepest distress, a fund 
raised for their benefit having been exhausted. 
It also called attention to the fact that Edgar 

Man Poe, ‘‘a native of the South,’’ also died 
a pauper’s death in Baltimore. 

This wholesale reflection on the charity of 
a wide section of America presents but one 
side of the story. In the first place, although 
we find Baltimore named as Poe’s birthplace 
in ‘‘ Lippincott’s Dictionary of Biography,”’ 
the author of ‘‘The Raven’’ was born in 
Boston ; and while the South has always been 
willing to claim him, his best years were spent 
in the North, the greater part of them in 
New York City, where he endured as much 
poverty as one man cares to encounter ina 
lifetime. Undoubtedly Poe was a genius, 
but, unfortunately, he was a man who took 
no cire of the little he possessed in the way 
of health and strength. Journalism did not 
pay as well in Gotham then as it does now, 
and Poe was among the many who were 
poorly remunerated. To his credit be it 
written that he never desired to accept 
charity from any man, but sought for work— 


plenty of it, with fair compensation. He did 
not find it either in the North or the South. 
He died in Bztimore, it is true, but only 
while there on a short visit from his home in 
New York ; and it is scarcely fair to say that 
his death, which seems to have been due to 
some unexplained accident, was that of a 
pauper. 

In more recent instances, where men of 
genius have died without making provision 
for those dependent upon them, we believe 
that the truest charity would be to find suit- 
able employment for the impoverished family, 
not to start a subscription for their benefit, 
placing them in the humiliating category of 
paupers. Of honest work no man or women 
need feel ashamed, but these eleemosynary 
enterprises are enough to make the dead 
genius turn in his grave. 


CHURCHLY DECOYS. 

AN enterprising New Jersey preacher has 
undertaken to outgeneral the devil with the 
latter’s own tactics. Cherchez la femme is 
written on every dark page of history; but 
since a feminine decoy has proved the most 
effective weapon in the armory of his satanic 
majesty, why should not the same device, 
properly handled, work for good? Accord- 
ingly, the pastor invited six fair daughters of 
his flock to act as ushers on a certain Sunday 
morning, and allowed the fact to be spread 
through the town. 

If he had advertised a free song and dance 
performance, the people could not have re- 
sponded more readily. The church was 
packed, and for once in our religious annals 
the masculine element predominated. Every 
young man in the community came, and was 
as particular about being especially escorted 
to his seat as he would have been at a leap 
year german. And when the same six took 
up the collection, the pleasant rustle of paper 
bills whispered along the pews, instead of the 
usual chink of dimes and nickels. It was a 
great day in the old church. 

Of course the pastor’s scheme met with 
opposition. Severe critics declared that it 
was better to stay away from church alto- 
gether than to come with such motives, but 
the ecclesiastical diplomat considered that the 
end justified the means. Once get the people 
inside, and he and the Lord would manage 
the rest. 

There may be a certain logic in the idea 
that virtue must fight vice with its own 
weapons, and no doubt the New Jersey pastor 
will have a full church to point to, in vindi- 
cation of his advertised attractions. Yet it is 
not altogether pleasant to see religion drop 
its glorious dignity and scramble for cus- 
tomers like a music hall or a dime museum. 





IMPRESSIONS BY THE WAY. 


A church which people must be tricked into 
supporting has lost its right to existence, for 
surely, if it does not answer to a great public 
need, it has no mission. For every soul 
which is thus decoyed into the fold, there 
will be fifty in whose eyes the church has 
hopelessly lowered itself when it takes to such 
tricks of trade. 


THE HALF TALENT. 

‘““ Wuy, he’s a perfect genius. He could 
win a name for himself as easily as not if he 
would work. I wish somebody would make 
him.” , 

People go on saying it year after year, 
firmly believing that a whole and complete 
talent is being deliberately wasted, and that 
the world is being cheated out of its destined 
fruits. It would never occur to them to say 
that a man would be a good painter if he only 
had an eye for color, or a fine singer if he 
were not deaf and dumb; yet this would 
be about as accurate. 

A person who has the ability to do a thing 
without the power to make himself do it, has 
only half a talent. The force that will make 
him slave early and late, deny himself in 
every direction for his art’s sake, and, forsak- 
ing all else, cleave only unto it, is just as 
vital a part of talent as an eye for color or 
an ear for sound, and he who has one with- 
out the other has only a fragment of the 
whole. He is about as efficient as a locomo- 
tive would be with a cold fire box and an 
empty boiler. 

Sometimes—and this is the pathetic aspect 
of it—a person is endowed with the working 
power without the ability, and so wears out 
his life on his half talent, mistaking the chief 
attribute of genius—the power of infinite 
labor—for genius itself. .These have no more, 
and no less, than those who ‘‘could, but 
won’t.”’ 

As for making a man work, the only out- 
side force that can do that to any purpose is 
fate. A man’s surroundings may have been 
so enervating that, though possessing the 
whole talent, he has shown only half, the 
motive power lying undeveloped within him ; 
and some change in his life may set this going 
with a force he had not dreamed of. But 
that is true only of talent. Genius is greater 
than circumstances and stronger than opposi- 
tion, and, whatever the conditions, it will out, 
to the glory of mankind. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PENNY. 
THE fact that the far West is still unwilling 
to recognize the existence of the penny shows 
that the traditions of the days of ’49 have not 
quite died out. The influence of the free 
handed miner, who scattered his gold dust 
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right and left, and bet royally on everything 
that admitted two opinions, makes the mod- 
ern Californian impatient of penny accuracy, 
even though now he has no golden heap on 
which to draw. It is not many years since 
the nickel received grudging admittance. To 
those who remembered the days when the 
local unit was twenty five cents, the introduc- 
tion of aten cent piece had seemed ‘‘ pica- 
yunish,’’ and five cents came as an exasperat- 
ing symptom of degeneracy. Now hard times 
and a closer connection with the East are 
doing their best to inoculate the reluctant 
community with the copper cent, and a few 
big department stores have thrown in their 
influence, but the little brown coin spreads 
very slowly. The newspapers still sell for a 
nickel, and if you offer a car conductor five 
pennies for your fare, he will be as puzzled 
and uncertain as if you had tried to pass 
off on him a clumsy, dirty dollar bill in- 
stead of a shining silver cartwheel or a bril- 
liant little gold fiver. 

The difference between the monetary ideas 
of the East and those of the far West is in- 
teresting not only for its connection with 
the history of the Pacific Coast, but also as a 
proof of the fact that this is a big country. 

THE FOLK LORE OF CHILDHOOD. 

THE children of a country are like a 
great underground society, connected by 
signs and phrases that are never set down 
in documents, but which are neverthe- 
less known and used in the uttermost 
corners of the land. Generation after genera- 
tion sees the same code in use, yet it is not 
recorded by the parents, for these, by the 
very act of growing up, have cut themselves 
off from the brotherhood. It is from child 
to child that the mystic cipher travels, each 
duly initiating the younger members of his 
circle, who in turn hand it down to their 
small followers. 

A special press could not make it more 
universal. If the little girl from Florida 
says, ‘‘I one it,”’ the little girl from Dakota 
has ‘‘I two it’ onthe tip of her tongue ; and 
though the two have never spoken be- 
fore, they will climb unerringly the exciting 
ladder that climbs to the shocking ‘‘I eight 
it,” and long ‘‘Oh’s’’ of derision. ‘I’m a 
brass lock’’ leads as inevitably to ‘‘I’m a 
monk key’’ in California asin Maine, and 
‘‘King’s X”’ is a sacred flag of truce the land 
over. ‘‘Johnny’s mad and I am glad”— 
where is the child that cannot finish that 
insulting stanza, or who does not know what 
Paddy gave the drum? Nothing brings quite 
such a strong whiff of memory to the dis- 
qualified grown up asa stray phrase of this 
childish Volapik. People have been known 
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to strike up lasting friendship on discover- 
ing that they were both brought up on 
‘‘ Take a ’poon, pig.’”? The bigger we grow, 
the more we delight in having once been so 
little. ; 

Various attempts have been made to classify 
the games of American children, and books 
have described them, from ‘‘ Creep, Mouse,”’ 
to ‘‘One Foot Across the Gutter”’; but the 
great underground code has never been fully 
caught by the adult mind. It would take a 
child historian to interpret all its phrases and 
signals. 





THE POWER OF BOOKS AND PLAYS. 

ABOUT ninety per cent of the inhabitants 
of the world have none of the literary sense, 
in the proper sense of the world. They recog- 
nize the value of an event when another has 
classified it; but when it happens, it passes 
before them quite unnoted. 

For example, the average citizen may pass 
a beggar on the street a hundred times, and 
see nothing pathetic about him. The misery 
and degradation of the alms seeker’s lot ‘do 
not appeal to him; the man’s sufferings are 
disregarded, his appeals for assistance ignored. 
The literary man comes along, observes the 
poor wretch, and writes him down—not 
nearly so vividly as he is actually—and the 
story will bring tears to the eyes of the 
people who pass him in the flesh every day. 

The same thing is true of every phase of 
life, from the humorous to the tragic. Most 
of us have to be taught what to see; and 
hence the power that great creative writers pos- 
sess—the power of coloring the minds of their 
generation by their books and plays. Inthe 
cities the theater is their most potent instru- 
ment, but the novel comes to be an oracle of 
life to the people at large. Mark Twain has 
called attention to the ideas of chivalry taken 
from Walter Scott’s novels which have made 
the South what itiseven today. The ideas ac- 
cepted by the reading world have been diluted 
into the stuff on which feuds feed in the 
common people, for this sort of thing has a 
reflex action. We are imitative, we humans, 
and we not only do what others do, but what 
we think others do. 

Just now we are getting most of our mental 
food from Europe, and it is a question whether 
much of it is fit nourishment for the minds of 
a growing people. Take, for example, the 
most advertised play of this season. ‘‘ The 
Princess and the Butterfly.”’ It represents a 
decadent society. Its cynical purpose was 
more evident in England than here, for some 
parts were cut out when it was brought over. 
New York would not have watched young 
society men playing with toys with any 
patience. But it listens with approval to the 
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failacy that ‘‘those who love deep never grow 
old,”” although we see the contrary every 
day. 
With its inability to see for itself, and its 
readiness to look through any well adjusted 
literary glasses, the public takes the false 
almost as readily as the true. The critics are 
its sentinels, sent out to see that the false 
does not, get a hearing; but when Europe 
indorses a representation as true, we are too 
apt to accept it, however false it may be to 
our own conditions and our own point of view. 





HYMEN’S HAND IN LITERATURE. 

IN arecent short story the small hero com- 
plained that as soon as he became really 
interested in the people in books they ‘‘ went 
and got married, and, just when the fun was 
about to begin, the story stopped.”’ 

When this small boy grows up, his tastes 
will probably change. The almost universal 
demand is for stories that end with the jingle 
of wedding bells in or out of tune. After 
these are rung we are no longer interested 
in what becomes of the hero Jack or the 
heroine Jill. 

Curiously enough, the very opposite is the 
case in reallife. Society takes comparatively 
little interest in Jack and Jill until they are 
married. Bachelor Jack may sow his wild 
oats wherever he pleases, in highways and 
byways, and never by any chance in the 
proper furrows—society doesn’t care ; but let 
him marry Jill, and a thousand eyes are at once 
focused on him, and if his furrows are not 
straight, and his sowing of the kind he will 
care to reap, a thousand tongues are raised in 
defamation. Before she marries Jack, Jill 
may flirt with Tom and Dick, or dance all 
night with Harry, and no one isin the least 
interested ; but after the wedding coach has 
rolled away with the happy couple, their 
neighbors sit down and began to predict a 
future for them. When Jill comes back, if 
she thoughtlessly waves her hand to Richard 
or smiles with unusual kindness on Henry, 
a chorus of horrified ejaculations rises at 
once, ‘‘ Poor Jack! I told you how it would 
be!” 

All this, perhaps, is as it should be. For 
when Jack and Jill have joined their hands 
for ever and aye, life has begun in earnest for 
them, and they have become _ responsible 
beings, responsible not only to themselves, 
but to society. But why does this same 
society refuse to be interested in imaginary 
heros and heroines after they are married? 
Why are all the stories, long and short, 
detailed accounts of the love and courtship 
of Jack and Jill, and why do they all end, as 
the small boy said, just when the fun is about 
to begin? 
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